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I 


ROFESSOR KROEBER has recently discussed in an interesting 

manner the background of the anthropological theory of Professor 
Boas.” It would seem useful to place other theoretical viewpoints in a wider 
context, for in those systematic studies where the data are human beings 
or products of the activity of human beings it is of peculiar importance that 
the student should be aware of the explicit and implicit assumptions upon 
which a given conceptual scheme is based. It is a naive fallacy to suppose 
that philosophy of method is irrelevant to the central problems of the dis- 
interested research student. Clearly, the sheer denial of “metaphysical” 
presuppositions constitutes in itself a sweeping assertion of a philosophical 
view of the world. The “facts” do not “speak for themselves.’’ They have 
meaning only when ordered in terms of a system of categories, and any 
system of categories is inevitably bound up with definite assumptions about 
the nature of things. 

It may well be that the chemist can pursue his researches perfectly 
effectively without regard to philosophy of method, but in such a subject 
as cultural anthropology method and theory are so intimately and im- 
mediately related both to the subject matter itself and to the student’s 
own fundamental attitudes that it is imperative to examine the connections 
of a particular method and theory with more general systems of thought. 
Otherwise we are too likely to examine a given proposition only in the light 


1 For valuable criticisms and suggestions in the preparation of this paper I am iadebted 
to my wife, to Professors Tozzer, Koppers, and Spier, and to Dr Douglas Oliver, Mr Paul 
Benedict, Mr Lauriston Sharp, and Mr Henry Sims. To Professor Tozzer I am further obli- 
gated for the stimulation of his keen and continued interest. 

2 History and Science in Anthropology (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935, pp. 539- 
70). Cf. also Franz Boas, History and Science in Anthropology: a Reply (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 38, 1936, pp. 137-41). 
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of our own premises and sentiments which are—usually quite unconsciously 
—treated as absolute. The resultant intolerance of other conceptual 
schemes leads us to see mutually exclusive alternatives, where actually one 
scheme of concepts sheds its own special illuminations, another another. 

If we do not endeavor to discover the premises as well as the central 
concepts and the applications of anthropological theories we tend to become 
guilty of a natural confusion of thought, that of judging concepts which 
may follow quite consistently from one set of premises on the basis of 
another set of premises to which we ourselves subscribe. For clarity of 
thinking it is essential to bring the problems of the presuppositions of any 
theory into full consciousness. We ought to know exactly what they are 
in any given case, and we ought to form some opinion as to how far such 
premises are justified in terms of our present knowledge about the world. 
Fortunately, there seems to be increasing recognition of the necessity for 
constant and rigorous reevaluation of our premises. Dr Vaillant, for ex- 
ample, in the recent summary of his work in the Valley of Mexico repeat- 
edly suggests most searching scepticism as to certain assumptions of ortho- 
dox archaeological method. 

It seems improbable that any group of premises can thus far be regarded 
as entirely preferable to all other groups. On the contrary, it would appear 
that the analysis of data through different conceptual schemes arising out 
of different sets of basic presuppositions is likely to result in widely varying 
but not necessarily mutually contradictory insights into the problems of 
culture. Cultural anthropology can ill afford to lose any legitimate contri- 
butions to the understanding of the complexities of its subject matter by 
reason of dogmatism or intolerance in the name of science. Hence it is 
desirable to know as exactly as may be the premises of any systematic 
method and theory and their ideological roots. An effort ought further to 
be made to realize just what limitations are imposed and what advantages 
are offered by a given complex of premises. Similarly, we should try to 
understand just what the proponents of a given conceptual scheme conceive 
the primary aims of their study to be. Such an attitude would, I think, 
help to prevent waste of scholarly energy in polemic founded upon mutual 
misunderstanding with attendant emotional involvements. 

From this point of view it is proposed to examine the Kulturkreislehre. 
Although it may be admitted that the usefulness of concepts in enabling 
us to understand particular assemblages of data must be the ultimate 
criterion of their value, an adequate test of the Kulturkreislehre as applied 
to a concrete area would demand an extensive and intensive study of con- 
siderable length. Moreover, since we have ample objective evidence of the 
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contemporary virility of the Kulturkreislehre,® it would seem justified to 
assume that its theoretical concepts have proven of some practical utility. 
In view of these considerations and in the belief that the study of the con- 
cepts of a discipline as such is of value, this paper will deal primarily with 
the method and theory of the Kulturkreislehre in the abstract and will 
regard the critique of the applications which have been made of it as a 
problem of first importance but one which may reasonably be regarded as 
separate and, for purposes of this paper, as largely irrelevant. 

It would have been desirable to have based our discussion upon a some- 
what detailed study of the development of the Kulturkreislehre.* But limi- 


* The papers in Anthropos and the monographs in the Anthropos linguistic and ethnolog- 
ical libraries and in the Wiener Beitrige attest to the range and the world-wide distribution of 
the researches inspired by this point of view. An increasing number of sympathetic articles in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie and other periodicals give evidence of its influence in the Ger- 
man-speaking world. But perhaps the most striking demonstration of its robustness is the ex- 
tent to which its concepts have recently been applied in related fields; by Pinard de la Boullaye 
in comparative religion, by Menghin, Heine-Geldern, and Kern in prehistory, by Lebzelter in 
physical anthropology. Finally, hypotheses arising out of the application of its concepts (for 
example, the Mon-Khmer theory of Schmidt and the related archaeological reconstructions in 
southeast Asia of Heine-Geldern) have stimulated fruitful lines of research by those in no sense 
committed to the Kulturkreislehre. 

‘ The indispensable book is, of course, Professor Graebner’s Methode der Ethnologie 
(Heidelberg, 1911). It is also worth while to consult certain relevant passages in Graebner’s 
model, Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der historischen Methode (6th ed., Munich-Leipzig, 1914). The 
following additional references are also of fundamental importance: Ratzel, Anthropogeogra- 
phie (Stuttgart, 1899), esp. Vol. 2, pp. 577 ff, 605 ff, 651 ff; Geschichte, Vélkerkunde und his- 
torische Perspective (Historische Zeitschrift, Vol. 93, 1904, p. 1 ff); Frobenius, Die naturwiss- 
enschaftliche Kulturlehre (Allgem. verstindliche naturwiss., Abh. 20, 1899); Graebner, 
Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Ozeanien, and Ankerman, Kulturschichten in Afrika 
(Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 37, 1905, pp. 28-90); Graebner, Die melanesische Bogenkultur 
und ihre Verwandten (Anthropos, Vol. 4, 1909, pp. 726-80, 998-1032). A critical résumé 
of the background of the Kulturkreislehre prior to 1911 is given by Schmidt, Die kultur- 
historische Methode in der Ethnologie (Anthropos, Vol. 6, 1911, pp. 1023-36). See also 
Schmidt, Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Siidamerika (Zeit. fiir Eth., Vol. 45, 1914, pp. 
1014-1130); Schmidt and Koppers, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft der Vélker, the first part of 
the Volker und Kulturen division of the Mensch aller Zeiten series (Regensburg, 1924: this im- 
portant book is usually referred to as ‘‘Vélker und Kulturen,”’ a practice which will be adhered 
to in this paper). Another work which the Vienna school considers an authentic methodolugi- 
cal contribution is Pinard de la Boullaye’s Etude Comparée de la Religion (3rd ed., Paris, 
1929), see esp. Vol. 2, Ch. 6, Methode Anthropologique Nouvelle. As for references in English, 
some important passages from Graebner’s ““Methode”’ are translated and published under the 
title “Causality and Culture” in The Making of Man (V. F. Calverton, ed., New York, 1931). 
In Schmidt’s The Origin and Growth of Religion (trans. by H. J. Rose, London, 1931) there 
are some very condensed considerations of the method and theory: see esp. p. 232 ff. Likewise 
in the first chapter of Schmidt’s High Gods in North America (Oxford, 1933) and in pp. 1-34 of 
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tations of space make it necessary to proceed directly to a brief review of 
its latest systematic presentation, “‘Beitrage zur Methodik der Vélker- 
kunde”’ by Dr Van Bulck.® As with Graebner attention is focused upon the 
attempt to establish chronology through typology and chorology, and com- 
parative chorology is regarded as the groundwork of ethnology. But Van 
Bulck’s “‘Beitraége’’ would appear to be, to some extent, a reworking of 
the Kulturkreislehre, especially in terms of criticisms which had been re- 
peatedly leveled against*it. Van Bulck takes much more realistic account 
of the complications and difficulties; he makes an urgent plea for anchoring 
the Kulturkreise in every possible way to facts established by stratigraphic 
archaeology, physical anthropology, linguistics, documentary history. He 
lays less emphasis on migration and more on other forms of diffusion. He 
draws attention to the importance of the individual in primitive culture, 
especially as a factor in culture dynamics which he discusses in detail, 
considering (1) die Kulturfaktoren: (a) mental characters of groups and 
individuals, (b) the geographic milieu, (c) the cultural milieu, (d) the 
significance of the personality of individuals; (2) diffusion: (a) by contact 
of peoples, (b) by contact of isolated individuals, (c) by migration, (d) 
through stratification connected with conquest, (e) by religious prosely- 
tism, (f) by trade, (g) by radiation from a civilization; (3) culture change 
as manifested in: (a) conservatism, (b) internal development, (c) enrich- 
ment, (d) disintegration. The central problem he phrases as follows: 


How will it Le possible to realize the dynamic out of the static? . . . The static 
is simply an abstraction. . . . It would therefore be an error to conceive of culture 
history as something static which neither diffused outwardly nor inwardly altered. 
Nor is culture history a sequence of static culture strata or culture epochs which 
follow upon one another. The culture stratum like the culture complex—though 
demonstrated out of the static culture picture—has not been constant as such. For 
the only constant factor in culture process is its dynamic development. . . . 

The ethnologist can never come to grips directly with the dynamic. When the 
ethnographer describes the Kuliurleben of a people, he really abstracts from the 
actual life and offers in his presentation only a static cross section through the flux 
of the living. Genetic general history encounters this difficulty also. ... But this 
problem makes especially difficult the task of the ethnologist, for his research is 
concerned in large part with the past and the distant past . . . . The problem is not 
hopeless, however, for in the present lives the past as well as the future. Kulturleben 


his “Primitive Man” in European Civilization (E. Eyre, ed., Oxford, 1934: note that Schmidt’s 
contribution was written in 1930). But none of these give really satisfactory accounts of the 
Kulturkreislehre. 

5 Vienna, 1932. 
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is not a world line, unbroken by creative periods of culture change. If that were 
the case, one would have to give up the culture history of the non-literate peoples, 
for the earlier would be forever lost and in the present we could only find the present. 
But if, on the contrary, the earlier lives on in the present, then analysis and deduc- 
tion become successful, for the complex points to its components. These elements 
permit the reconstruction of the earlier. But we cannot thus comprehend the earlier 
dynamic as such—but only the static aspects of the earlier dynamic cultural proc- 
ess .... Culture strata, culture groups, culture complexes must not be allowed to 
remain as torpid abstractions but must be cross-sections of Kulturleben at various 
points. We must try to discover and depict as many as possible of these imperfect 
cross-sections. The farther we can go in this direction, the nearer can we come to 
recapturing the dynamic course.® 


The culture historical viewpoint as redefined by Van Bulck can be 
summarized as follows. The first and basic problem of ethnology is that of 
working out cultural connections. Its proper aim, as a branch of history 
in the widest sense, is to reveal to the greatest possible extent the spatial 
and chronological antecedents of the known presence of a given cultural 
fact at a particular time in a particular place. Only after we know—roughly 
at least—the cultural and environmental context in which a given custom 
or institution or artifact evolved can we properly bring psychological and 
environmental interpretation into play. A cultural phenomenon can only 
be fully understood through the ideologies of those cultural groups in which 
it evolved, not simply in the context of its present-day setting. 

The ethnologist must begin with a definite, rather small area, studying 
all the data both primary and secondary. Following Graebner, Van Bulck 
shows how the techniques used by historians in the treatment of their 
sources might be applied by ethnologists. He suggests means by which the 
ethnologist should check, test, control his direct and indirect sources, 
whether objects of material culture, accounts of travellers, monographs of 
professional ethnographers, photographs, secondarily recorded anecdotes, 
or whatever. By thus using standard and somewhat objective techniques, 
the ethnologist can establish the relative trustworthiness of his materials 
and the use he is justified in making of them. In dealing with secondary 
sources the ethnologist must ever bear in mind that the data have passed 
through the medium of at least one human mind, and they must conse- 
quently be scrutinized to detect accretions or distortions. Similarly, the 
ethnologist must check for the possible interdependence of several accounts. 
Various useful external and internal criteria are discussed: for Zeitbestim- 
mung—does a given report give reliable information for one period and not 


6 Van Bulck, op. cit., p. 240 ff. 
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another?—for Orilichkeit—does a certain report apply to only part of the 
area in question? Similarly there must be an Ort-und Zeitbestimmung for 
every specimen used as well as the application of the Kritik der Echtheit. 
Van Bulck stresses the point that working through the material relating 
to even a rather small area in critical and exact fashion takes a great deal 
of time so that the ethnologist must not expect to jump from one region to 
another in the turn of a hand. But eventually the data on neighboring re- 
gions must be treated similarly. 

The student then makes distribution maps and proceeds to the analysis 
of the distribution of culture traits. He must be sure that his studies of 
culture elements encompass all the principal aspects of culture: material, 
spiritual, social, religious, economic. He must beware of a too atomistic 
handling of his material: he must bear in mind the living, dynamic nature 
of culture and relate his investigations to the culture bearers as well as to 
abstracted traits. Nevertheless he must endeavor to determine as far as 
possible the traits brought into the area in question by commerce, conquest, 
radiation, religious proselytism, etc., though realizing always that these cate- 
gories are methodological devices which are more often than not mingled 
in concrete instances. There must similarly be careful study to form an 
opinion as to whether the living culture dealt with is relatively homo- 
geneous or whether stratifications iibereinander or nebeneinander or durch- 
einander exist. 

The establishment of spatial and temporal distributions reveals that 
certain culture elements appear in association in a fashion too consistent 
to be fortuitous. Such geographical culture complexes or Kulturkreise do 
not constitute unities in the sense of being minutely homogeneous without 
variation or contradiction: special environmental, individual, and his- 
torical factors often eliminate or modify in the passage of time particular 
traits in particular areas. There are nevertheless certain persistent aggre- 
gates. The Kulturkreise must be defined not by any a priori considerations 
but simply by observation of associated occurrences of culture elements in 
spatially discrete areas. In regions where contact and fusion have demon- 
strably taken place, particularly precise investigation is needed, for here 
combinations of an arbitrary, unstable, and non-organic kind tend to be 
formed. 

Under what circumstances may historical connection be regarded as 
probable in the face of spatial discontinuity? Any one of the criteria’ pro- 


7 The Hauptkriterien are Form, Quantitéts, and Adhdrenz (really a special case of the 
Quantitadts). The Hilfskriterien are Kontinuitéts and V erwandschaftsgrad. The Form Criterion 
is essentially the typological method, but many safeguards are insisted on to make it certain 
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posed by Graebner and de la Boullaye to indicate relationship and stratifi- 
cation is weak when taken by itself, but when many of them are united 
through the Quantitdtskriterium the evidence may sometimes be regarded 
as strongly presumptive, occasionally as decisive.* To utilize these criteria 
properly the ethnologist must have studied the receptivity of particular 
culture traits both in general and in the specific cultures in question. And 
in every case an effort must be made to utilize the controls afforded by the 
Hilfswissenschaften: physical anthropology, prehistoric archaeology, docu- 
mentary history, linguistic palaeontology. In sum, a migration hypothesis 
must be based upon evidence gathered from as many as possible of the 
following sources: primary and secondary documents, oral tradition (which 
must be checked as to whether traditions of different groups are contradic- 
tory and as to whether they are contradicted or supported by place names, 
genealogies, and the like), character of tribal and other divisions, linguis- 
tics, physical characters, and the archaeological and ethnographical distri- 
bution of culture traits as interpreted in the light of the several criteria. 

If satisfactory documentary history or demonstrably trustworthy tra- 
ditions are lacking in any given case, we must have only a limited con- 
fidence in our conclusions, which cannot be regarded as more than heuristic 
working hypotheses, which can only under exceptional circumstances and 
with many reservations be used as a basis for further hypotheses. In no 


or probable that the resemblances do not rest simply upon the limitations of similar materials 
or upon the necessities of common function. The Quantity Criterion is basically the principle 
that we must, in assessing connection, take into account not merely typological resemblances 
of a single trait but also the whole number of such similarities between traits or groups of 
traits. The wider the separation the proportionately stronger the evidence of these two criteria 
must be to justify our basing conclusions or hypotheses upon it. In any case the Criterion of 
Continuity must be applied: the possibility of a former continuous contact must be demon- 
strated. The probability of two separated areas being validly connected is increased by the dis- 
covery of enclaves between, in which the Kwlturkreis in question is at least partially repre- 
sented. We must also utilize the Criterion of Degree of Relationship. Do the resemblances in 
question increase in strength and number as we approach the two chief areas now separated 
by a cultural discontinuity? 

De la Boullaye’s criteria: (1) critére de présupposition nécessaire—any culture element 
which presupposes another is more recent than the one which it presupposes (taken over from 
Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, Ottawa, 1916, p. 15); (2) critére de 
compenétration rélative—ideas and rites are older in proportion as they are more intimately 
related to each of the parts of the culture, while they tend to be more recent in proportion as 
they are more isolated; (3) critére d’atrophie—traits which appear moribund are often older 
than those which are vigorously functioning; (4) critére d’association sociale—that which is 
observed particularly or exclusively among the upper classes tends to be more recent, while 
that which is confined to depressed classes is usually older in the region. 

§ Van Bulck, op. cit., p. 233. 
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case must we base even a working hypothesis simply upon evidence from 
only one of the Hilfswissenschaften. Likewise the ethnologist must not rest 
content to accept data from the Hilfswissenschaften at face value; he must 
make some test of its relative reliability. However, evidence which is almost 
valueless for the special discipline is occasionally useful to the ethnologist. 
For example, the linguist regards with suspicion the attempt to establish 
the genetic relationship of languages by comparison of vocabularies. But 
for the ethnologist word distribution maps will often suggest (or afford 
partial confirmation of) hypotheses. 

Any working hypothesis arrived at must be constantly revised or altered 
as new facts are brought to light. Only a hypothesis which best enables us 
to understand all the facts may be retained. 

In some cases the Kulturschichten (the several Kreise which may exist 
contemporaneously in a specific region ordered in a relative chronology with 
respect to their first appearance in that region) will emerge. But since the 
ethnologist seldom hopes to advance beyond a rough outline of migrations, 
it is not always possible to delimit the culture strata of an area with con- 
fidence. The endeavor should be to link the older strata in each region 
solidly to archaeological levels and to tie the younger substantially to 
historical documents. With these two end points controlled the chances 
of working out correctly the intervening sequence are much greater. 

We must now attempt to give both sharper focus and wider horizons to 
our picture of the Kulturkreislehre. Let us turn to the premises and assump- 
tions of the theory, beginning with those which in part at least are recog- 
nized.® Although it cannot be maintained that this point of view completely 
disregards the individual,’® it is probably true, as Professor Herskovits 
has suggested,'! that two premises are basic: 


® There are certain explicit premises which have been so fully discussed both within and 
without the Wiener Schule that they will not be considered here. Such are human monogenesis 
(see Schmidt-Koppers, op. cit., p. 71); the hypothesis that well consolidated cultures underwent 
separate and to some extent parallel developments under conditions of relative isolation before 
the barriers of the last glacial maximum had disappeared; the hypothesis that migrations were 
for long exclusively by land and that hence iater-continental movements of peoples (except 
those between Europe and Asia, of course) in most cases necessarily passed through geographic 
areas of rather restricted size. 

10 Schmidt and Koppers insist upon a certain freedom of the human will and upon the 
significance of human personality and individuality for the development of culture. See ibid., 
pp. 36-39; also Schmidt, Fritz Graebner (Anthropos, Vol. 30, 1935), p. 207; cf. Koppers: 
. . der Einmaligkeit der historischen Handlung . . . letzten Endes in der geistig-freien Persin- 
lichkeit des Menschen in besonderen aber im schipferischen Individuum, Grund und Quelle hat” 
(Das historische Prinzip und die vergleichende Religionswissenschaft, ms., a lecture delivered 
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1. Poverty of man’s ability to devise new means of meeting his environ- 
ment. 

2. Imitativeness of man and contagiousness of culture. 

Professor Boas has called attention to two closely related assumptions: 

3. The essential mental uniformity of mankind.” 

4. The stability of the union of culture elements.” 

Some respectable evidence has been adduced in favor of all four of these 
assumptions, but they would all seem to merit further separate and more 
exhaustive investigation. The method both of establishing and of refuting 
them has been too much that of highly imperfect induction. That is, the 
establishers and defenders of the Kulturkreislehre cite a number of instances 
in which certain culture elements have been associated with something 
approaching permanence. Their critics seem to feel that they refute this 
position by bringing forward a few examples where the contrary has been 
true. Such a criticism, however, has but little significance unless we assume 
that there are “laws” of culture like those of chemistry or physics so that 
a generalization must be rejected if a single particular does not accord with 
it. Would it not be eminently desirable for some defender or critic or, better 


at the International Congress of Religious Science, Brussels, Sept. 16-20, 1935). I should like 
to express my gratitude to Professor Koppers for giving me access to this paper in advance of 
publication. 

! The Culture Areas of Africa (Africa, Vol. 3, 1930), p. 59. 

2 Review of Graebner’s ““Methode” (Science, n.s., Vol. 34, 1911), p. 806. If we interpret 
this to mean “‘in all individuals, in all races, in all peoples, there exists etwas Gemeinsames under 
all the differences” (Van Bulck, op. cit., p. 34), Boas is correctly stating an important presup- 
position of the Kulturkreislehre. Schmidt does not, as has been alleged, deny all validity to the 
principle of the Elementargedanken. He regards this as probably a correct generalization but 
thinks it has been given too great a place in method and theory. Schmidt’s view is similar to 
that expressed by Dr Spinden (paper read to the Anthropological Seminar, Harvard Univer- 
sity, March 1,1935) when he said that the great fact of psychic unity was attested primarily by 
the revealed ability of peoples to accept and appropriate inventions originating in other 
cultures. Similarly R. R. Marett in the Fraser Lectures, 1922-32 (London, 1932), p. 188; cf. 
also H. J. Rose, Concerning Parallels (Fraser Lecture for 1934, Oxford, 1934). 

8 Article“Anthropology” (Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 2, New York, 1930). 

4 E.g., Boas, op. cit., 1930. It is obvious that one can also cite examples of known per- 
sistence of traits: the Chinese did not take over milk products although in contact with milk- 
using peoples throughout at least the whole of their recorded history. In any case the culture- 
historical school in no way asserts that all culture traits persist unmodified in all areas. Fur- 
ther, as Professor Lowie has recently pointed out, Boas himself, in discussing the relations of 
the Northwest and Siberia assumes “eine uralte Verbindung.’’ As Professor Lowie asks, how 
does this fit with a categorical denial of the assumption of cultural stability? (Cf. Queries, 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 35, 1933, pp. 288-96.) The problem is of course one of first 
importance. Professor Dixon in “The Building of Cultures” has given some compelling demon- 
strations of the mutability of certain accidental trait complexes. 
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still, some student unidentified with either pos‘tion to collect and analyze 
all definitively documented cases bearing on assumptions 2 and 4? It sug- 
gests itself that these would lend themselves to statistical treatment so 
that we could have an objective means of judging whether a generalization 
was based upon adequate numbers and of estimating the probabilities that 
a given association of cultural variables rested simply upon chance concat- 
enations. This would be of especial importance since these two assump- 
tions are fundamental to the central tenet of the Kulturkreislehre: that the 
association of culture elements rests solely upon an historical connection 
and not upon an inner relation of the elements themselves."* 

Now let us consider some assumptions which are either less explicitly 
recognized"’ or which we can hardly accept in the form usually stated. For 
example, it is continually asserted that ethnology is to be conceived of as 
a branch of history and assumed that the method is an historical one. The 
method is largely historical in form, but the concepts of the theory are in 
large part not taken from history but rather from the Naturwissenschaften, 
particularly biology. Of this almost countless illustrations could be given. 
In Graebner’s 1905 paper he says that the differentie of the Kulturschichten 
may be thought of as “‘type fossils suitable to indicate the sequence of the 
ethnographic strata.” The Schichten concept is clearly geological, and the 
idea of “cultural fossils” is clearly an analogy from palaeontology."* Fur- 
ther, Boas is at least partly right in maintaining that the whole conception 
of the Kulturkreis rests on the biological dictum of the permanence of unit 
characters,'® and, as Lowie points out, there seems in general in diffusionist 


8 For a discussion of some points of method involved see Morant, Cultural Anthropology 
and Statistics (Man, Vol. 35, 1935, No. 37). 

16 Schmidt-Koppers, op. cit., pp. 70-72. Actually one suspects that there is need for some 
clarification here, for while it is stated that the persistence of the combination of traits rests 
only upon historical genetics, yet in the discussion of the concrete Kreise it often seems implied 
that there is an internal relation of some elements which makes for the stability of the union; 
e.g., mother-right and agriculture, hunting and totemism. The whole subject of coherences in 
the organic world would seem a fertile but vast and unexplored field. Zuckerman’s discussion 
of the concept of species cohesion (Functional Affinities, London, 1933, pp. 115-18) is sugges- 
tive in this connection. 

17 It is convenient to postpone the discussion of the unstated assumption that the internal 
development of cultures in time (Tiefentwicklung) plays such a modest réle that, compared to 
the development in space (Breitentwicklung), it may be neglected (cf. Lebzelter Zur Methodik 
menschheitsgeschichtlichten Forschung, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 64, pp. 190-204, 
1932). 

18 It may be objected that such examples are purely “pictorial analogies.’”’ But they make 
clear or vivid the arrangement of data in terms of what?—in terms of concepts borrowed from 
the disciplines which have suggested the pictorial analogies. 

1® Boas, op. cit., 1911, p. 807. 
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theories to be considerable application of the biological dogma that infini- 
tesimal differences make for survival or destruction.” 

Although verbally it is insisted again and again that the development 
of human culture is sui generis and not comparable to phenomena of organic 
or inorganic nature, yet these authors appear to treat cultural facts as the 
facts of physical or biological science—or as mathematical abstractions. 
They appear to follow out a cultural analysis and taxonomy which seems 
to me strictly comparable to racial classification. The physical anthropolo- 
gist measures and observes a sample of a population. If, after due statistical 
safeguards have been taken into account, the population on the basis of 
this sample shows ‘‘a combination of metrical and morphological features” 
extremely like that of another population, he most often assumes genetic 
connection, more or less regardless of geographical distance. The Vienna 
ethnologist acquires a sample of the culture of a given people from the 
literature and from museum specimens. If, on the basis of this sample, 
this culture appears to exhibit the same combination of qualitative charac- 
ters as another culture, he assumes a genetic connection between the two. 
He denies that relations can be demonstrated by tracing out the distribu- 
tion of single traits," just as the physical anthropologist will deny that 
racial relationships can be established through hair form or cephalic index 
alone. Although Schmidt and others insist that the connection between 
the traits which distinguish a Kulturkreis is an historical one, they consist- 
ently use biological metaphors (“genetic relationship,” “organic unity’’) 
and in many ways appear to treat the Kulturkreis as if it were an organism. 
The sequence of the Kulturkreise* within an area has reminded many of 
the rejected pseudo-biological Stufenlehre. But Schmidt and Koppers 
rightly reply that it is one thing to endeavor to establish an historical chron- 
ological sequence and another simply to assume that the simpler is younger, 
the more complex more recent.” But on the whole it seems to me that the 
Kulturkreislehre reflects the domination of biological thought as much as 
does the evolutionism of Morgan or Whitehead’s philosophy of organism 
or the holism of General Smuts. 


2 Lowie, op. cit., 1933, p. 293. *1 Van Bulck, op. cit., p. 20 ff. 

*2 Schmidt, Handbuch der vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte (Munster, 1930), p. 140: 
“Die Kulturkreise lassen sich feststellen im raiimlichen Nebeneinander und seitlichen Nachein- 
ander.” 

3 See Koppers, loc. cit., 1935; Schmidt, Ursprung der Gottesidee (Munster, 1931), Vol. 3, 
pp. xii, xiii; The Position of Women with Regard to Property in Primitive Society (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935), p. 249. 

* T cannot see that any sufficient grounds either empirical or a priori have been established 
for rigorously excluding biological concepts. On the contrary, on the a priori side, it would 
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Nor is the kulturgeschichtliche Methode by any means purely inductive, 
as many of its protagonists have maintained.* These investigators start 
with observation, it is true, but presently they seem, as Kroeber has re- 
marked, “‘to leap at synthesis before they have pursued exhaustive analy- 
sis.’’ One searches in vain for a full and lucid explanation of how the ethnol- 
ogist may know precisely which traits form a particular Kreis. Certain steps 
in the process do not seem to be made completely explicit. One has the sense 
of being confronted rather suddenly with the full grown Kulturkreis. And 
from the created Kulturkreise® many deductions are made. For example, 


seem that since culture has been produced by and distributed by a biological organism and is 
conditioned on every hand by biological limitations and considerations, there would be reason 
to think that some biological schemas would be applicable. Cf. Kroeber, Historical Recon- 
struction of Culture Growths and Organic Evolution (American Anthropologist, Vol. 33, 1931, 
pp. 149-56). Radcliffe-Brown uses very illuminating analogies between organic and social 
life: see esp. On the Concept of Function in Social Science (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 
1935). Lebzelter would proceed even further in the application of biological concepts to the 
Kulturkreislehre (op. cit.). On the other hand, it must be pointed out that not all physical 
anthropologists accept the method of establishing genetic connection suggested above. Cf., 
e.g., Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life (2nd ed., New York, 1932), p. 37. Similarly, note 
the great importance given to convergence in many very recent biological writings. Cf., e.g., 
Le Gros Clark, Evolutionary Parallelism and Human Phylogeny (Man, Vol. 36, 1936, No. 2). 

*% Not that this is necessarily anything against it. We too often make of “inductive” a 
shibboleth and give an unwarranted sens péjoratif to “deductive.” The situation is an excellent 
illustration of a too common tendency among scholars to dispose of problems by brandishing 
a word whose content has not been thoroughly analyzed or understood. Because inductive 
methods have achieved spectacular results in the natural sciences, social scientists, yearning 
for equally striking reduction of their more complex phenomena, tend, without fully thinking 
the matter through, to assume that induction, applied in the same way, would be equally 
useful to them. It is also worth remembering that, while very largely the method of natural 
science, induction is the despair of philosophy. See Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic 
(3rd ed., London, 1933), p. 400 ff: “The Problem of Induction.’”’ See also Russell, Our Knowl- 
edge of the External World, esp. pp. 34, 222. Russell even says “Tn the final form of a perfected 
science it would seem that everything ought to be deductive” (p. 34). Cf. MacIver, Is Sociology 
a Natural Science (American Sociological Society, Vol. 25, 1931), p. 25: “We are apt to set 
induction over against deduction, regarding the former as a simple, easily understood, all- 
sufficing and alone legitimate process of passing from particulars to the general. It is safe to 
say that, so understood, induction is a chimera and is never the method by which scientific 
generalization is reached.’’ See also MacIver, Social Causation (American Sociological Society, 
Vol. 26, 1932), p. 30 ff. 

* The fact that such entities are postulated and postulated in chronological relations is an 
essential part of the conceptual scheme, but the names assigned with their specific implications 
represent only an incidental and non-final result of an application of the method. Koppers in 
his review of Menghin’s “‘Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit’”’ (Anthropos, Vol. 26, 1931) says (p. 
238) that this nomenclature needs revision or reform. (Menghin had suggested speaking of 
Grundkulturen—term first suggested by Kern—and Stammkulturen in place of Ur-, Primar, 
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as Lowie has pointed out,’ the view that any Pueblo tribes adopted matri- 
lineal descent from the Athabascan-speaking peoples can be defended only 
on the basis of deductions from the union of totemism with matrilineal 
descent in the postulated Kulturkreise. But, in view of many misunder- 
standings, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the leaders of the 
Kulturkreis movement do not regard the several Kreise as definitively and 
irrevocably established.** Hence the Kulturkreislehre by no means stands 
or falls in terms of objections which may be raised against any specific 
Kreis which has been defined. 

In the more recent literature there is some recognition that the method 
is in part deductive. Van Bulck asserts that in certain circumstances the 
ethnologist may justifiably proceed from the general to the particular.” 
He says that both facts and hypotheses must be used: the points of depar- 
ture are the discrete facts, but in the course of research hypotheses are 
used as heuristic aids. 

It has often been claimed by protagonists of the Kulturkreislehre that 
their method is objective, indeed that it is synonymous with “objective 
method in ethnology.” In careful discussions of theoretical points it is 
realized that flawless objectivity is not attained,*® but since the claim of 


and Secondérkulturen: such a shift has, of course, significant theoretical implications.) 

The Kreis concept seems to me probably a valuable one, but there can be no doubt both 
that its conceptual and logical ramifications need deeper and wider exploration (cf. footnote 
16, supra), that the relations of the concept to established data need more meticulous and ex- 
haustive examination, and that (if the Kreise withstand the first two tests) the individual 
Kreise must to a fuller extent “be forged in the teeth of stubborn and irreducible facts.” 

27 Review of “Volker und Kulturen” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 28, 1926), p. 284. 

28 “Was ich neuerdings mit allem Nachdruck in Erinnerung bringen michte, ist die Tatsache, 
dass unbedingt ein Unterschied su machen ist zwischen der historischen-ethnologischen Methode 
einerseits und den mit ihrer Hilfe bis jetzt erzielten Kulturkreisen. Wenn von der ersteren mit aller 
Zuversicht gesagt werden kann, dass sie der Hauptsache nach bleiben wird, so gilt dass nicht in 
gleichen Masse von den letzteren, den Kulturkreisen. Diese stellen ja gewissermassen in General- 
zusammenfassungen die Kultureinheiten dar, wie sie auf grund des bis jetzt bekannten und nach 
historischen Gesichtspunkten durchgearbeiteten ethnologischen Materials erfasst und aufgestellt 
werden konnten. Weitere Forschung, sumal Heranziehung und Beriicksichtigung neuer Quellen- 
materialien, wird im Bilde dieser Kulturkreise ohne Zweifel noch manche Anderung, bzw. Ergdn- 
sung, wie auch Korrektur notwendig machen” (Koppers, op. cit., 1935; cf. similarly Schmidt, 
op. cit., 1935, p. 211). 

2° Van Bulck, op. cit., p. 241. 

3© Koppers, for example (0. cit., 1931, p. 228) recognizes that the very phrase “socially 
significant happenings” in the Kulturkreislehre definition of culture history implies a value 
judgment. Likewise using the expression “from simple to undifferentiated” as applied even to 
material culture, implies, he admits, often not merely a quantitative but also a qualitative 
judgment. 
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objectivity is often made, albeit sometimes with qualification, it seems 
worth while to point out some respects in which the method appears sub- 
jective. In the first place, as has already been suggested, the means of 
establishing the Kulturkreise have hardly yet attained to full objectivity. 
Even when it is asserted that the traits used in determining the Kreis 
must be those which are essential to the Gesamtheit of a culture, does not 
this unavoidably involve a value judgment? I, for example, would feel that 
Van Bulck has neglected a very important category: the aesthetic.** In the 
second place, the very definition of culture elements is inevitably some- 
what subjective—as is the application of the Form Criterion.” The Quan- 
tity Criterion, however objective it may be by itself, is applied, it must 
not be forgotten, to data selected by the Form Criterion.” As Boas, Mal- 
inowski, and others have insisted, the method of establishing cultural 
identities is not without serious subjectivities,“ and, as Goldenweiser has 
observed, “if our judgment of cultural identities is far from erring, then 
geographical factors can no longer be disregarded.” Nevertheless it would 
seem logically unsound to reject a method on the ground that it does not 
perfectly attain its ideals, and this method certainly represents an advance 
over the undisciplined application of opinion to each successive problem. 


31 Schmidt, High Gods in North America, p. 8, does include the aesthetic. 

2 Cf. Lowie, On the Principle of Convergence in Ethnology (Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, Vol. 25, 1912), esp. p. 27. Throughout this paper I have used the expressions “culture 
trait” and “‘culture element’’ without defining them. This should not be taken to imply that 
I do not recognize the difficulties involved in such definition. I feel that such ‘‘atomization”’ 
often does real violence to the cultural phenomena in question, but it is necessary to the 
clarification of some issues and, I believe, justifiable, provided one takes the problem into ac- 
count. 

33 Some of the more recent writers of the culture historical school are fully aware of the 
problems involved here. See Trimborn, Zur Lehre von den Kulturkreisen (Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, Vol. 64, 1932), esp. p. 112. For a worthwhile discussion of some refinements in the 
typological method, see Gorodzov, The Typological Method in Archaeology (American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 35, 1933, pp. 95-102). 

* Tn particular it is felt that alternative explanations in each specific case are not suffi- 
ciently weighed. Cf. Lesser, Functionalism in Social Anthropology (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 37, 1935), p. 392. 

% Diffusionism and Historical Ethnology (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 31, 1925), 
p. 22. The geographical factor is not one which the Kulturkreislehre proposes to disregard in 
any case, except when certain conditions have been fulfilled. In this connection the increasing 
realization of the complexity of their subject-matter on the part of writers of the culture- 
historical school should be emphasized. See, e.g., Koppers, op. cit., 1935; Schmidt, Ursprung, 
Vol. 6, pp. ix, x. The leaders of the Kuliurkreislehre have repeatedly stressed the general prin- 
ciple that the resemblances must be of a highly specific order. But the essential dilemma of the 
subjective nature of the Form Criterion must be regarded as unsolved, and it seems unlikely 
that any purely objective formula for dealing with all instances could be devised. 
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It is true that no purely objective, or at least no even approximately 
quantitative, criterion has been proposed as a standard for the degree of 
complexity which must be involved in a trait before resemblances can be 
regarded as significant. Nor has a touchstone for the total number of traits 
which must be demonstrated as related between two areas been put for- 
ward, although it has been suggested that the minimum number would be 
different in the case of more ancient and more recent complexes.” The 
fact, of course, that mainly complexes of traits are dealt with makes for 
a safeguard.*’ In any case the fundamental difficulty is realized,** and the 
cautions urged should, if meticulously followed, prevent many or serious 
errors. In any case does not the very nature of the subject matter make 
an inflexible formula absurd? The relevant question is: considering each 
case on its own merits in terms of the general principles*® laid down, does 
a judgment based on a number of traits represent an approximation to 
the truth? It would seem a fallacy to demand, as some of the critics of the 
Kulturkreislehre apparently do, that methodological principles must lead us 
to the precise uniformities of the physical sciences. It seems likely that the 
cultural anthropologist ought to be content with principles which will 
establish trends and tendencies with a high degree of statistical probabil- 
ity.” 


3% Cf. Graebner, op. cit., p. 144; Schmidt, Ursprung, Vol. 3, p. 47; Vol. 6 (1935), pp. 376-77. 

37 There remains the associated dilemma of the weighting of data. Sapir has criticized 
Graebner for this (Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, Ottawa, 1916, p. 87). 
This monograph, though containing many severe criticisms of Graebner, is consistently re- 
ferred to by the followers of the Kulturkreislehre as the most important American contribution 
to methodology (cf. Schmidt, Origin and Growth, p. 226 ff). Lebzelter (op. cit.) on the basis 
that more refined taxonomical principles must proceed a mature ethnology, has proposed 
that ethnologists endeavor to distinguish between those characters which are essential (kon- 
struktiv) and those which are incidental to a given culture. 

38 “We, too, are well aware . . . of simpler and more complicated forms. We are also aware 
that there are simple, elementary, be they material or purposive, identities and similarities, 
which therefore are of no import in establishing culturally related connections” (Koppers, re- 
view of Dixon, “The Building of Cultures,’ Anthropos, Vol. 24, 1929, p. 696). 

3® For another discussion of these general principles see Steward, Diffusion and Inde- 
pendent Invention (American Anthropologist, Vol. 31, 1929, pp. 491-96). 

«© The contemporary physicist even finds that some phenomena escape from “the straight- 
jacket of uniformity.” Cf. Lindemann, The Physical Significance of the Quantum Theory 
(Oxford, 1932), esp. pp. 15, 145 ff. Cf. also E. Schroedinger, Science and the Human Tempera- 
ment (New York, 1935). It would seem probable that the student of culture should avoid the 
word “cause” and think in terms of such concepts as “mutual dependence,” “necessary as- 
sociation,” and “conditioning.” It would also seem that such relations, at least in certain lim- 
ited problems, might best be indicated or demonstrated by statistical methods. Cf. Klimek and 
Milke, An Analysis of the Material Culture of the Tupi Peoples (American Anthropologist, 
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Some writers have attributed to Schmidt and Koppers a kind of external 
and objective view of culture which they themselves disavow. On the 
ground that in “Vélker und Kulturen” they seem to regard social organiza- 
tion in certain Kulturkreise as dependent on economic organization," a 
belief in economic determinism and an acceptance of a mechanical, mate- 
rialistic causality has been ascribed to them. But, rather, as Walk has 
shown,® their position is that external environmental circumstances have 
conditioned (in the sense of stimulating or prohibiting) the rise and develop- 
ment of man’s spiritual and social culture. As follows naturally from their 
general philosophical position, it is a question of the timeless entities which 
exist as inner potentialities in the human spirit realizing themselves in time 
and in the manifest forms of material and social culture.“ 

The writers of the Kulturkreislehre reject the physico-mathematical 
notion of causality as meaningless in culture-historical phenomena which 
are in time and hence not reversible and in which it is impossible to define 
identical circumstances with minute exactitude. They do not, however, 
like Spann, simply substitute the concept of Gliedlichkeit for that of Ursich- 
lichkeit.“ They retain the concept of causality but their concept appears 
to refer almost exclusively to an antecedent-consequent relationship be- 
tween events. But it is not, one infers, identical with time-sequence. 
Schmidt implies® that Wheeler expresses the Kulturkreislehre view of 
causality when he says: 


In history . . . we are dealing with a set of unique terms in an everchanging 
system. Causality is based on selection with reference to the purpose in hand. All 
history is idiographic: that is to say, its aim is the conceptual reconstruction of 
Historical Reality in the greatest possible truth. This aim therefore will be the con- 
struction of a conceptual series in Time whose inner coherency as tested by general 
reality is a maximum, that is whose terms follow most necessarily from one another. 
And these are Causal series. 


Vol. 37, 1935, pp. 71-91). For recent discussions relating especially to statistical methods as 
indicating historical connection, see Wallis, Probability and the Diffusion of Culture Traits 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 30, 1928, pp. 94-106) and Clements, Quantitative Method 
in Ethnography (ibid., pp. 295-310). 

*! Cf. Schmidt-Koppers, op. cit., pp. 193, 253, 537. 

“ L. Walk, Der Kausalititsbegriff bei Schmidt-Koppers und Othmar Spann (Schmidt 
Festschrift, Vienna, 1928, pp. 969-77). 

* Cf. Schmidt’s definition of ethnology: “eine Wissenschaft, welche die Entwicklung des 
Geistes und der durch den Geist geleiteten dusseren Téatigkeit des Menschen. . . .” (Schmidt- 
Koppers, op. cit., p. 25). 

“ Cf. Kategorienlehre (Jena, 1924), esp. pp. 54 ff, 92 ff; Gesellschaftslehre (Jena, 1923), 
pp. 8, 530 ff. 

* Schmidt, review of Wheeler (Anthropos, Vol. 8, 1912), pp. 252-54; cf. also footnote 135, 
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The same thing may be expressed by saying that an Historical Causal Series is 
one through which runs an unbroken identity. Cause and effect, therefore, in His- 
tory is the temporal relation between terms in a coherent series, each of which car- 
ries on an Identity. Its value or completeness varies in degree; and the aim of his- 
torical research is to raise this degree, that is to strengthen the Continuous Identity. 
This is true whatever be the social product which is dealt with—a people, an insti- 
tution, or an implement.“ 


While its defenders would place their system in Goldenweiser’s Objec- 
tive-Historical category, the Kulturkreislehre clearly has deep-going affilia- 
tions with the rationalistic deductive logics.‘7 In this connection it is 
enlightening to remember that Schmidt is a priest, that he was trained as 
a theologian, and is steeped in the dialectical subtleties of Thomas Aquinas 
and Albertus Magnus. And it is by no means irrelevant to our understand- 
ing of the Kulturkreislehre to realize that Koppers also is a priest, and that 
both Pinard de la Boullaye and Van Bulck are members of the Society of 
Jesus. Pinard de la’ Boullaye was a professional logician before he became 
a comparative religionist.** I do not in the least mean to imply that the 
scientific worth of their researches is thereby negatived. Kant was surely 
right in maintaining that cognition is impossible without the application 
of interpretative principles—and those underlying the metaphysics of the 
Roman Catholic Church are as intellectually respectable as any others in 
the present state of our knowledge about man and the universe. We must, 
I think, rigorously avoid the temptation to dismiss the Kulturkreislehre as 
founded upon a “bias.’’*® I sometimes wonder if it is not in part true that 


 G. C. Wheeler, The Conception of the Causal Relation in Sociological Science (Fest- 
krift Tillegnad Edvard Westermarck, Helsingfors, 1912), pp. 190-91. 

‘7 Its expounders ought to agree fully with MaclIver when he says: “It is inherent in the 
nature of thinking that we never know a particular except as an instance of some dimly or 
clearly conceived type. By the analysis of various particulars we correct, or modify our idea 
of the type, we do not create it de novo” (op. cit., 1932, p. 31). It is implicit in most of the 
thinking of the Kulturkreislehre that universals are before things. 

48 We must not forget, of course, that Graebner and Ankerman had no such connections, 
and it is worth remembering that Schmidt receives a drubbing in the ““Methode.” 

‘9 It is true, of course, that Schmidt and Koppers, as priests, are almost compelled to re- 
ject “Evolutionismus” (while accepting evolution as a valid principle abundantly established 
in paleontology and biology) as based upon the assumption that human beings are subject to 
the rigid determinism which seems to prevail in nature generally. It is also true that some of 
Schmidt’s (in particular) observations upon anthropological matters (e.g., his discussion of 
primate relationships in Eyre’s “European Civilization”) seem to have a direct ulterior re- 
lation to certain tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. But the tendency for scientists, par- 
ticularly in quasi-popular works, to give a prominent place to facts and theories which fit 
their personal Weltanschauung is almost universal and would seem not illegitimate so long as 
no violence is done to the facts as known. Nevertheless it must be acknowledged in reading the 
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because its “biases” are somewhat more apparent than those of some other 
ethnological schools that the doctrines are therefore perhaps the less 
dangerous. And how much difference, after all, is there between a “bias” and 
a “premise.” A “bias,” I suppose has what the psychoanalysts call “‘affect- 
content.” But if we are quite honest, how many of the fundamental pre- 
suppositions upon which the thinking of any of us are founded are truly 
free from emotional content? Are not the fundamental operations of science 
at best little more than consistent arrangements of data in accord with a 
few dominating concepts? 

We all approach any problem with a view of the world, with often 
unrealized presuppositions as to the nature of things which deeply condi- 
tion both the data we perceive, the ideas we conceive, and the relations 
we infer between them. It is important to remember this, it seems to me, 
and to beware of the fallacy of the behaviorist and other naively mechan- 
istic approaches.* In considering the Kulturkreislehre the illuminating fact to 
be reckoned with is that it is most intimately related to the Absolutist phi- 
losophies, to the scholastic philosophies of the middle ages, and, of modern 
philosophies, particularly to that of Hegel with its central proposition 
“nicht causae sondern rationes beherrschen die Welt.” 

Yes, the Kulturkreislehre can only be fully comprehended in terms of 
the intellectual climate in which its covert assumptions have matured; 
just as it is meaningful to remember that the theoretical position of Pro- 
fessor Boas (and of other American anthropologists) has very real connec- 
tions with certain rather dominant currents of recent American thought, 
notably the philosophical thought of James and Dewey."' Indeed such a 
typically American anthropological concept as that of the culture area is 
more fully comprehended in such a frame of reference.** Compare the reviv- 
al of Morgan in Russia. 


more serious works of Schmidt and Koppers one also rather often gets a sense of their lack of 
detachment in viewing certain questions. 

5° Cf. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1933), p. 198: “‘. . . the first point to 
remember is that the observational order is invariably interpreted in terms of the concepts 
supplied by the conceptual order.’’ And Poincaré, Science et Méthode (Paris, 1909), p. 12: 
“La méthode, c’est precisément le choix des faits’’ (cited by Homans and Curtis, An Introduction 
to Pareto, New York, 1935). 

5! Cf. Lesser, The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game (Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology, Vol. 16, 1933), p. x. 

% As Herskovits has remarked, the culture area is a two-dimensional concept, the Kudtur- 
kreis a three-dimensional. The culture area is ‘‘a technique of description which involves one 
time plane” (op. cit., 1930, p. 62). For a recent criticism cf. Woods, A Criticism of Wissler’s 
North American Culture Areas (American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, 1934, pp. 517-23). For 
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II 


I shall now present some facts and opinions relevant to a number of 
crucial issues by approaching them through discussions published by 
English-speaking anthropologists of more than one school of thought. I 
believe that this will not only enable us to see more clearly both what the 
ideas of the Kulturkreislehre are and what they are not, but that we shall 
also gain thereby some material for reflection upon the anthropological 
significance of anthropological controversies generally. 

We may well begin with Professor Dixon’s ‘‘The Building of Cultures.” 
This is often referred to by American anthropologists as giving an excellent 
criticism of the Kulturkreislehre. And a sober and attentive reading does 
almost inevitably create the impression that here we have a plain-spoken 
but careful, sane, altogether specific and logical evaluation. But—to borrow 
a phrase from Professor Dixon himself—‘‘let us look a little more closely 
into the facts.” 

Note first of all that although “The Building of Cultures” was pub- 
lished in 1928, Dr Dixon makes no reference to any modifications in the 
Kulturkreislehre subsequent to 1914, although by 1924 “Vélker und Kul- 
turen” and the first edition of “Etude Comparée” had appeared, and in 
1926, in the second edition of ‘‘Der Ursprung der Gottesidee,’”’ Schmidt 
had given a concise summary of his point of view (pp. 743-67). 

Dixon, like a number of other American scholars, persistently refers to 
the Kulturkreislehre as “the theory of culture strata.” But Kreis cannot 


criticisms more concerned with the theory involved see Boas, op. cit., 1930. See also Dixon, The 
Building of Cultures (New York, 1928). (I should like to point out in passing that in some re- 
spects Dixon’s “accidental trait complex” is very much like the Kulturkreis concept although 
of course he interprets its significance very differently—cf. pp. 160-61, 166.) See also Kroeber, 
The Culture Area and Age Area Concepts of Clark Wissler (Methods in Social Science, Chi 
cago, 1931), p. 249. Kroeber suggests that it was “‘the comparatively uniform and undocu- 
mented mass of native New World culture’ which was responsible for this “‘static descriptive 
approach.” Nevertheless the two concepts (culture area and Kulturkreis) would seem to have 
important ideological and possibly historical relations, and it might be an interesting study 
in diffusion to work out their effects on one another. Boas (Conference on Regional Phenome 
na, National Research Council, Washington, 1930, p. 30) refers the culture area concept back 
at least to Klem’s “History of Human Culture.”” But Boas and Holmes apparently began to 
operate with the culture area concepts as something rather more than a device for museum 
classification about the same time Frobenius first wrote of the Aulturkreis. It is interesting to 
note that a concept very similar to that of the culture area has been considerably discussed in 
Germany relatively recently. See Krause, Kulturprovinzen und Kulturkreise (Tagungsbericht 
der deutschen anthropologischen Gesellschaft, Augsburg, 1926) 


be translated as “stratum,” or, if it is meant simply to name the theory 
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for its leading idea, the choice seems unfair and distorting, for that part 
of the theory referring to Schichten, while an important concept, is only one 
and is not fundamental to the others. The Kreis is the core of the theory. 
It is like calling the Roman Catholic Church “the church of the infallibility 
of one man;”’ that is, it seems to be the fallacy of naming by the one concept 
to which the critic has strongest objection. 

Now let us turn to a.quotation: 


One school, which may be called the diffusionist holds that culture traits have 
been invented or discovered but once, and that from that single instance all other 
examples of its occurrence have been derived by means of borrowing or diffusion. 
According to this view pottery is an invention made early in man’s history at some 
definite time and place, and from that centre of origin all known cases of the use of 
pottery have been derived, it being ‘‘unthinkable” that such invention could ever 
have been made twice.® 


Since Dixon gives the Kulturkreislehre the place of honor in his chapter 
called “‘Theories of Diffusion” it seems fair to assume that it is the exponent 
of this theory who holds the possibility of independent invention to be 
“unthinkable.” Certainly he does not except them. Aside from a number 
of instances in the ‘“Methode,” the possibility of independent invention is 
admitted (to cite but a few instances) on pages 1021 and 1114 of Schmidt’s 
work on South America which Dixon has selected for special criticism. In 
“Vélker und Kulturen” the possibility of the independent invention of the 
conical roofed house, for example, is not rejected, and on page 681 of the 
same work independent origin is not merely admitted as a possibility 
but is actually assigned to account for the presence of the signalling gong in 
South America.™ 

Dixon finds that “the best available way . . . of showing where and how 
this hypothesis breaks down’ is the analysis of a paper published in 1914, 
one of the first experiments in the use of these concepts and this method: 
Schmidt’s “‘Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Siidamerika.” In the in- 
troduction Schmidt himself called attention to the probability that much 
of the evidence and the conclusions resting upon it would be proved incor- 
rect. He has since on more than one occasion recognized that his prophecy 
was fulfilled, and a completely redone version is to appear in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie. Now to hit at the weakest point is clearly skillful tech- 


53 Dixon, op. cit., p. 33; cf. also p. 55. 

*% T should like to point out a minor inexactitude. Dixon says “the culture strata defined 
are based upon an analysis of the cultures of the peoples of Oceania” (p. 228). This is a half- 
truth: “Oceania and Africa’”’ is the whole truth. 

5 Op. cit., p. 228. 
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nique if one is an avowed attacker, but is devoting almost one’s entire 
attention to the weakest exemplification of a theory the proper method of 
a disinterested appraiser? 

However, let us examine the attack. Dixon devotes about a sixth of 
his total discussion to the question of diffusion of the blowgun. His points 
are based entirely on the following premises: 

According to the culture-strata hypothesis the blowgun was one of the traits 
belonging to one of the later waves of immigrants to reach America from southeast 
Asia and neighboring Oceania, and its presence is accounted for by diffusion by way 
of Bering Straits.” 


The first premise is correct, but the second totally incorrect. It is true 
that in his introduction Schmidt states that he believes a majority of the 
diffused culture traits reached the Americas through Bering Straits. But 
on p. 1096 he categorically states that the blowgun belongs to the frei- 
vaterrechliche Kulturkriese and on p. 1098 he says that the relatively few 
traits representing these culture complexes in South America were prob- 
ably brought by the more or less accidental arrival of a few boats on the 
west coast of South America. The justification for this view is not relevant 
here: the point is that the dilemma which Dixon so positively states has 
two horns really has three. 

On p. 227 Dixon says: 

Fuegians, at the southern tip of South America, were accepted, perforce, as 
representatives of far-wandered Australians and Tasmanians or collateral branches 
of these 


and on p. 229: 


. in order to bring the cultures of Australia and Tasmania to Tierra del Fuego.”’ 


But Schmidt makes it plain that he does not regard the Fuegians as 
“representatives of far-wandered Australians.”” What he did maintain was 
that the cultures of all these areas arose in large measure from a culture 
which is extinct in pure form and whose exact geographical centre is as 
yet undetermined but was very probably somewhere in central eastern 
Asia. 

On page 235 Dixon writes as follows: 

The cross sections of all bows are either round or flat or some intermediate shape, 
classed for convenience with one or the other extreme. The fact, therefore, that any 
particular bow is round or flat has relatively little evidential value, as there are no 
other alternatives than a round or flattish form. 


% Op. cil., p. 230. 
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Isn’t this very much like saying that all pottery vessels are of either 
open or closed form and that for purposes of classification we ought to 
lump them all in these two extreme classes, disregarding whether they are 
jars or cups or bowls? Surely it is plain that Schmidt’s diagrams of cross 
sections show more than two alternatives. 

Similarly when Dixon says “all known paddles throughout the world 
belong essentially to one or the other of these types.” The joker here is, 
of course, in “essentially.”” What did Dixon say of Nordenskiéld’s chart 
in Part 3 of the “Ethnographical Studies”? 

Dixon states (p. 233): 


That the tallest tribes of the whole continent, the Ona and Patagonians, should 
exemplify a culture supposedly brought by pygmy folk is also rather hard to recon- 
cile with common sense, but the difficulty is solved by declaring that because 
[italics Dixon’s] of their tallness these tribes must be put into a subgroup of later 
origin, powerfully influenced by cultural contact with the “pygmoid” folk! 


Schmidt (p. 1023) does not say that this subgroup is created because of 
their tallness. He says that for other reasons (which are subsequently 
given) a later arrival is indicated :*” 


.. . diese Untergruppe auch in mancher anderen Bezichung, wie wir sehen werden, 
starke Abweichungen offenbart und damit [emphasis mine] als eine jiingere Ein- 
wanderung sich darstellt. 


Dixon writes (p. 236): 


Thus of the nineteen specific traits mentioned by Schmidt, as characteristic of 
the blended cultures in Oceania, we find that in the South American regions where 
these cultures are supposed to be present, ten are wholly absent, four are found as 
frequently outside the area as within it, three are relatively rare, and one is not 
really comparable, although actually comparable forms occur outside the region 
concerned. When the claim, therefore, is investigated it appears that but a single 
trait out of nineteen—a housetype—is actually characteristic [italics Dixon’s] of the 
region. 


Now, first of all, I share Professor Whitehead’s distrust of arbitrary 
deductions in ex absurdo arguments. Second, the ambivalence of character- 
istic like that of essentially is obvious. Third, after careful study, I was 
unable fully to reconcile Dixon’s figures nineteen, ten, and four either with 
Schmidt’s data or with Dixon’s discussion thereof. 


57 A view substantiated, incidentally, by impartial students. Cf. S. K. Lothrop, The In- 
dians of Tierra del Fuego (Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, Vol. 10, 1928), especially pp. 200-201. 
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In concluding Dixon remarks: 


Now this correlation between the series of traits does not, as a matter of fact, 
exist, so that the only conclusion possible is that the assumption that we were deal- 
ing with a real complex is without foundation. In connection with one of the other 
Oceanic culture strata which the hypothesis finds in the New World, Kroeber has 
specifically investigated this point and finds the same result. 


Kroeber and Holt, however, do not investigate the association of a 
“series of traits’? but only of two.5* Moreover, Dixon might well have re- 
ferred his reader also to Schmidt’s detailed reply to the Kroeber-Holt 
article: “Die kulturhistorische Methode und die nordamerikanische Eth- 
nologie.’’** Schmidt first points out that Holt had by no means examined 
all the pertinent literature; he next critically reexamines the data and makes 
a case for showing that instead of the facts revealing forty-one instances 
where the Graebner theory fails and thirty-one where it holds true, as 
Kroeber and Holt had claimed, there were forty-six instances where it 
works as opposed to nineteen where it fails. I am not here interested in 
the relative merits of these two examinations. But I am interested in the 
fact that Dixon cites one reference but not the other. 

I hope my purpose in calling attention to these points in Dixon has 
been clear. I have no wish to defend Schmidt’s views on South America. 
Even Professor Koppers has admitted that some of Dixon’s objections to 
Schmidt’s results are probably justified.** Some of the issues I raise are in 
themselves inconsequential. I am not interested in purely verbal differ- 
ences or discrepancies, but I feel that these are such in number and nature 
as (together with Dixon’s bibliographical omissions) to justify the con- 
clusion that Professor Dixon has approached the Kulturkreislehre not from 
the point of view of giving his readers a balanced, critical picture of its 
merits and demerits but rather from the point of view of demolishing it. 
It is a polemic, not a critique. 

Now if “The Building of Cultures’ were the single American example 
of this attitude, the matter would have only trifling significance, but it 
is my impression, after reading with some care most, I believe, of the 
pertinent books and papers, that the attitude of the greater number of 
American anthropologists who have discussed the Kulturkreislehre in print 


68 A. L. Kroeber and C. Holt, Masks and Moieties as a Culture Complex (Journal, Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. 50, 1920, pp. 452-60). 

5° Anthropos, Vols. 14-16, 1919-1920, pp. 553-63 

69 “‘T do not mean to imply thereby that all the results obtained by the historical method 
are of permanent value. Not at all. I readily admit that some of Dixon’s strictures in this re- 
gard may be correct” (op. cit., 1929, p. 699). 
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seems similar to Dixon’s in that the judgments pronounced or implied 
hardly bear evidence of being fair and detached verdicts which attempt 
to weigh all the evidence.™ 


Note, for example, the common tendency to dismiss the Kulturkreislehre 
with a question-begging epithet such as ‘“‘pseudo-historical.”® After all, 


6! On this point it is worth observing that Herskovits in The Cattle Complex in East 
Africa (American Anthropologist, Vol. 28, 1926) limits his discussion of the Kulturkreislehre 
to works published in 1914 or earlier. He does not even cite “Vélker und Kulturen”’ in his bib- 
liography nor a single title by Koppers. Similarly, in his article The Culture Areas of Africa 
(Africa, Vol. 3, 1930) he contents himself with citing the “Methode.”’ (It must be admitted 
that his discussion here is very summary.) But Radin in The Method and Theory of Ethnology 
(New York, 1933) putatively intended to give a critical survey of the whole field of ethnolog- 
ical theory for a scholarly audience, discusses the Kulturkreislehre at some length but quotes 
from a single book: Schmidt’s “Origin and Growth of Religion,” a handbook meant primarily 
for students of comparative religion, touching on theoretical and methodological questions 
only incidentally. The reader is not even made aware of the existence of “Vélker und Kul- 
turen,” “Etude Comparée,” or of any other books and papers written after 1911. Similarly, 
Goldenweiser in History, Psychology, and Culture (New York, 1933) has allowed his discus- 
sions of this school to stand as if there had been no modifications or development since 1914. 
Wallis in Culture and Progress (New York, 1931) discusses this point of view without even 
mentioning Schmidt, nor does he cite a single title by Schmidt in an otherwise extensive bibli- 
ography. 

My objection here is not a purely academic one. There have been significant modifications 
in the theory since 1914 (cf. Kroeber, op. cit., 1935, p. 549). As Lips has recently observed, 
Schmidt and Koppers have given to Graebner’s method and theory, which were based very 
largely on material culture, a linguistic and sociological foundation (Fritz Graebner, American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935, p. 324). Indeed they stress their opinion that the forms of non- 
material culture are more fundamental, for technology is more immediately influenced by 
environment. Actually Schmidt rejects the dichotomy as a dialectical fallacy in any case: 
“Das Gestalt der Seele ist die Kultur. Alles was Kultur ist, ist nur so weil es in der Seele gewesen 
ist und ist aus der Seele gekommen.”’ Cf. Menghin, Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit (Vienna, 1931), 
p. 12: “Man kann materielle Kultur geistgebundenen Stoff, geistige Kultur stoffgebundenen Geist 
nennen.”’ Further, there has been less emphasis on diffusion by migration, and more emphasis 
on the supplementing and controlling of inferences by data from the various Hilfs- or Nach- 
barwissenschaften. (Trimborn [op. cit.] has recently suggested that geography be also consid- 
ered in this group.) This general tendency is very marked in all the more recent publications 
(e.g., Koppers, op. cit., 1935; Schmidt, Ursprung, Vol. 3, p. 38). (The difficulty that the 
archaeological data bear only on material culture—occasionally inferentially on non-material, 
e.g., the kiva in the Southwest—has perhaps been insufficiently recognized.) Finally, there has 
been a progressive refinement and clarification of the conceptual scheme: this is still proceeding 
within the movement as the work of Van Bulck and Lebzelter shows. In view of these various 
changes certain of the leading criticisms made in the American publications cited have only 
an historical interest; that is, they may be pertinent with reference to what Graebner said in 
1911, but they are irrelevant or misleading when considered as applying to the theory as it 
existed at the time of the publication of the critique. 

Goldenweiser, op. cit., 1933, p. 149. 
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labels are libels, and while, if you give a certain sense to “‘historical,’’ it 
may be that this school is not entitled to that description, nevertheless to 
sweep it aside as “pseudo-historical” and in the same breath to call Boas 
and his school “historical’’ seems opinionated.™ Observe also the varying 
translations of Kreise:™ circles, spheres, horizons, zones, strata, cycles. 
Does this suggest any real apprehension of the concept?® 


* Cf. Radin, The History of Ethnological Theories (American Anthropologist, Vol. 31, 
1929), p. 16: “In short the so-called historical method of Professor Boas is really a purely log- 
ical and analytical one and is naively unhistorical.”’ Similarly Kroeber, review of “Primitive 
Art” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 31, 1929), pp. 139-40: “But it would be misleading to 
consider a non-historical method, essentially allied to that of Wundt, historical merely because 
it recognizes the historical complexity of certain cultural phenomena. .. . / And history is what 
Dr Boas, in this as in all his work with one or two brief and hesitant exceptions, has avoided 
doing, and apparently sheers off from distrustfully.”’ For an elaboration of this thesis see Kroe- 
ber, op. cit., 1935. For the pther point of view see Goldenweiser, op. cit., 1925, and Boas, op. cit., 
1936. In connection with the Kulturkreislehre approach, see Pirenne, What are Historians Try- 
ing to Do? (Methods in Social Science, Chicago, 1931), p. 435: ““The subject of historians’ 
study is the development of human societies in space and time.” 

* Graebner tells us that the Kulturkreis is the “culture complex geographically consid- 
ered’”’ (as the Schichten are the complexes of an area historically considered). The rendering 
“veographic culture complex’ therefore suggests itself. However, in the authorized translation 
of Schmidt’s “Handbuch” and in his own paper in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, the literal 
translation “‘culture-circle”’ is used. On the other hand, in “High Gods in North America”’ the 
phrase “organic cultural unities”’ is employed. Koppers (1935) speaks of the Kreise as “large 
culture entities.’’ Each of the above equivalents tends to have certain connotations and de- 
notations which are not implicit in the German original. Hence it would probably tend to pre- 
vent confusion of thought if Kulturkreis were taken over into the English anthropological 
vocabulary, as part of its corpus of technical foreign words 

6 As suggested in the preceding footnote there is a real problem here, and it must be 
granted that part of the difficulty is inherent in the fact that the leadersof the Kulturkreislehre 
have not defined the concept with a maximum of lucidity. (Cf. footnotes 16 and 26, supra.) 
A recent attempt at clarification within the movement is noteworthy. Lebzelter (0p. cit.) pro- 
poses that we speak of Kulturenkreis rather than Kulturkreis: ‘““We designate a group of in- 
dividual cultures which are bound together by a corresponding number of essential and inci- 
dental characters as K wturenkreis. Therewith it is expressly stated that the Kulturenkreis isa 
systematic category at a rather high level, an abstraction which never has reality as such. 
Kulturenkreise likewise naturally do not migrate. . .. When it is said that a Kulturkreis has, 
let us say, ‘diffused into South America’ therewith is meant, more exactly put, that peoples 
who were the bearers of the secondary cultures which we today unite into a Kulturenkreis 
brought this secondary culture into the region named.” 

As Pinard de la Boullaye has pointed out, misunderstanding has arisen from the failr re to 
distinguish between ty peculturelle and couche culturelle. For instance, it is legitimate to speak of 
“the Plains Indian type of culture” but this does not rule out the possibility that this culture 
results from a fusion of separable strata. In general, de la Boullaye’s discussion of the Kreis and 
strata concepts are remarkably clear. He has also made an interesting tentative (with his 
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The “fallacy of the extreme” is very frequent: that is, a single state- 
ment is played up prominently, an attempt is made to show it absurd, it 
is then either implied or directly inferred that by this and a few other in- 
stances the whole theory is disposed of. Whether the statement in question 
is fundamental to the whole point of view or whether it represents the 
school as a whole or in its latest views does not always seem to concern the 
critics. For example, Graebner’s reference to a kulturgeschichtliches Nonsens® 
is thus singled out® by Sapir,** Lowie,®* Goldenweiser,”° Herskovits.” Thisis 
certainly as Boas calls it, “‘a daring proposition,’”’” but none of the four au- 
thors referred to informs us that Graebner qualified his statement. He did not 
say “the diffusion of isolated cultural elements—even of myths—is im- 


lignes iséthiques) in the direction of rendering the establishment of the Kreise more nearly ob- 
jective. 

Lebzelter (op. cit.) has also made stimulating contributions to this end. Starting from the 
premise that “each separate culture is to be understood basically as an attempt at an optimal 
meaningful adaptation to the given environmental situation,” he says: ‘What we need for the 
construction and for the foundation of culture history is the following: if we want to find the 
postulated free mother-right culture, we must first have full and intelligent analyses of in- 
cividual cultures . . . (it would be desirable of course to have such analyses of all cultures with 
this social structure). Through the analysis of characters all the adaptations to the so widely 
different environmental conditions (among which are a number of ‘inventions’ and still more 
‘discoveries’) could be abstracted and in this way one would get not ten or twenty but rather 
a hundred or more corresponding traits. These correspondences might be homologies, arising 
indeed on the basis of common heredity out of older culture strata or they might have come 
into being through borrowing or analogies (convergences, parallelisms).”’ 

8 “A migration of single cultural elements, also of tales, over wide distances, without the 
spread of other cultural possessions at the same time, may be confidently designated as a cul- 
ture-historical absurdity” (Methode, p. 116). 

67 It is notable that no review or discussion of the ““Methode’’ by an American anthro- 
pologist attempts a comprehensive survey of the whole book. Invariably Graebner’s contro- 
versial ideas are seized upon. It is natural and proper to develop points of difference, but, with 
the exception of a passing reference by Boas (0. cit., 1911, p. 805) and a kind of table of con- 
tents taken over by Radin from Schmidt there is not even a mention of the whole first section 
of the book. It would seem that the reader’s attention might at least have been directed to 
those pages which have or had an unobjectionable positive contribution to make. 

68 Sapir, op. cit., p. 49. 

*® Lowie, op. cit., 1912, p. 24. 

7 Goldenweiser, op. cit., 1933, p. 147. 

” Herskovits, op. cit., 1930, p. 64; op. cit., 1926, p. 232. 

™ Boas, op. cit., 1911, p. 809. Boas, in contrast to the other authors cited, quotes the whole 
sentence from Graebner. I should like specifically to state that the remarks in this paragraph 
are not thought of as applying to this review by Professor Boas, which however much one may 
disagree with it in particulars, is a masterly treatment, easily the most significant criticism 
which has appeared in English. 
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possible.”* He said that it was impossible “over wide distances.” Further 
Goldenweiser and Herskevits, whose discussions appeared a number of 
years after the appearance of “Vélker und Kulturen” and other works 
had been published, write as if Graebner’s stand on this point fairly repre- 
sented the school as a whole at the time of their writing, whereas Schmidt’s 
view is markedly different.™ 
Similarly, when Sapir writes 

The notion of a culture stratum, composed of a large number of elements that are 
technically independent of each other, journeying without great loss of content, as 
though isolated in a hermetically sealed bottle, from one end of the world to the 
other is unthinkable and contradicts all historical experience,” 


he is simply disregarding Graebner’s many recognitions that elements are 
modified in the course of transmission and that elements are often com- 
pletely lost. Koppers has observed that Schmidt and Graebner never 
dreamed that culture. complexes found in Oceania were found in unaltered 
form in South America and further states: 

. a priori there is no objection to the fact that America is in possession of individ- 
ual culture traits and culture complexes which are not found in the Old World 
either in their entirety or in greater part.” 


And to write as Radin does: 


There is something compelling in the effrontery with which Graebner lays down the 
laws that govern culture growth,” ...a certain irritating pretentiousness ... ””® 


or as Dixon does: 


the adherents of this school are more reasonable and less arrogantly assertive of the 
certainty of their conclusions than are the modern diffusionists,*° 


hardly seems justifiable. It is true that in applications of the method in- 
dividual writers do treat the Kulturkreise as if they were definitely proven 
entities—just as physicists until recently wrote as if ether had a certain 
objective existence, although they all realized perfectly that it was simply 
a working hypothesis which seemed to fit the observed facts—which is 


73 Lowie, loc. cit. 

™ Cf. Schmidt-Koppers, op. cit., p. 64. 

% Sapir, op. cit., p. 49. 

% Cf. Methode, pp. 125-51 passim. 

7 Koppers, op. cit., 1929, p. 697; cf. also Van Bulck, of. cit., pp. 131-37. 
78 Method and Theory of Ethnology (New York, 1933), p. 79. 

79 Idem, p. 73. 

8° Dixon, op. cit., p. 183. 
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exactly the expressed attitude of our theorists to the Kuliurkreise. Il- 
lustrations of “‘arrogance”’ and “effrontery”’ seem to be singularly lacking. 
On the contrary, the note that conclusions are tentative, dubious, is con- 
tinually struck by Graebner, Schmidt,*' and Koppers.” 

No, these ethnologists are much more conscious of some of the problems 
inherent in their theory and practice than many American writers assume. 
For example, Dixon objects to Graebner’s emphasis on Oceania as if it 
were a consideration which had never occurred to Graebner, whereas 
actually Graebner himself pointed out in “Methode’’™ that he realized a 
certain one-sidedness was bound to result, but he felt it necessary to restrict 
himself in the main to phenomena in his own special field. He further says 
in his introduction that he does not think for a moment he has correctly 
answered all the problems of method he has discussed.™ He never refers 
to the method he proposes as the method of ethnology as his critics have 
imputed.® He is primarily interested in making ethnologists conscious of 
methodological problems: 


It is useful for every science to become self-conscious not merely about its na- 
ture, but also about the ways in which it may arrive at knowledge and about the 
limitations of that capacity .. .® 


He does not claim for his method a limitless objectivity nor does he assign 
to objectivity the only important réle: 


There is no absolute objectivity at all from the point of view of theory of knowl- 
edge, even to some extent of things we can perceive directly through the senses, 
and we must always thank the intuitive spirit for the great truths. Very true—but 
it is not at all a question of absolute objectivity in the philosophical sense but rather 
that the shaping imagination should derive the principles for its creative activity 
not unfettered, producing them purely subjectively out of its own psychological 
attitudes, conditioned in a hundred and thousand ways (for in that case even ap- 
proximate general conclusions would be out of question) but rather that it should 
derive them out of the objects and problems which the science in question present. 


8! Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., 1935, p. 214. 

% Cf. Koppers, op. cit., 1931, p. 235. “. .. Die Ethnologie ihrerseits im grundlegenden 
Kulturkreisfragen keineswegs tiberall su einem definitivem Resultat gekommen ist” (op. cit., 
p. 237). He admits that the original sociological structure in individual Kreise has not yet been 
satisfactorily determined in every case. Cf. also individual works of younger writers, e.g., Flor, 
Haustiere und Hirtenkulturen (Wiener Beitrige zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, Vienna, 
1930, Vol. 1, pp. 1-238). 

83 Graebner, op. cit., p. 5. 

Idem, pp. 2-3. 

Cf. Lips, op. cit., 1935, p. 324. 

% Op. cit., p. 2. 
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As far as intuition goes, I am the last to deny its fundamental significance. . . But 
what after all is the criterion of truth for the insights won by intuition?—the cor- 
respondence with the facts and with the fundamental principles of systematic 
knowledge.*’ 


The Kulturkreislehre has been harshly criticized from the start both 
in the German speaking world and elsewhere, and its defenders on more 
than one occasion have overcompensated by a dogmatic and extreme 
reiteration of their views.** Therefrom have arisen some regrettable mis- 
conceptions. Likewise a not uncommon turgidity of expression (particu- 
larly in Graebner) has occasioned some understandable misunderstandings. 
This is especially true in regard to the problems of psychological interpreta- 
tion and “independent invention.’ 

Boas writes: “This exclusion of the psychological field seems to me to 
give to the whole ‘Method’ a mechanical character.”’** It is perfectly true 
that Graebner proposed to regard ideas or objects as comparable if con- 
vincing outward similarities apparently unconditioned by limitations of 
material or function could be established.** But he proposed to do so only 
as a means of attaining a “first approximation.”” He assumed that for pur- 
poses of a single problem (distribution) the question of the psychological 
attitudes of the culture bearers toward an object or institution could be 
largely disregarded®™ Indeed he felt that the only hope of getting a rela- 
tively objective answer to this single question was to avoid the complex- 


87 Op. cit., pp. 5-6. Cf. Goring, The English Convict (abridged edition, London, 1919), 
p. 117: “*. .. We must pass to some extent from the strict and narrow confines of ascertained 
certainty into the wider latitudes of theory, where the laws which govern the imagination in 
the construction of ideas are more paramount than those which regulate the intellect in the 
analysis of facts. The interpreting of facts involves operations different and distinct from those 
by which facts are established—it involves work of synthesis and exposition, not analysis and 
discovery.” 

88 Schmidt himself acknowledges the harsh and controversial tone of some of his earlier 
writing (Ursprung, Vol. 6, p. vii). There is this background to the quasi-emotional attitude 
which I think has undoubtedly been common among American anthropologists toward the 
Kulturkreislehre. But I feel sure that it is in part related to what Schmidt has called “the 
ethnological Monroe doctrine.”” American scholars do sometimes seem to project doctrines of 
“splendid isolation” and “America for Americans’ into the remote past. We also have to 
reckon perhaps with the associated fact that a number of the leaders of American anthropology 
in the last generation have been in some sense culturally uprooted individuals. 

89 Boas, op. cit., 1911, p. 805. 

% Probably it is correct to say that Graebnerians in practice have too often disregarded 
“the principle of limited possibilities.” Cf. Goldenweiser, op. cit., 1933, p. 35 ff. 

% Cf. Koppers, op. cit., 1929, p. 697: “‘. . . accidental trait-complexes act the same or at 
least a similar part with logical trait-complexes; in fact for discovering and ascertaining re- 
lationships, the former may be more decisive than the latter.” 
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ities and dangers of psychological interpretations. But he in no sense as- 
sumed or maintained as a matter of theory that the significance of a cultural 
fact was exhausted when its distribution had been ascertained. As the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the ‘“Methode” make clear, Graebner fully realized 
that psychological insights and interpretations were indispensable to 
ethnology. In his “‘Ethnologie”’ he says that the uniformities of “cultural 
process” are “‘laws of mental life,” and “that their scientific and methodical 
study is possible only from the psychological point of view.’ 
Boas has recently written 


the theory minimizes the possibility of the independent origin of similar ideas. 
Graebner, with whose name the theory is particularly associated denies its exist- 
ence. 


Now to say that the followers of the Kulturkreislehre minimize the 
possibility is a fair statement, but it is untrue to say that Graebner denies 
it.“ In fact, it is interesting to observe that in 1911 Boas wrote “which 
Graebner practically denies.’’® The present position of the Kulturkreislehre 
with respect to “independent invention” is summarized by Koppers: 

The culture historians do not wish to deny entirely the possibility of an inde- 
pendent invention of identical or similar culture phenomena at different places; 
they are, however, of the opinion, on the basis of observations and experiences at 
present available, that we do not so very often have to reckon with this possibility.” 


He further states that it is held that in individual cases either independent 


*® Ethnologie (Kultur der Gegenwart, Leipzig and Berlin, 1923), p. 582. It would be justi- 
fiable to state that the followers of the culture-historical school (again, in practice) have paid 
scant attention to what Spier has called “the culture trait as a symbol of personal behavior” 
(review of “The Building of Cultures,’ American Anthropologist, Vol. 31, 1929, p. 144). Cf. 
also R. Redfield, The Regional Aspect of Culture (American Sociological Society, Vol. 24, 
1929), p. 38: “The cultural fact, however, is not merely the form of the tool or of the overt 
behaviour, but rather the significance that tool or behaviour has to the people who use or per- 
form it.” Up to this point also the phenomenon of cultural configuration has been largely 
neglected. There are some references to this important aspect of the problems of culture. Cf., 
e.g., Schmidt, High Gods in North America, p. 13. But the influence of cultural configurations 
has hardly been sufficiently taken into account in the systematic theory of the Kulturkreislehre. 
On the other hand, the Kuwlturkreislehre in no sense shares Spengler’s notion that the dynamics 
of culture are more or less independent of the culture carriers nor Spann’s somewhat similar 
Totalitatsbegri ff. 

% Boas, op. cit., 1930, p. 104. 

* Cf. Graebner, op. cit., pp. 95, 97, 105, 107, etc.; cf. also Lips, op. cit., p. 324. 

% Boas, op. cit., 1911, p. 807. 

% Methodologisches zur Frage der Kulturbeziehungen zwischen der alten und der neuen 
Welt (Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vol. 62, 1932), p. 320. Cf. 
also Koppers, op. cit., 1929, p. 695. 
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invention or diffusion requires to be demonstrated or shown as probable. 
It cannot be regarded as methodologically sound to assume either. This 
seems correct; for to insist that independent invention must be assumed 
as a fact until diffusion is demonstrated bears, as Kroeber has pointed 
out,*’ a palpable logical affinity to the exploded biological dictum of spon- 
taneous generation. 

Boas, however, very correctly speaks of the invention of “‘ideas.’’ This 
is an emphasis stressed by Graebner, Schmidt, and the rest; a fact missed 
by some of their critics who have attempted to refute them on the basis 
that it would be absurd to believe that maize, the domesticated llama, etc., 
had been “invented” in the Old World. But all that Graebner, Schmidt, 
Koppers have ever maintained was that the idea, the principles of the 
domestication of plants and animals had been brought from the old 
World.®* Similarly, Flor makes it perfectly plain that he does not think 
that the distribution of all species of dogs can be traced to a single epoch 
or area.*® 

Now let us turn briefly to the Kulturkreislehre as viewed by Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown and Professor Malinowski.’ Here also, it seems to me we 
may observe a certain rather consistent unfairness.’*' Malinowski, for ex- 
ample, expresses himself with a not unamusing maliciousness: 


The disputes of historical anthropologists (for there is little concensus!” between 


7 Kroeber, op. cit., 1930, p. 686, following Ritzel. 

%8 Cf. Koppers, loc. cit., 1932. 

Flor, op. cit. 

100 Here, as previously, I disavow all pretense of presenting positive viewpoints in their 
wholeness. These are not here the center of our interest. While the quotations here cited would 
of course give only a garbled impression of the constructive attitudes of these anthropologists, 
it seemed justifiable for our purposes to take certain printed remarks out of their context and 
to examine them as more or less isolated judgments. I shall not even present a balanced picture 
of their criticisms of the Kulturkreislehre, for many of their points have already been dealt 
with. I should like, however, to call attention to Malinowski’s contention that the framing of 
the issue between diffusion and independent invention rests on false premises, since really 
these two categories grade subtly into each other (Culture, The Diffusion Controversy, New 
York, 1927, p. 28 ff). But the necessity for and use of classification is hardly to be denied be- 
cause we recognize that any categories dealing with a continuum have a certain artificiality. 
“Diffusion” and “independent invention” are useful polar concepts. They should, of course, 
be recognized as such and not misused. 

101 As de la Boullaye has remarked, the rivalry of the different schools of anthropological 
thought “les entraine d’une part a représenter de facon fort incorrecte la pensée de leurs adversaires 
et, d’autre part, semble les empecher de développer logiquement leurs propres conceptions.” 

102 Might not Malinowski equally correctly have added: “Nor is there among functional 
anthropologists”(?). See Radcliffe-Brown (Man, Vol. 35, No. 48, 1935). 
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Elliot Smith and Franz Boas, W. J. Perry and Pater Schmidt, Clark Wissler and 
Graebner, Frobenius and Rivers. . . 


Radcliffe-Brown likewise seems to imply that the theory and method of 
all ethnologists who profess an interest in history and in the phenomena of 
diffusion may be dealt with and disposed of as a unit,’ and again, disposed 
of by a question-begging epithet: ‘“‘conjectural history,” “conjectural re- 
construction,” “hypothetical history.’ 

Surely it is unjustifiable to lump all the results of historical ethnology 
together.’ For me, that a people who spoke a language closely related 
to the language we call Navajo came into the American Southwest after 
a culture which we call Pueblo was already considerably developed is as 
sound a basis of departure as that Coronado’s expedition was motivated 
by a lust for gold—or almost any assertion founded upon documentation 
by eye-witnesses. Radcliffe-Brown himself has conceded that the connec- 
tion of Madagascar with Indonesia is more than a conjecture. So would 
it not be more scientific to avoid the sweeping damning with a label?!°’ 

It is true of course that the theoretical structure of the Kulturkreislehre 
rests upon assumptions, at least some of which may legitimately be ques- 
tioned. But when Malinowski writes: 


. .. Culture is not contagious! It has neither been invented nor diffused, but im- 
posed by the natural conditions which drive man upon the path of progress with 
inexorable determinism,!* 


he is making most daring generalizations which require at least as much 
proof as the converse. And Radcliffe-Brown does not write of “conjectural 
sociological laws.”” And yet that there are sociological laws is also an un- 
demonstrated hypothesis.'’** Further, Radcliffe-Brown’s methodology for 


16 Article, Culture (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 4, New York, 1931), p. 624. 

14 The Present Position of Anthropological Studies (Report, British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1931, London, 1932), p. 148 et passim. 

10 Radcliffe-Brown seems recently to have realized himself that there was something 
objectionable in these adjectives and suggests using “circumstantial’’ instead (Kinship Ter- 
minologies in California, American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935, p. 533). 

1 Radcliffe-Brown has recognized this on another occasion (The Methods of Ethnology 
and Social Anthropology, South African Journal of Science, 1923), e.g., p. 140. 

107 For further related considerations see Lesser, op. cit., 1935, especially pp. 388-91. 

108 Op. cit., 1927, p. 46. 

109 Radcliffe-Brown (On the Concept of Function in the Social Sciences, American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 37, 1925, p. 402) says that a scientific law is a generalization that has been 
verified or demonstrated by a systematic examination of evidence afforded by precise observa- 
tions systematically made. Even so, it has yet to be demonstrated that satisfactory generaliza- 
tions of such a kind can be made from cultural phenomena. Kroeber (op. cit., 1935, p. 562) has 
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establishing them seems to imply as many latent assumptions (undemon- 
strated inductively or otherwise)"'® as does the methodology of the Kul- 
turkreislehre. Finally |Radcliffe-Brown appears to have insufficiently realized 
what Lesser has well put: 


Inference, however, is a mode of thinking which is basic not only to the recon- 
struction of history, but to the derivation of functional relations in the present as 
well." 


In some recent statements of Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski’ at 
least three significant premises seem implicit: (1) that the Kulturkreislehre 
postulates that the only end of ethnology is the tracing out of a sequence 
of events; (2) that “conjectural history” and “the functional study of 


observed that Mrs Hoernlé’s cited examples of cultural laws are really only descriptive sum- 
maries of uniquely occurring phenomena. (I do not mean to imply that Mrs Hoernlé and Pro- 
fessor Radcliffe-Brown have precisely the same conception of “laws.’’) Lowie has expressed 
himself similarly with regard to “laws’’ presented by Radcliffe-Brown (Lowie, loc. cit., 1933). 
Boas has written: ‘Cultural phenomena are of such complexity that it seems to me doubtful 
whether valid cultural laws can be found”’ (The Aims of Anthropological Research, Science, 
Vol. 76, 1932, p. 612). Personally I think that anthropology will eventually establish impor- 
tant cultural uniformities of the sort Radcliffe-Brown seems to be seeking. But my point here 
is that such a belief is at present little more than a pious hope. It is true that the formulations 
of Radcliffe-Brown lend themselves more to the methodology of the natural sciences in that a 
hypothesis can be tested in terms of other data than those on which the hypothesis was 
built—but, as has been pointed out the schematizations of the Kulturkreislehre are also tested 
in terms of new data arising from archaeological investigations and other sources. 

110 For example, our picture of non-objective aspects of any culture comes to us only after 
it has passed through the subjective lens of the mind of the ethnographer. In addition, even 
“functional” field workers rely necessarily for detailed information about complex cultural at- 
titudes upon a limited number of informants. As Sapir has recently written, the anthropologist 
“always hopes that the individual informant is near enough to the understandings and tra- 
ditions of his society to report them duly, thereby eliminating himself as a factor in the method 
of research!”’ (Cultural Anthropology and Psychiatry, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 27, 1932, p. 234). In short, the data Radcliffe-Brown will use for his inductive 
generalizations are twice subjectively conditioned (or thrice if an interpreter is necessary!). 
He assumes, in effect, that these factors may be disregarded. 

11 Op. cit., 1935, p. 389. 

112 Malinowski: ‘Modern Anthropology is being drawn towards a complete re-cast of its 
aims, methods, and subject-matter. Instead of indulging in ambitious but questionable recon- 
structions of the past, it now concentrates on the present and aims at understanding the work- 
ings of human culture, the relation between individual mental processes and human institu- 
tions, and the biological foundations of human custom and thought” (in Hogbin, Law and 
Order in Polynesia, New York, 1934, p. xvii). Radcliffe-Brown: ‘“The really important conflict 
in anthropological studies is . . . between conjectural history on the one hand and the func- 
tional study of society on the other” (A Further Note on Ambryn, Man, Vol. 29, No. 35, 
1929). 
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society” are mutually exclusive alternatives; (3) that “the nature of cul- 
ture’’"* can be understood simply by studying the interrelations and func- 
tions of the various aspects of a given culture at a given time and place 
and then studying these data comparatively. Let us consider each of these 
propositions in turn. 

1. The Kulturkreislehre in no sense assumes as a matter of theory that 
the task of ethnology is ended when the distribution of culture elements 
and culture complexes in space and time has been ascertained with the 
greatest possible fullness and exactness. On the contrary, Koppers has 
recently written: 


No, a psychciogical, philosophical penetration of fact, too, is part of it, but must 
follow not precede our historical researches. 


2. Radcliffe-Brown charges" that the various historical schools have 
taken on the nature of cults. This is unfortunately true to some extent at 
least. But do not he and Malinowski by their implications of mutually ex- 
clusive alternatives tend to create the cult of functionalism? Even if we 
agree with Malinowski (which we can hardly do without important quali- 
fications) that the Kulturkreislehre concerns itself only with disembodied 
fragments of culture, this is not equivalent to saying that its approach is 
useless. For, to carry Malinowski’s biological analogy further, anatomy 
is important as well as physiology."® Indeed one wonders how completely 
function can be understood until static forms have been minutely dissected 
out.!7 

In this respect at least, the leaders of the Wiener Schule reveal a more 
sympathetic tolerance of an alien conceptual scheme. Menghin declares 
that the Kulturkreislehre and the Strukturlehre can well exist alongside 
each other, as two aspects of scientific procedure working at different 
levels."* Schmidt has recently praised the work of the functionalists and 


48 See the article Social Anthropology (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed.), p. 864. 

4 Op. cit., 1929, p. 698. 

115 Op. cit., 1931. 

6 Indeed one may also say that the kind of “cultural histology” which Bateson appears 
to be developing also promises to be very fruitful. 

"7 Cf. Kroeber, op. cit., 1931, especially pp. 155-56. Radcliffe-Brown (op. cit., 1935, pp. 
396-97) seems to construe his analogy too narrowly and to be unwilling to follow it logically 
through. For example, the physiologist must also consider the products of structures, e.g., 
blood sera. Such products can be and are studied as such. Similarly surely with the products 
of cultural function—artifacts, “traits” abstracted temporarily from their context. 

48 Diskussionsbemerkung zum Vortrag von Prof. Dr Krause (Mitteilungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vol. 59, 1929, pp. 265-69). 
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of the somewhat similar Strukturlehre in giving us more satisfactory pic- 
tures of individual primitive cultures." 

3. The followers of the Kulturkreislehre readily admit the value of 
studying the function and interrelations of different aspects of culture. 
Nor do they deny what Goldenweiser has called “the interpretative illumi- 
nation from the psychological level.’”’ But they do deny that it is possible 
“to discover the general laws of function for human society as a whole” until 
the temporal and spatial relations of the data upon which such generaliza- 
tions must be founded have been worked out as exactly as possible. Here 
many anthropologists of other schools of thought would agree with them. 
Sapir, for example, has recently written: 


When the cultural anthropologist has finished his necessary preliminary re- 
searches into the overt forms of culture and has gained for them an objectivity of 
reference by working out their forms, time references and geographical distribution, 
there emerges for him the more difficult and significant task. . . .° 


In the same trend Professor Benedict: 


Any clear understanding of the processes of cultural integration must take its 
point of departure from a knowledge of the facts of diffusion.™ 

The difficulty of naive interpretations of culture in terms of individual behavior 
is not that these interpretations are those of psychology, but that they ignore his- 
tory and the historical process of acceptance or rejection of traits... . / At different 
points in the interpretation of cultural forms both history and psychology are nec- 
essary; one cannot make the one do the service of the other.” 


Dr Lesser has expressed the crux of the matter very succinctly: 


The processes which control events lie imbedded in time as well as place, hence 
the determining conditions and the associations and connections of events are in 
the past as much as (if not more than) in the present. . . . 

The conditions which functional investigation must take account of can be 
generalized as historicity—the fact that institutions, customs, beliefs, artifacts, 
have careers in time, and that their form and character is molded more by what has 
happened to them in the course of that history than by what particular things they 
occur associated with at any one time.’™ 


Without doubt much which is useful can be learned simply by observing 


9 Op. cit., 1935, p. 209. 

120 The Emergence of the Concept of Personality in a Study of Cultures (Journal of Social 
Psychology, Vol. 5, 1934), p. 413. 

121 Patterns of Culture (New York, 1934), p. 242. 

122 Thid., p. 232. 

13 Op. cit., 1935, pp. 390, 393. Cf. also the review by Strong of Lesser’s ‘Pawnee Ghost 
Dance Hand Game” (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936), p. 113. 
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and reflecting upon the relations of individuals to each other and to their 
culture within a limited time span, but before we generalize upon data so 
gathered, must we not endeavor to discover whether the particulars which 
we would use to establish our “law” are to be understood in terms of 
historical movements or contacts rather than in terms of general principles 
which would tend to cause individuals or groups of individuals to react 
to certain environmental stimuli in a rather uniform way? Must we not 
usually consider the possibility that if the historical experience of a people 
had been otherwise their behavior patterns at present might be significantly 
different? 

We must distinguish, of course, between the “‘explanation”’ of events, 
origins, processes, configurations. History is probably a conditioning de- 
terminant toa different degree in these categories, but is, I think, relevant 
to all. Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown themselves insist that custom 
and custom, and custom and artifact are reciprocally conditioning. How 
then can we even get at the full psychological context of a given cultural 
fact unless we know something about at least its proximate relations, and 
these can often only be followed out after connection in time and space 
have been determined. Professor Lowie in his “‘Primitive Religion’’* has 
given fully convincing illustrations of the psychological unintelligibility of 
particular situations torn out of their historical setting. How can the central 
issue as to whether the union of culture elements is due to an internal func- 
tional interrelation or to the external accidents of history (or, as seems most 
probable, to both) be decided on any other level than that of opinion unless 
we have worked out as far as possible the times and places in which certain 
groups of elements have been found together? 

As MaclIver has shown, one essential difference between the social and 
the physical sciences is that the former are concerned with an inner and 
an outer system of reality, the latter with an outer alone: 


Every social situation consists in an adjustment of an inner to an outer system 
of reality. The inner system is a complex of desires and motivations. . . . Each sys- 
tem, the inner and the outer, is coherent in itself and the two together form also a 
single coherence. ... The interpretation of a social phenomenon is never more 
than approximate. It depends on an understanding of the relation of inner to outer, 
an understanding which demands experience as well as knowledge, insight as well 


14 For a discussion of the relevance of historical reconstruction to process and dynamics 
in a particular situation (with views contrary to those put forward above) see Spier, Problems 
Arising from the Cultural Position of the Havasupai (American Anthropologist, Vol. 31, 1929), 
especially pp. 218-22. 

148 New York, 1924. 
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as calculation. .. . J An explanation in this field is always a partially verified hypoth- 
esis and there is no such thing as a complete verification. The idea of complete 
verification depends on an over-simple concept of induction. A negative instance 
does not necessarily disprove a conclusion, nor does any quantity of positive in- 
stances completely prove it. Because insight is necessary, hazard is always present.!*® 


Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski appear to wish to neglect the outer 
causal system.’ For, as MacIver has observed: 


To tackle the subject of causation we must, in short, study society genetically. 
The time dimension is seriously lacking in sociological studies today, and our pre- 
sentation of social change is apt to be merely a series of successive pictures as lack- 
ing in the dynamic of real life as those we see upon the screen.!”” 


And the Kulturkreislehre seems in general to be too preoccupied with the 
purely external aspects of culture change,'* tending to overlook possibilities 
of immanent causation. There seems need for still greater incorporation 
into Kulturkreis methodology of the systematic consideration of the mech- 
anisms of culture change;”® especially internal development™® as mani- 
fested in attitudes of the individual and of a society as an integrative 
system. These are reflected especially in the sentiments and non-logical 
acts of individuals and of groups, and are also mirrored in subtle nuances 
of semantics and other aspects of linguistic behavior. These are all aspects 


125 Op. cit., 1931, pp. 34-35. 

126 Largely on the ground that the outer or historical system cannot be satisfactorily es- 
tablished in the case of non-literate people. But, as has been shown above, there is evidence 
that some “circumstantial history” is valid enough to be used with confidence. In any case it 
is no solution of a problem to operate as if it did not exist. 

27 Op. cit., 1933, p. 33. 

128 Graebner actually also conceived an inner and outer causal system in cultural phe- 
nomena, but states the problem much less clearly; cf. Methode, p. 161 ff.; cf. also Wheeler, 
op. cit., esp. p. 192. Graebner’s position is that not merely does starting with the objective 
cultural phenomena reduce the possibilities of erroneous psychological interpretation, but that 
also the prior dealing with the outer system tends to establish principles of interpretation suit- 
able to the phenomena in question. 

129 Although Menghin (op. cit., 1929, p. 266) asserts that since the Kuwlturkreislehre is 
Wesensforschung (in Strzygowski’s sense) its just end is to answer the questions: what? when? 
where? (typology, chronology, chorology), and the question of the causes (at least of culture 
change) does not present itself. That is the problem of the Entwicklungsforschung. 

130 Krause has strongly presented thiscriticism;see Kulturwandel und Volkstum (Mitteil- 
ungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vol. 59, 1929, pp. 247-65), especially p. 
249. The Sirukturlehre has arisen very largely out of criticisms of the Kulturkreislehre with re- 
gard to this and related problems by A. Haberlandt and Krause;cf. Vélkerkunde, Anthropolo- 
gie, Ethnobiologie (Ethnologische Studien, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1931, pp. 135-66). See also Ploetz, 
Sozial Anthropologie (in Kultur der Gegenwart, Leipzig and Berlin, 1923). 
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of culture to which the theory of the Kulturkreislehre is only beginning to 
give its attention, although such considerations are decidedly pertinent to 
the presuppositions upon which the treatment of the data of distribution 
have been based.™! For as Boas has remarked, the problem must be 
envisaged not as “the simple mechanical aspect of transmission’”’ but must 
be formulated to take account of ‘‘the complex social conditions that admit 
transmission and that bring about internal changes.’ 

The insights afforded by both “historical” and “functional” approaches 
are quite indispensable. It cannot be denied that sound historical recon- 
struction must be in accord with inferences drawn from the observation 
of living societies. But this is not to say that the relationship between 
ethnology and social anthropology is to be conceived, as Radcliffe-Brown 
has alleged, as a one-sided dependence of ethnology upon social anthro- 
pology.* On the contrary, their relationship is certainly that of a complex 
mutual interdependence. Functional field studies“ help to provide both 
the raw data and the principles which the Kulturkreislehre (as one type of 
the historical approach) must use in its reconstructions. The Kulturkreis- 


1st Cf. Sayce, Various Forms of Culture Spread (Congrés International des Sciences An- 
thropologiques et Ethnologiques, London, 1934), especially p. 183. 

132 Lebzelter (loc. cit.) points out that, in so far as environment did not prohibit their adop- 
tion, most culture elements would by this time have spread over the whole earth, were it not 
that given men and groups of men took an unreceptive attitude toward given traits. Hence, 
he says, we must think of the phenomenon of diffusion as “ein Elektionsprozess, kein Selek- 
tionsprozess.”’ He further says: “Whether the transference takes place in space and time or 
only in time, in any event it is a case of many individuals taking over an object, attitude, or 
idea and handing it on unaltered, and of a not small number of individuals who modify it and 
spread it further. Thus arise geographical and historical chains of ideas with similar content. 
The central task of ethnology is the tracing of these chains of ideas and their realization in space 
and time... . ! A culture which has acquired its form through different influences, accommo- 
dations, developments, etc., is not to be regarded as an agglomeration of various elements 
which can be disposed of simply through a routine analysis of the sum of its parts.”” There are 
other evidences that such considerations are being more fully reckoned with within the 
Kulturkreislehre (see Koppers, op. cit., 1935; Schmidt, Ursprung, Vol. 6, pp. 468-69). 

13 Op. cit., 1923, pp. 139-40. 

1% Radcliffe-Brown has held (op. cit., 1923, and elsewhere) that since the aims of ethnology 
and social anthropology are different, they will require separate sets of field investigations. 
While it seems probable that the general theoretical standpoint of the worker inevitably in- 
fluences the content of field studies, yet it is noteworthy that Schmidt and Koppers maintain 
(op. cit., 1935) that the ideal of field work is a full objective description from all angles and that 
they express themselves as pleased with the accounts based upon “‘functional’’ ethnographical 
studies. In justice to Radcliffe-Brown it should be pointed out that recently (op. cit., 1935) he 
himself has written, ““The two kinds of explanation do not conflict, but supplement one an- 
other.”’ Likewise (op. cit., 1931, p. 165 and elsewhere) he recognizes that “comparative soci- 
ology”’ has “diachronic problems to deal with.’’ Nevertheless his earlier statements are still 
read and give rise to misunderstanding—hence it seemed proper to discuss them. 
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lehre in its turn might be thought of (ideally at least) as providing the func- 
tionalists with cultural data established in time and space, upon which gen- 
eralizations or “sociological laws’ must be based. And the two methods 
decidedly overlap, as Hoernlé has pointed out, in the special field of culture 
change. 

The systematic formulations of the Kulturkreislehre and of Radcliffe- 
Brown and Malinowski are too narrow. As Professor Boas has repeaiedly 
insisted, we must distrust any attempt to solve all the problems of culture 
with any relatively simple schema. It may well be that it is a justifiable 
convenience to consider either the facts of distribution or the facts of 
functional interrelation in a single time span as a closed system temporarily. 
But we must not allow ourselves to forget that such a universe of discourse 
can be no more than an heuristic expedient, for it does violence to the 
intricate realities.“7 The two conceptual schemes under discussion by no 
means exhaust the possibilities, though they probably represent two basic 
generic approaches. The more conceptual schemes (a conceptual scheme, to 
be meaningful, must, of course, have a certain minimum of concord with 
the subject matter and with the wider principles of organized thought) con- 
sistently followed out, the better it will be for anthropology.”* There must 
constantly be finer discriminations of detail, both in particulars and in 
methodological principles, if anthropology is to leave what Whitehead has 
called ‘‘the half-way house of classification.” 

The assumptions of the Kulturkreislehre are not invulnerable, and like 
its critics, its defenders use some ethnological concepts uncritically and 
others with ambivalence of reference. We may justly question whether 
the method and theor: of the Kulturkreislehre as at present formulated is 
likely to give a satisfactory answer to all the questions of cultural anthro- 
pology. 

But the services of the Kulturkreislehre are by no means limited to its 
contributions to the problems of distribution and diffusion.”® It has also 


13 Menghin asserts that the Kulturkreislehre does not, as a matter of theory, deny the 
existence of laws (op. cit., 1929, p. 267). 

186 New Aims and Methods in Social Anthropology (South African Journal of Science, 
Vol. 30, 1933), p. 77. 

137 “Reality is a thing of infinite diversity, and defies the most ingenious deductions and 
definitions of abstract thought, nay, abhors the clear and precise classifications we delight in. 
Reality tends to infinite subdivisions of things, and truth is a matter of infinite shadings and 
differentiations” (Dostoevsky, House of the Dead). 

138“ | Cultural understanding is a manifold and . . . the more content we put into it, 
the profounder it becomes. . . . ” (Lesser, op. cit., 1933, p. 336). 

139 On these services see Kroeber, Diffusion (Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 5, 
New York, 1931), p. 142. 
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compelled anthropologists to think about many methodological problems, '*° 
and it has likewise maintained a healthy insistence upon strenuous criti- 
cism of sources and attention to the written sources™! as well as the im- 
mediate results of an investigator’s field work. Most of all, they have de- 
fended the thesis that no science can be satisfied with a card index of 
perceptual data. In the words of MaclIver: 


The finding of hidden phenomena isa very useful and very necessary occupation. 
. .. But when the facts are gathered and discovered, when they are disentangled 
and identified, when they are counted and measured, the rea! task of the scholar is 
not ended. . . . The true scholar is no harvester of facts which, when gathered, are 
stored in his barns an occasion for thanksgiving and a source of livelihood till the 
next crop comes in.’ 


In this country we have, it seems to me, often been content to collect 
and to cull, to remain on the purely descriptive level. As Tozzer has re- 
cently remarked this tyne of research is physical whereas research should 
be intellectual. It is of quite fundamental importance that we should 
have the most complete and accurate accounts of the greatest possible 
number of cultures, but we can hardly agree with Radin that this is ‘‘the 
only question of importance.’ Perhaps the central reason for careful ex- 
amination of the Kulturkreislehre is that it attempts to provide a schemat- 
ization for the archaeological and ethnological facts of the whole world—at 
a time when the recognition that even very early peoples were no respecters 
of continents is being forced upon us. The followers of the Kulturkreislehr- 
have at least resolutely devoted themselves to the true task of scholars: they 
have endeavored to ferret out and establish unperceived relationships be- 
tween facts, and we will be unwise to condemn them too austerely if the 
relations they think to have discovered are not always approved in detail 
by their fellow scholars. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
40° Cf. Bernheim, op. cit., p. 183: “Geist ohne Methode schidigt die Wissenschaft nicht 
minder als Methode ohne Geist.” 
441 Professor Tozzer and Dr Roberts have recently called attention to the neglect by 
American scholars of the written sources in certain fields: cf. Maya Research (Maya Research, 


Vol. 1, 1934), p. 19; A Survey of Southwestern Archaeology (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 37, 1935), p. 31. 


M2 Op. cit., 1932, p. 28. 

cit., p. 5. 

14 “The only question of importance, then, is to discover some means whereby we can 
best obtain a complete account of an aboriginal culture”’ (op. cit., 1933, p. xi). 
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A CHINANTEC CALENDAR By IRMGARD WEITLANER 


N January and February, 1935, a six weeks’ expedition was undertaken 
by Mr Bernard Bevan, Mr Jack Rickards, and the writer through north- 
and southeastern Chinantec territory, for the purpose of obtaining lin- 
guistic and ethnological material about this very little known region. 
The Chinantec tribe inhabits a portion of northern Oaxaca; their 
northeastern boundary closely coinciding with that between the States of 
Oaxaca and Vera Cruz. On the west, they are bounded by the Mazatec, 


Fic. 1. Map of Chinantec, Mije, and Zapotec territory in Oaxaca, Mexico. 
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on the southwest and south by the Zapotec, and on the southeast by the 
Mije. 

The expedition entered Chinantec territory by the Valle Nacional via 
Tuxtepec, and passed through Chiltepec, Jacatepec, and Ozumazin. From 
the Llanos de Ozumazin we entered the southeastern Chinantec area 
proper, visiting Tepinapa, Jocotepec, Lachixola, Lacova, and Lalana; then 
returning to Tepinapa, passed through Toabela, Lovani, and Petlapa. 
After this we continued into Zapotec territory at Villa Alta, Comaltepec, 
and Choapam; into the Chinantec again at Teotalcingo; into Mije at 
Totontepec; and finally reached Oaxaca via Yalalag and Mitla. 

This southeastern Chinantec area forms a well-defined linguistic terri- 
tory, quite distinct from other Chinantec areas such as that of the Valle 
Nacional or that of Yolox, and to facilitate the naming of these regions the 
actual Chinantec designation' might be employed, viz.: Wahmi’ for the 
southeastern branch, Hii mé for the Valle Nacional branch. 


THE CALENDAR 


Up to the present time, the only known calendars still in use in Central 
America are those of certain Maya tribes in Chiapas and in Guatemala. 
The fortunate discovery of a calendar still in use amongst a non-Maya 
tribe is therefore of some importance. 

The Chinantec calendar was first discovered on February 9th in the small 
and remote village of Lachixola, whose inhabitants, with the exception of 
three or four men, can speak no Spanish. 

The calendar was obtained fromi Pedro Perez, Secretario Municipal, 
and due credit must also be given to Mr Bernard Bevan whose clever in- 


' The system of transcription employed is the French system of |’Institute d’Ethnologie 
de l'Université de Paris, as adapted by Prof J. Soustelle to the Otomi 


k palatal without aspiration ! strong compression previous to issuing of 
+ jin English “journey” sound. This important moaning sound 
| lateral sonant 1 with edges of tongue more is somewhat like that in French “‘onze”’ 
firmly against the alveoles and occurs frequently in Otomi and 
h_ like ch in German “ach” Matlaltzinca 
y Engiish y ~ short quantity 
6 German 6 — long quantity 
@ open a, in German “lachen” ii even low tone 
¢ open e, in English “air; in German 4 even high tone 
“Ahre” ’ stress (accent) 
Q open o, English a in “law” > glottal stop 
A nasalisation Weakly pronounced sounds are printed above 


/ nasal aspiration previous to m or n the line. 
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terrogation for that particular date initiated the finding of the full list of 
months. Later on, two further and almost identical versions of the calendar 
were obtained at Petlapa and Teotalcingo. 


The Chinantec calendar consists of eighteen months each of twenty 


days, and five extra days or nemontemi. The three versions, apart from 
dialectic differences, correspond exactly in nomenclature and in sequence. 
They are as follows: 


Lachixola 
Feb. 9th 


. hi !u4’(6) in which we are now 


hi 
hi ka ja" 
hi hu® 
hi hu 


. hi nd 

. hi lo 

. hikda 

. hi Jo~ 

. hii 

. hi 

. hi riv kuih (re kuth) 

. hi 

. hi /mdé (i) means water 
. hi 

16. 
. hi tar 
. hi ya 


hi ta nyi~ 


hi !nye* (Feb. 9th, 1935 was the 
last of these five days. On 
Feb. 10th begins the first 
day of hi !ua’) 


Explanations of the Calendar Given at Teotalcingo 


season still on.) 
Rest. Cleaning the fields.) 


down trees.) 


. Sembrar. (Sowing-time.) 


Petlapa 
Feb. 14th 
hi !ua 
hi 
hi ko je" 
hi hu 
hi hou~ 
hi nd 
hi lg 
hi kia’ 
hi Jo 
hi !i 
hi ja" 
hi ru kdih 
hi /mo~ 
hi mie (a) 
hi 
hi ta nyi’ 
hi ta a’ 
hi 


hi né (5 days) 


Teotalcingo 
March Ist 
hi !ua~ 

hi 

hi ko je" 
hi hi 

hi hi 

hi no- 

hi Jo° 

hi 

hi Ja~ 

hi 

hi 

hi kath 
hi /mq 
hi 
hi nyé 

hi t6 nyi’ 
hi ta 
hi 

hi nii 


. Tiempo de sembrar todavia. [Lachixola: tiempo de rozando.] (Planting 
. Tiempo de no sembrar; descanso; limpiar la milpa. (Do not plant. 


. Arozando las milpas; tumbar arboles. (Rooting out fields. Cutting 


3. 
4. 
5. 
1 
| 
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5. Mero tiempo de sembrar. (Actual sowing-time.) 
6. Mero tiempo de sembrar. (Actual sowing-time.) 
7. Dejar crecer la milpa. (Letting fields grow.) 

8. Limpiar milpa. (Cleaning fields.) 

9. Limpiar milpa. (Cleaning fields.) 

10. Se da frijol en Petlapa y Lalana. (Beans are grown in Petlapa and 
Lalana.) 

11. Se da frijol en Petlapa y Lalana. (Beans are grown in Petlapa and 
Lalana.) 

12. Tiempo de piscar. (Time for picking.) 

13. Tiempo de sembrar picante y frijol. (Planting of chile and beans.) 

14. Tiempo de llovisna; no trabajan. (Rainy season. Field-work sus- 
pended.) 

15. Primer tiempo de sembrar tonamil.? (1st season of tonamil.) 

16. Segundo tiempo de sembrar tonamil. (2nd season of tonamil.) 

17. Tercer tiempo de sembrar tonamil. (3rd season of tonamil.) 

18. Se siembra todavia y da planta. (Still planting and plants begin to 
grow.) 

Tiempo de sembrar: mes de febrero. (Planting season: month of 

February.) 

At present [March 1, 1935] we are in the season of hi }e. 


In these three towns, the Chinantec year was said to begin on Febru- 
ary 10th, and the five nemontemi or closing days of the year to end on 
February 9th. However, a later investigation revealed that in the Lalana 
region nearby, the Chinantec year commences during the latter part of 
December (the precise date being variously estimated), with the nemon- 
temi falling inside and not at the end of the year as one would expect. 

Although the second table above is not to be taken as a literal transla- 
tion of the calendar names, it shows the seasonal occupations. The calendar, 
at the present day, is employed for agricultural purposes only, the names 
of the months being time-bearers or indicators for the sowing and reaping 
of crops, etc. 

The word hi, prefixed to each month, means “period,” “season,” or 
“time” (tiempo, estacion) and the veintena or twenty day cycle is named 
kyamuii (gye"/muii) meaning twenty days. 

Since this first expedition, a second expedition was made,’ and seven 


? Tonamil, a kind of second crop. 

* This second expedition, through the good offices of Dr Alfonso Caso and Ing Pedro 
Sanchez, was sponsored by the Pan American Institute of Mexico City, which will publish 
later all the material so far obtained in the Chinantec region. 
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further versions of the calendar were obtained in this region, the sequence 
of the months being in every case the same. 

Unfortunately, our search for the twenty day names constituting each 
month was fruitless: no trace or memory of them appears to survive, but 
for the first time, the precise meaning of the words in the calendar was 
discovered. 

To only two of the month names can be attached an ancient astronomi- 
cal or mythological background, namely the sixth month, hi na (June) and 
the sixteenth month, hi ta nyi’ (end of December). The former means: 
“At noon, when the sun is in its zenith, she stands still for a moment,” and 
the latter: “‘A thorn or spike thrusts itself into the face of the sun, prevent- 
ing it from further fall.” 

With the publication of these ten versions of the calendar together with 
the linguistic material collected, a better appreciation of the value of the 
Chinantec calendar compared with existing calendars and those known 
through historical sources may be expected. 


UNIVERSIDAD DE MEXxIco 
Mexico, D. F. 
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A SUMMARY OF JICARILLA APACHE 
CULTURE! By M. E. OPLER 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


HE country which the Jicarilla Apache claim as formerly their own 

includes the central and eastern portions of northern New Mexico and 
the adjoining portion of southern Colorado. These Apache recognized the 
Arkansas River as their northern boundary, the Canadian River as their 
eastern limit, the region around the present site of Mora as the southern 
outpost, and a line extending north and south from where Chama now 
stands as their boundary to the west. That part of their territory to which 
they confined their actual home sites lay between the thirty-sixth and 
thirty-seventh degrees north latitude, extending no farther east than the 
present site of Springer and to Tierra Amarilla on the west. 


CULTURAL POSITION 


It is impossible to identify Jicarilla culture completely with any one of 
the areas to which North American Indian tribes are conventionally as- 
signed; Jicarilla cultural allegiance is tripartite, rather. The material cul- 
ture and the war-path and raiding complexes show a decided orientation 
towards the Plains. Contact with the Pueblo peoples of the upper Rio 
Grande has left its impress in the development of a Jicarilla corn complex 
and in the ritual life. But despite the interesting differentiation towards 
Plains and Pueblo characteristics, Jicarilla culture is in fundamental agree- 
ment with a round of beliefs and traits which the Southern Athabaskan- 
speaking tribes share with one another. Jicarilla culture can be best com- 
prehended as a growth and modification of this basic Southern Athabaskan 
pattern in terms of Plains and Pueblo influence. A tribe which the Jicarilla 
closely resembles within the Southern Athabaskan-speaking group is the 
Navaho. In mythology, rites, supernaturals, and the practice of agriculture 
the correspondences between these two tribes are especially striking. 


BAND, LOCAL GROUP, AND FAMILY 


The Jicarilla tribe was divided into two bands. The eastern band, called 
by the Jicarilla giigahén or “plains people” and known in the literature 
as the Llanero, ranged east of the Rio Grande and had their favorite re- 


1 The field-work upon which this summary is based was carried on upon the present Jica- 
rilla Reservation in northern New Mexico from the spring of 1934 to the spring of 1935 and 
was made possible by financial assistance from the University of Chicago, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Southwest Society,and the National Research Council. To these institutions and 
organizations grateful appreciation is acknowledged for their generosity and support. 
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Scenes in Chinantec territory. Upper, Type of Chinantec church and village, built on 
levelled off promontory (Lovani); Lower, Houses with thatched palm roofs (Lovani). 
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Chinantec women. Upper Lert, Showing hairdress: unmarried woman on the left has hair 
coiled with red wool, married woman on the right (Petlapa); Upper Ricut, Woman fetching 
water (Toabela); Lower, Women with white huipil and red skirts, called chiapaneco (Lalana). 
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Chinantec types. Upper, Group of Chinantec men with red handkerchiefs; baskets are 
made in Teotalcingo (Toabela); Lower Lert, Woman spinning cotton using a wooden spindle 
(Toabela); Lower Ricut, The man from whom the first calendar was obtained (Lachixola). 
(Photograph by J. Sturken.) 
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treats in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. The second band lived west of 
the Rio Grande and called itself sdidindé, ‘sand people,” but is known in 
the literature as the Ollero. The difference between the two bands was no 
more than a matter of geographic location. Informants attest that no cul- 
tural or linguistic differences between the two bands existed. The members 
of the two bands intermarried freely. Residence is ordinarily matrilocal 
among the Jicarilla. Therefore, when the parents belonged to different 
bands, the children became members of the band of the mother. 

Each band was further divided into local groups. The Jicarilla local 
group was a cluster of individual families associated through blood relation- 
ships, marriage, common interests, or strong friendship, living in the same 
district or around a specific landmark under the control of a recognized 
chief or leader. At the time of American occupation there were approxi- 
mately twelve such local groups, six belonging to the eastern band and the 
same number to the western band. 

The Jicarilla family was the primary economic and social segment. It 
may be described as an extended domestic family with matrilocal resi- 
dence, comprising a married couple, their unmarried children, their married 
daughters and sons-in-law, and the children of these. 


WORLD CONCEPTION 

In the beginning, the Jicarilla believe, Black Sky and Earth Woman 
alone existed. From the union of these two were born certain anthropo- 
morphic supernaturals called h§-ct’cin. These supernaturals dwelt within 
the body of their mother, the earth, and in the darkness of this underworld 
Black ha-ct’cin was their leader. From clay images which he himseif 
moulded, Black ha:ct’cin created the animals and birds. Then he made 
the impression of his own form in the soft earth and brought this tracing 
to life. Thus did Ancestral Man come into being. Ancestral Man slept and 
dreamed of a woman. When he awoke he found Ancestral Woman at his 
side. The first people were the descendants of these two. They possessed 
the form of mankind, but their existence in the underworld was incorporeal, 
as in a dream. For a long time they lived without want or death. 

It was in this underworld that the sun and moon were constructed by 
the supernaturals. No sooner were these lifted to the vault of the under- 
world to give light than shamans from among the people began to claim 
that they had made these heavenly bodies and could control them. At this 
the ha-ct’cin grew vexed and allowed the sun and the moon to break 
through the vault of the underworld and come to the upper world. 

The emergence, then, was an attempt of the people to follow and re- 
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cover the sources of light they had lost. The ha-ct’cin clothed and decorated 
twelve of the boastful shamans with yucca, spruce boughs, and the appro- 
priate paint, and conferred greater power upon them. These became the 
tsa-na‘ti‘, one of the three varieties of supernaturals who are impersonated 
in Jicarilla rites today. Six others were painted with black and white stripes. 
These are the tca-cjini, and dancers who represent them function as the 
clowns of Jicarilla rites now. 

The powers of all the occupants of the underworld were utilized to 
facilitate the ascent. Four mounds of earth were laid in a row, and as the 
ceremony progressed these grew, merged into a single mountain, expanded 
to gigantic proportions, and rose toward the hole through which the sun 
and moon had escaped. The mountain did not grow quite tall enough to 
allow the people to reach the upper world unaided, but the ha-ct’cin con- 
structed four ladders of sunbeams and upon these the ascent was con- 
tinued. 

Two old people, a man and a woman, came last, after the rungs of the 
ladders were completely worn through. They were therefore forced to re- 
main in the underworld. But before the people left the place of emergence, 
this old couple warned them that they would return to the underworld. 
Because of this the Jicarilla Apache travels to the underworld at death. 

At the place of emergence the supernaturals gave instructions and 
ceremonies to the people. The birds and animals, who spoke as humans 
until now, were deprived of that attribute. But the power by means of 
which they had aided in the emergence was still left them, and that is why 
the Jicarilla today seeks aid from them when hc is ill, and does not molest 
them needlessly or even hunt them for food without proper ceremony and 
prayer. Until this moment plants and rocks had the power of speech and 
movement. Now they were rendered mute and immobile. But “life” and 
supernatural power are still theirs; they are still capable of punishing the 
impious who mutilate them needlessly or use them without the requisite 
prayer. 

The earth to which the people of the underworld came is believed to 
have the bodily form and attributes of a woman. The story of the emer- 
gence is, of course, a myth of gestation, and in the story it is unequivocally 
stated that the people emerged from the underworld as man is born of 
woman today. 

The people traveled in widening clockwise circles from the place of 
emergence. As they went, small groups, deeming some spot especially suit- 
able, parted from the main body and stayed behind. The children of the 
settlers invented new languages in play, and these strange dialects, begun 
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for amusement, became dominant and superseded the original tongue. 
Those who did not tarry elsewhere finally reached a region above the heart 
of the earth. This is the true Jicarilla country, and these people, the 
Jicarilla, are the sole descendants of the people of the emergence to retain 
the original language. 

The keynote of the Jicarilla world conception is a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for life; a conception of a personified universe with which man 
may identify himself. The great rocks and mountains are equated with the 
bony skeleton of a human being and are quite as essential to the existence 
of the earth as bones are to humankind. Flowing streams are considered to 
be “living” water in contrast to the “dead” water of stagnant pools. Not 
only plant life, but all things, are said to have pollen. That most important 
body of supernaturals, the ha:ct’cin, to whom reference has already been 
made, are personifications of natural objects. In theory at least, there is a 
ha‘ct’cin of every animal, bird, substance, or natural phenomenon to repre- 
sent its “power,” its essential quality. In the major rite of the h§-ct’cin, 
only the most important h§-ct’cin, that is, the most important sources of 
power, such as the sun, moon, lightning, etc., are impersonated by dancers; 
but in the origin story of the ceremony many others are introduced, and 
the concept of an animate, personified universe is developed at length. 


MATERIAL CULTURE: PLAINS ORIENTATION 

One aspect of Jicarilla life which seems to be common knowledge and 
which has received constant mention is the orientation towards Plains 
culture—the buffalo hunting, use of travois, parfleche, tipi, etc. Unfortu- 
nately this emphasis is somewhat misleading. Such orientation is certainly 
present in respect to many elements of material culture, but it is very super- 
ficial and evidently recent. The case of the Jicarilla tipi will illustrate the 
point. The literature refers to no other type of dwelling for the Jicarilla 
than the tipi, yet within the life span of the oldest people of the tribe, the 
favorite and more common house type was a dome-shaped frame covered 
with a thatching of leaves or bark. Moreover, the oldest people insist that 
this lodge (the former house type of the Chiricahua, Mescalero, and 
Western Apache as well as of the Jicarilla) is a far superior home. 

Again, it is true that the Jicarilla went to the plains to hunt buffalo. 
But no sooner were they out of reach of the mountain refuges which marked 
their boundaries than a great uneasiness seized them. No time was lost in 
finding the buffalo, securing the meat, and hastening back to their own 
territory. Psychologically they were anything but a Plains people. Ex- 
peditions to the plains were in the nature of an anxious press forward and 
a speedy retreat to familiar landmarks. 
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ECONOMY 

Agriculture and wild plant foods. Immediately preceding the period of 
American occupation an agricultural complex was rapidly developing. It 
may come as a surprise to many to learn that the ficarilla were raising a 
considerable amount of corn along the banks of the streams of the Cimarron 
region. 

The following are traits included in the Jicarilla agricultural complex. 
Fields were cleared by burning the grass and brush, trees were girdled, 
dams built, fields flooded periodically, the water level of streams raised so 
that water could be diverted to ditches, and irrigation ditches were built. 
A protector of hide was worn over the stomach and used with the digging 
stick to prepare the holes for seed. Other tools included a crude wooden 
plow,” implements for clearing ditches, and forked winnowing sticks with 
curved blades. 

Corn was selected and saved for seed. Corn kernels were planted with 
turkey feathers in the fields, and prayers and tobacco offerings were made 
to the moon and to the turkey feathers which “protected” the fields. A cir- 
cular hardened threshing-floor was prepared for peas and beans. Corn 
pollen, corn-meal, and corn kernels were used in ceremonies. There were 
corn grinding songs, a test of corn grinding for the girls in the adolescent 
rite, frequent reference to corn and corn parts in ceremonial songs, and the 
use of corn-ears in the ceremony and ritual racing which now takes place 
each fifteenth of September. There was also dancing by impersonators of 
supernaturals for the benefit of crops. 

Corn-meal mush was made (ashes of cedar needles were added), and 
there was considerable dependence upon corn for food as indicated by the 
many dishes in which corn is the base or an ingredient. Moreover, there is 
an important myth for the origin of corn. Crops other than corn which 
were cultivated included pumpkins, beans, cantaloupes, peas, wheat, and 
tobacco. With the exception of tobacco, which men alone were allowed to 
tend, crops were planted, weeded, and harvested by the joint labors of the 
entire family. 

Land was inherited, though not in accordance with strict rules, and 
payment in kind was made for work in the fields. 

Though Jicarilla agriculture was rapidly assuming a position of im- 
portance at the time of white occupation, it must not be thought that the 
older sources of wild plant supply were neglected. Probably not over fifty 
percent of Jicarilla families raised crops at the same time, and very few 
families raised enough to permit a neglect of wild plant products. The 
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juniper berry, mesquite bean, yucca fruit, prickly pear, acorn, pifion nut, 
and chokecherry were always considered indispensable staples by the 
Jicarilla and were supplemented by scores of other fruits, nuts, seed-bearing 
grasses, and greens. 

Hunting and fishing. Deer, buffalo, antelope, and elk were the principal 
animals hunted. Mountain-sheep, porcupines, beavers, prairie dogs, squir- 
rels, chipmunks, ground-hogs, chief hares, wood rats, rabbits, and even 
skunks, peccaries, horses, and burros were also utilized for food. Of bird 
life, turkeys, doves, grouse, quail, and snow-birds were eaten. Other 
animals, such as weasels, minks, wolves, wildcats, and a number of birds 
were not considered fit for food, but were nevertheless hunted for fur, 
feathers, or body parts essential to the rites. 

Numerous methods were employed in the capture of the game. Whistles, 
designed to imitate the bleat of the fawn, were used to draw does to their 
death, and head nooses were strung along trails. Head masks were em- 
ployed in the hunting of both deer and antelopes. Antelopes were obtained 
in quantities by a drive in which an entire district was encircled by men, 
women, and older children. As on the plains, buffalo were overtaken and 
shot by hunters mounted on well-trained ponies. Both arrows and lances 
were used in dispatching the animal. Snares were arranged around their 
holes to capture such small mammals as ground-hogs and chief hares. 
Eagles were taken by means of food tied to the top of an oval shaped blind, 
within which the hunter waited. Eaglets, taken from their nests, were kept 
alive in cages, plucked twice, and then freed. 

The Jicarilla hunter took infinite care that his luck in bringing down the 
game was not destroyed. He was cautious in choosing those to whom he 
gave any of his meat, for if it were carelessly treated he would hunt there- 
after in vain. Even the bones and waste were gathered carefully into a pile 
and carried far from camp. 

From earliest childhood the Jicarilla boy was schooled in hunting. When 
he had attained proficiency in shooting he was ready for a ceremonial 
hunting expedition in company with five companions, one older and more 
experienced than the others. The game they secured was eaten ceremoni- 
ally. A boy who did not participate in such an expedition had slight chance 
of becoming a skillful hunter, it was believed. At about the age of puberty, 
his grandfather undertook to prepare the boy for the killing of larger game. 
The older man gave the necessary instructions, and the boy made his first 
important kill. The blood from the heart of this kill was rubbed on his face 
and hands, and it was now considered that his apprenticeship as a hunter 
had been served. 
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Jicarilla hunting was a most elaborate and involved complex, proceed- 
ing according to fixed rules. For instance, a man who came upon a success- 
ful hunter was entitled to the hide and half the meat. If two men came upon 
the hunter and his kill, they raced to the animal, and the one who touched 
it first claimed it. When such a race ended in a tie, a wrestling match 
decided to whom the hide should go. Butchering and disposal of waste 
were likewise governed by tradition. 

Certain beliefs and usages clustered around every animal. To step in 
the tracks of a deer when trailing it was considered dangerous and unlucky. 
To complete a clockwise circle about a buffalo was to court disaster, for 
the buffalo was then likely to charge and gore the hunter. Sympathetic 
magic played a prominent part in hunting customs. A certain plant which 
grew low to the ground was placed in the tracks of a deer that the deer, 
too, might be held close to the earth and so be easily overtaken. Scores of 
such beliefs, based on the habits of the animal sought and the properties 
of the objects magically manipulated permeate Jicarilla hunting customs. 

In a number of phases of Jicarilla life, of which hunting is one, tasks 
which are the primary business of the men are thought to be influenced by 
the attitude and behavior of the women. In keeping with this ideology, we 
find that a man and his wife pray together and smoke ceremonially before 
the husband leaves for the hunt. After his departure the woman continues 
a series of ritual duties. 

Not the least interesting aspect of Jicarilla hunting is the manner in 
which the bloody business of constantly slaughtering animal life is rational- 
ized. Jicarilla myths teach that the animals now used for food once preyed 
upon mankind. Through the efforts of the culture heroes and supernaturals, 
the situation was reversed and these animals were threatened with ex- 
tinction unless they agreed to be useful to man. They are now fulfilling 
that contract by giving freely of their flesh and hides. They are pleased to 
be taken and utilized by those who have the proper ceremonial knowledge. 
Animal life is part of the personified universe whose efforts are primarily 
concerned with the well-being and happiness of the Jicarilla tribe. 

Another important food was fish. A noose with bait suspended at the 
center was used to snare them. In very shallow water fish were shot with 
arrows. 

RAID 

The importance of the horse in Jicarilla culture can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It offered a mobility which made possible the buffalo hunt and 
enriched Jicarilla culture at innumerable points. The great source of supply 
was the Plains tribes, and repeated raids to the plains became a definite 
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part of Jicarilla economy, attended by rigorous training and an organized 
body of rite, belief, and story. 

Raiding parties were small, seldom exceeding ten individuals. Their 
leaders were qualified by special knowledge, usually transmitted from 
grandfather to grandchild but occasionally passed to another upon the 
payment of four gifts (a quiver of mountain-lion skin, a mulberry bow with 
mountain-lion sinew string, a shield, and a spear). The ceremony was 
taught only in winter for two consecutive years. The teachings were a 
mixture of rite and practical advice (songs, prayers, camp craft, and war 
strategy). 

A raid was announced when the heads of families, feeling the lack of 
sufficient horses, secured the permission of the chief of the local group to 
remedy their need. When the services of a raid leader had been enlisted, 
arrangements were made for a dance. 

On the appointed evening the onlookers gathered at the dance grounds 
and one by one those who wished to join the expedition rose and danced. 
The dancing warriors were dressed in characteristic manner and had their 
faces painted in a stylized fashion. This dance was in the nature of a vow; 
one who joined the dance was committed to the venture and could not 
withdraw without decided loss of prestige. This dance set off the partici- 
pants from all others. From that moment they busied themselves with 
preparations for the raid. They were pledged to continence. Interestingly 
enough for general psychology, the sex act is here and in other contexts of 
Jicarilla culture, interpreted in terms of a struggle, and if any of the men 
violated the obligation to sleep apart from women at this time, it would 
cause an encounter with the enemy. 

When all was in readiness, the men left their homes for a pre-arranged 
meeting place, and the group started running to the east. The expedition 
was usually timed to begin four days before the full moon, that the travelers 
might have light throughout the whole journey. 

At home, a woman chosen to represent each man (his wife if he was 
married, his mother, grandmother, or sister otherwise) obeyed many re- 
strictions in matters of dress, food, and behavior to insure his safe return 
and the success of the entire party. She could not bathe during the absence 
of the party. Her face was painted red, her hair hung loose and flowing, her 
shoulders were covered by a buckskin cape such as is worn by the adolescent 
girl during the puberty rites. She could not rid her hair or person of lice. 
She could not eat anything sweet, anything tart, or any salt. Water she 
drank only sparingly out of a shallow clay bowl. She could not give away 
any food lest her husband or kinsman give away his spoils before reaching 
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home. She did not tie her moccasin strings but placed them loosely within 
the uppers of her moccasins, that her husband might not be harassed by 
the enemy. She could not smoke, for the men dared not smoke in enemy 
country for fear of detection. All her actions had to be exceptionally cir- 
cumspect; the commonplaces of household work were governed by rules 
too numerous to list here and regulations extended to the most personal 
matters. 

The men, when they started out, were not at first burdened with re- 
strictions and obligations. They were dressed in old clothes. An extra pair 
of moccasins was tied to the belt and rested at the pit of the stomach, for 
moccasins in this position were thought to allay the pangs of hunger. Each 
man carried a lance, bow and arrows, a small bag of supplies, and a rawhide 
rope. The party set out on foot. They traveled rapidly until the second 
morning. At dawn the leader daubed his followers with white clay. With 
this ceremony the expedition took on its sacred and serious character. The 
food and behavior restrictions noted for the women came suddenly into 
force. The men now became restrained and wary. They could not look up, 
behind, or to the sides, but had to direct their gaze to the east. They spoke 
only when it was necessary and then in a special “raiding language” in 
which reference was made to objects of raiding and ceremony by circum- 
locution. Thus, to eat together on the raid became ‘‘to place down the 
wolf’s paw,” to spy upon the enemy camps was “to drag the wolf’s tail to 
the east.”’ It was the custom of the men on the raid to place their provisions 
in a common pile and to circle around the food and share it. At the time 
they were painted with white clay, the men were given wooden scratchers 
(shaped like a horse’s hoof) and hollow tubes for drinking water, and these 
had to be used for the remainder of the trip. 

When enemy territory was reached, the leader sought out the enemy 
camps, located their horses, and drove a body of these toward his men. 
The horses were driven a safe distance from the enemy’s encampment with 
a modicum of noise. Each man roped a horse. Before they drove off the 
herd, they gathered the spears, thrust them into the ground and left them 
with the worn-out moccasins attached, as a gesture of contempt for the 
enemy. 

As soon as the horses were obtained and the homeward spurt began, all 
special forms of speech and most of the other restrictions were dropped. 
A successful party entered the encampments from the south side. The man 


and his wife remained continent for four more days. Then both bathed and 
resumed normal relations. 
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WAR 

The war complex of the Jicarilla, when compared to that of other 
Southern Athabaskans, shows clearly the influence of the Plains. 

Expeditions of warfare were usually precipitated by the death of a 
Jicarilla at the hands of an enemy. Before departing, the warriors held a 
dance at which they appeared with whitened hair surrounded by a streak 
of red paint, prophetic of the scalped and bleeding enemy. Impersonators 
of the Jicarilla sacred clowns appeared at this time and uttered their 
characteristic call into the mouth of each warrior, so that, when he gave 
his war cry, it would strike terror to the hearts of the enemy. 

The warriors departed, mounted and equipped with bow and arrows, 
lance, shield, knife, and war-club. There were few restrictions upen the men 
on the war-path compared to those demanded of raiders. Continence was 
the most important of these. 

The traditional enemies were the Indians of the plains, and when these 
foes were encountered, the two sides lined up, the leaders talked in sign 
language, rode forward, and met in single combat. This was the signal for 
the two sides to engage in desperate battle. The object of the Jicarilla 
warriors was to inflict more casualties than they themselves suffered and 
to validate their triumph by the securing of scalps. Scalps were the symbol 
of Jicarilla superiority and the indication of the enemy’s defeat and hu- 
miliation. If the Jicarilla losses exceeded those of the enemy, scalps could 
not be taken and any which had been secured were immediately thrown 
away. 

It is interesting to see how the Jicarilla attitude toward the scalp com- 
bined the Plains desire for the trophy with the Southern Athabaskan dread 
connected with the dead. Not everyone was allowed to take scalps; that 
right was reserved for a leader of raid and war-path who had been ritually 
prepared by his grandfather. When anyone else killed a foe, he had to 
request the leader to remove the scalp for him. The leader removed it 
according to prescribed rules and prepared it for the homeward journey. 
He shaped a hoop of willow branch and stretched the scalp over this. The 
hoop and scalp were attached to a tall pole and carried upright as a stand- 
ard until the encampments were reached. If the journey could not be com- 
pleted in one day, the scalp was placed far to the east of the men each night, 
that the ghost of the enemy might not bother them. 

When a victorious war party returned home, the first action was to 
hold a ceremony over the warriors that the ghosts of the enemy might be 
driven away. The scalps were considered much too dangerous still to en- 
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trust to the warriors: instead the scalps and all the possessions taken from 
the foes were put in the care of old men with the requisite ceremonial 
knowledge, to be sung over and cleansed. These old men, usually four in 
number, had complete charge of the scalp dance which was to follow. They 
scraped the fat from the enemy scalps, mixed it with red paint, and applied 
it to their faces. Then they chose a level place and, hurling the scalp of the 
most prominent enemy killed in the engagement across the field from west 
to east four times, determined where they would erect the central post. 
Other poles with scalps attached were arranged as an outer circle. 

First those who had lost relatives in this or previous battles with the 
enemy were led four times around the grounds. Each mourner was handed 
a scalp. He threw it down and stamped upon it; or he shot an arrow at one 
of the scalps on a pole. Before the actual dancing, the warriors who had 
taken part in the fight told of their deeds. When one finished a recital, he 
called upon another to attest to the truth of what he had said. The second 
man vouched for the tale and added the story of his own exploits. After all 
had spoken, the dancing started. The members of the victorious war party 
were first to dance. The others joined in soon afterward. The participants 
circled the central pole, hurling threats, jeers, and insults at the enemy 
scalps. At this time enemy captives were made to dance and often were 
compelled to handle and carry scalps. Of psychological import is the belief 
entertained by the Jicarilla that those who were ill-natured could improve 
their tempers and those suffering from the pangs of guilty conscience could 
find relief by shouting loudly at the enemy scalps. 

While the dance proceeded, one of the four old men in charge sat at each 
cardinal point of the dance grounds guarding a jar of water and a shallow 
clay bowl. Anyone who wished to drink had to receive the water from them. 
This ritual was symbolic of the privations the warriors had undergone in 
daring to journey to the waterless stretches to the east. 

Social dances took place in the evening. No one was allowed to drink 
any water at night and no sexual intercourse was permitted for the duration 
of the dance and ceremony. The dance continued for four days and nights. 
The old men stayed at the ceremonial grounds all that time and took no 
sleep until the dance was over. To end the ceremony, the people lined up, 
each family facing the east in single file. Father, mother, male and female 
children stood in order. After prayers by the old men the people dispersed 
and all camps were moved to the east. 

But the scalps and enemy possessions were retained by the old men for 
four days more before being returned to the warriors. Thereafter the 
warrior had no need to fear the scalp or the ghost of the enemy from whom 
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it was taken. He could decorate his clothes, his shield, or his tipi with the 
scalp and bring it out at subsequent dances. 

There are a number of other war customs which deserve mention. When 
older male captives were taken, they were tied to posts and slain by women 
with lances. Usually these were women who had lost relatives in battle and 
were taking this means of retaliation. If we are to believe numerous tales 
and descriptions, the Plains Indians and Jicarilla tried to infuriate each 
other by the capture or mutilation of children. Jicarilla war songs threat- 
ened that the enemy’s children should be captives. Jicarilla mothers were 
specifically ordered to cut the throats of their children rather than allow 
them to fall into enemy hands. Jicarilla chiefs, when they faced the line of 
the enemy before conflict, would taunt and be taunted in turn about the 
impending captivity of their children. Though the Jicarilla took only 
scalps of enemy men and women, they also took the thumbs and ears of 
slain enemy children. When very young children were taken captive, how- 
ever, they were treated quite decently. Their lot, in terms of manual labor, 
was sometimes more difficult than that of others, but ordinarily they were 
accepted into Apache life. If they married within the tribe, there was no 
discrimination whatever against their offspring. 

If an enemy woman were taken captive, she could not be molested until 
she had been brought back and a ceremony had been performed over her. 
Captive women were not considered fit wives; they were sexually used and 
sent from camp to camp to do the heavy work. Their children by Apache 
men, however, were recognized as Jicarilla. 

If a Jicarilla had been made captive by the enemy, though only for a 
day, he was considered unclean, and at his escape or recapture, a ceremony 
had to be performed over him to “bring him back”’ to his people. When 
scalps of slain Jicarilla were recovered, they were brought back to the en- 
campments and there were wailed over. 

When a warrior, because of grief or desperation, resolved to sacrifice 
his life, he divested himself of all clothing, tearing off even his loin-cloth, 
to signify that he had broken completely with all the ordinary conventions 
of life. He then threw himself into the thick of the fight and exposed himself 
until he received a fatal wound. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Besides the emergence myth which has been outlined above, and usually 
told in connection with it, there is the well-known tale of the culture heroes 
and their success in exterminating the monsters who were making the earth 
uninhabitable for mankind. The Jicarilla also tell a long and interesting 
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coyote trickster cycle and a number of cycles of animal and bird stories, 
including the familiar tale of the moccasin game played for day and night 
between the animals and the birds. There is still another cycle which has 
to do with the ludicrous misadventures of a “foolish people,”’ tales which 
are really pointed lectures on how not to act. Indeed, to catalog the Jicarilla 
stories would be to mention every element and aspect of Jicarilla life. There 
is a story to affirm and.validate any native conception. 

One aspect of jicarilla mythology which merits attention is the great 
resemblance in form, order of events, and spirit of the tales to Navaho 
counterparts. Especially is this true of certain myths which serve as origin 
stories for ceremonies, a matter of particular interest in view of the very 
real similarities between a number of Navaho and Jicarilla rites. 


RITUAL LIFE 

The rites may be classified into two general types, one the shamanistic 
or personal, and the other, the traditional or “long life’? ceremony. 

For the former it is believed that some “power”’ representative of an 
animal, bird, heavenly body, or natural phenomenon chooses a Jicarilla 
child for its own at birth. Neither the child nor anyone interested in him 
has any control over the nature of this “power” or any ability to substitute 
another in its place. When the child grows up the power appears to him 
in a dream or vision and bids him follow. If the Jicarilla accompanies his 
guide he will be subjected to terrifying experiences to test him and “‘make 
him brave.” Finally he is led into the holy home of the power, past ferocious 
beasts which act as guards, and there the novice is trained in the songs, 
prayers, and ritual knowledge which constitute the ceremony. If it is a 
bird or animal which has offered the ceremony, henceforth that Jicarilla 
may not slay the source of his power. “We are all relatives now,” he is told. 
Ceremonies obtained in this manner are used particularly for curing, 
though they have subsidiary functions of finding lost objects, locating the 
enemy, and the like. The hall-mark of the shamanistic rite is the close 
personal bond between the shaman and his power. Through his songs and 
prayers he is thought to be in constant communication with his power. 
Of a shaman it is said, “For his power he works.”’ 

To the Jicarilla mind the dependence of the ceremony upon the rapport 
between the power and the individual has its definite drawbacks. Failure 
to follow the injunctions of the power means the loss of the ceremony. 
Often the power demands gruesome payment, such as the sacrifice of a 
close relative’s life. Such power is considered vulnerable and finite. If used 
too frequently its efficacy diminishes. Once lost, it can never be regained, 
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and no other shamanistic rite can take its place, for to each man is allotted 
but one such ceremony. The ceremony, no matter how valuable, cannot 
be transmitted to another. Moreover, many never obtain such a shaman- 
istic ceremony: some do not follow the guide, others refuse the ceremony 
when it is offered.* 

The other type of Jicarilla ceremony and one which now enjoys ascend- 
ency at the expense of the shamanistic rite, is the traditional or “long life” 
ceremony. These are ceremonies which have no genesis in personal en- 
counters with supernaturals. They have their origin and rationalization in 
the myths. They may be taught by the elders to younger men and there is 
no limit, theoretically, to the number of these rites in which a man may 
participate. Several of these “long life’’ ceremonies are distinguished for 
wealth of detail. One such is ’i:sAné‘, a four day rite, often called by white 
observers, the “bear dance.”’ This rite approximates Navaho ritual at 
many points. For instance, it is held within a corral constructed for the 
purpose, and a sand painting is drawn each day. It is a curing rite, held for 
those who suffer from bear or snake sickness, and its mythological sanction 
is to be found in the story of two girls stolen at the time of the emergence 
by the bear and the snake. In the rite, two of the three groups of super- 
naturals who aided in the emergence, the tca-cjini or sacred clowns and 
the t’sa-na‘ti‘ make their appearance. 

Another important “long life” ceremony is held at a time of wide-spread 
sickness, and in it the most important group of supernaturals, the ha-ct’cin, 
are impersonated. This ceremony is also held within a corral and parallels 
Navaho and Pueblo ceremonialism in countless details. 

At puberty the Jicarilla Apache girl is the center of a four day rite, 
designed to insure a long and fruitful life for her. The details, ideology, and 
songs of this ceremony do not differ essentially from corresponding adoles- 
cence rites among other Southern Athabaskan peoples, except that among 
the Jicarilla a boy who impersonates one of the culture heroes is associated 
throughout with the pubescent girl. 

One Jicarilla ceremony deserves special mention, for it undoubtedly 
received its impetus from a broadly similar rite of the Eastern Pueblos. 
It is the ceremonial relay race run September fifteenth by the Jicarilla 
youth. When the rite was studied, it was a considerable surprise to learn 
that it was partly a harvest festival, partly a contest to determine the 
comparative abundance of either meat or vegetable food for the coming 

3 Compare the place of the shaman in Mescalero and Chiricahua Apache religion (M. E. 


Opler, The Concept of Supernatural Power Among the Chiricahua and Mescalero Apaches, 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 65-70, 1935). 
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year, and that the details of the ceremony were carried on for three days. 
All of these aspects are foreign to the body of Apache ceremonialism. 

The connections between this Jicarilla rite and Eastern Pueblo ritual 
are conspicuous. For the choosing of sides the two Jicarilla bands are 
utilized in place of the moieties of the Eastern Pueblos. The runners are 
dressed and painted in corrals which have the shape of kivas and which the 
Jicarilla freely comparesto the Pueblo kiva. Before the race each side dances 
to the corral of its opponent carrying a tall standard to which two ears of 
corn are tied. Without trying to enumerate all the Pueblo-like elements, 
it may be noted that this is the only Apache ceremony which has a calendri- 
cal touch, and that in the story of how the rite was obtained, it is affirmed 
that the Jicarilla, Taos, San Juan, and Picuris a!l were given the ceremony 
at the same time. 

The measure of the Jicarilla debt to the Pueblos for the elements of 
their “long life’ ceremonies and their concepts of the supernaturals may 
be judged from a brief enumeration of traits which cluster about the 
Jicarilla sacred clown. The Jicarilla clown wears a horned cap of hide, 
striped black and white. His body is painted white with horizontal black 
stripes. He wears a bandoleer on which bread is strung and wears deer hoof 
rattles on his moccasins. He carries a bow, arrow, and spruce branches in 
his hand. He offers grotesque imitations of those who are impersonating 
the supernaturals and practices inverted conduct continually, recalling and 
emphasizing the restrictions of the rite by their flagrant violation. Thus 
the clown engages in apparent gluttony, in actual filth eating, in simula- 
tion of copulation, and in obscene speech. He participates in a burlesque 
deer hunt which has sexual reference, for the “deer” is offered as a bride 
price to one of the young women present. The clown is thought to frighten 
children who are unprepared for his appearance, and he is supposed to be 
fearsome to enemies and to those ritually unclean. The Jicarilla clown also 
acts as disciplinarian for adults and takes part in the policing of ceremonial 


grounds. All of these characteristics have been recorded for the Pueblo 
clown.‘ 


KINSHIP 
Terms and behavior in ego’s generation. The classification of kin in ego’s 
own generation illustrates some of the prominent features of the system. 


The Jicarilla group parallel cousins with brothers and sisters; cross-cousins 
alone are recognized as true cousins. With the cross-cousin of the same sex 

* Elsie Clews Parsons and Ralph L. Beals, The Sacred Clowns of the Pueblo and Mayo- 
Yaqui Indians (American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, pp. 491-514, 1934) 
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there is a joking relationship, in which rough play and obscenities are the 
rule. One takes great liberties with the mate of one’s cross-cousin of the 
same sex, especially in the presence of the cross-cousin. Indeed, these 
liberties went so far in aboriginal times as to become an institutionalized 
practice of wife and husband borrowing and stealing in which a mate was 
the legitimate prey of the cross-cousin. 

No less interesting is the relationship between cross-cousins of opposite 
sex. This relative may be treated in one of two ways. One way is to establish 
a mild joking relationship, in which one accuses the other of witchcraft. 
The alternative is to avoid the person entirely. To become too friendly 
with this cousin will cause some mishap with fire and a severe burn. It is 
forbidden to drink or eat out of the same receptacle as this relative, to 
partake of food that he has tasted, or to hand something directly to him. 
Even his lice are remarkably poisonous. 

There are separate terms for older brother, older sister, and younger 
sibling of either sex. Brothers and sisters are expected to act with great 
reserve in each other’s presence. The eldest brother, for the boys, and the 
eldest sister, for the girls, are in a definite position of authority and leader- 
ship. 

The husbands and wives of kin who are members of ego’s generation 
are all called by one term, and polite form (a special third person form of 
the verb) is extended to them in speech and reciprocated. The use of polite 
form in Jicarilla kinship carries with it the obligation of reserve, respect, 
and mutual economic helpfulness. 

The exception to this rule is the behavior toward the mate of the cross- 
cousin of the same sex. To this relative by affinity there is what might be 
called a partial joking relationship balanced by a partial treatment of 
reserve and respect. When a Jicarilla meets this person alone, or with 
anyone other than his cross-cousin, he speaks to her in the polite form and 
obeys all the conventions of reserve and respect which go with it. But when 
he sees this affinity together with his cross-cousin, the polite form is dropped 
and he takes the greatest liberties in speech and language. 

Terms and behavior in first ascending and first descending generations. In 
the first ascending generation the tendency is to classify the father’s 
brother with the father though he can be called by a distinguishing term. 
Likewise, the mother’s sister is addressed as mother under ordinary con- 
ditions, but there is a distinctive term for her also. The Jicarilla has a 
joking relationship with his mother’s brother, whom he calls in jest “my 
leader.” The expression refers to the good-natured rivalry between the 
two, in which one is continually challenging the other to a contest in eat- 
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ing, racing, or in any test of skill or endurance for which opportunity arises. 
With the father’s sister there is a similar joking relationship, though in a 
milder vein. There are separate terms for mother’s brother and father’s 
sister. 

The mates of the relatives of the first ascending generation are ad- 
dressed by terms also used to blood relatives. To indicate that they are 
relatives by affinity and not consanguinity, the personal pronoun is 
dropped, except in cases where a word meaning “has become”’ is added. 

In the first descending generation children of siblings or cousins of the 
same sex are regarded as sons and daughters and are so called. Children of 
siblings or cousins of the opposite sex are nieces and nephews, and with 
them is established the ‘“‘my leader’’ joking relationship already mentioned. 
A man calls the mate of his “‘son’”’ (i.e., his own son or a son of a sibling 
or cousin of the same sex) ‘‘my female son,” and the two hide from each 
other. He speaks with the polite form to the husband of his “daughter.” 
The woman uses polite form to the wife of her “son,” and hides from the 
husband of her “daughter.’”’ A man also calls his nephew’s wife “female 
son,”’ and hides from her. To the husband of his niece he uses polite form. 
A woman hides from her niece’s husband and speaks in the polite form to 
her nephew’s wife. 

Terms and behavior in the second ascending and second descending genera- 
tions. The Jicarilla use but two grandparent terms, one for grandparents 
of each sex; whether they are paternal or maternal grandparents is not 
distinguished. There is one term for grandchild, no matter of what sex 
or how related. 

Between grandchild and grandparent there exists the most boisterous 
and unrestrained of all the many joking relationships which typify the 
Jicarilla system. License and obscenity are freely indulged. The relationship 
is accompanied by much teasing and practical joking as well, but its chief 
characteristic is allusion to sex and mating. When joking, the grand- 
children and grandparents address each other by an interesting set of 
special terms which are really plays on the correct and formal grandparent- 
grandchild terms. 

This joking relationship, however, is but one phase of grandparent- 
grandchild behavior. Quite as important is the grandparent’s réle of dis- 
ciplinarian and teacher. When the child is quite young he is told that if 
he persists in disobedience, the grandparent will be called to punish him. 
This is a forceful warning, for the grandparent is known to have several 
painful methods of chastisement which he may exercise and which are the 
prerogatives of grandparents alone. The grandparent is the prime bugaboo 
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of the disobedient child, employing such drastic measures as castration 
threats and threats to cut the child’s throat. 

As the children grow older it is upon the grandparent that the greatest 
responsibility for their education falls. The grandfather trains the boy; 
the grandmother instructs the granddaughter in the work and arts with 
which a woman should be conversant. 

The joking relationship existing between grandchild and grandparent 
obtains between great-grandparents and great-grandchildren too, but in 
diluted form. The mate of the great-grandchild calls the great-grandparents 
of his spouse simply grandfather and grandmother. There is no avoidance 
or use of the polite form by either man or woman for affinities of the third 
ascending or third descending generation. 

Terms and behavior extended to a spouse’s relatives. Both the Jicarilla 
man and woman, at marriage, use the polite form of speech to siblings and 
cousins of the mate, irrespective of sex. There is no avoidance of affinities 
in ego’s mate’s generation. 

Of affinities in his wife’s parents’ generation the man avoids those of the 
sex opposite to his own and speaks in the polite manner to those of the 
same sex. The woman avoids her husband’s male relatives of this genera- 
tion and speaks politely to his femaie relatives of the parental generation. 

For the relatives by marriage in the first descending generation, the 
man calls his wife’s “son” and “daughter” (i.e., the children of his wife’s 
siblings and cousins of the same sex) ‘‘my son he becomes” or ‘“‘my daughter 
she becomes.” He calls those his wife terms niece or nephew, niece or 
nephew also, omitting the personal pronoun to indicate his more distant 
relationship. A woman calls the children of her husband’s male siblings or 
cousins ‘‘my children they become.”’ The nieces and nephews of her hus- 
band (the children of his siblings and cousins of the opposite sex) she calls 
“younger sister,” “younger brother,”’ depending on sex. 

Those whom his mate calls grandchildren, a Jicarilla also calls grand- 
children at marriage, and those whom his mate calls grandparent, a Jicarilla 
calls grandparent too. There is no avoidance of or use of polite form to 


the mate’s relatives of the second ascending or second descending gener- 
ation for either the man or woman. 


MARITAL LIFE 


Of the many concepts found in connection with marital life only a few 
of the most interesting can be summarized here. The close relatives of a 
dead person are considered unclean until a ceremony is performed over 
them. There is never any question of allowing the ceremony to be per- 
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formed over any relatives of the deceased—except his mate. Before a 
widower may participate in the ceremony and “be forgiven” he must be 
freed by his wife’s family, and until then he is a pariah, forced to wear a 
rawhide yoke, the badge of his servility, denied the right to marry, and 
compelled to stay. apart from other people (even his own children). He 
might lead such an existence for some time, especially when the relatives 
of the mate had reason to condemn him for neglect or abuse of his partner. 
Sometimes the “‘slave’’ was allowed to have the purifying rite performed 
upon payment of a number of horses. Once he was freed, his former mate’s 
family had no further claim on him. Often the price of freedom was that 
he marry a sibling or cousin of the dead mate. This was one of the circum- 
stances that favored the sororate and levirate among the Jicarilla, for 
both men and women were subject to this enslavement and ceremonial 
uncleanliness at the death of the mate. 

A man whose wife died was considered unlucky. Any woman he married 
after his bereavement'was likely to suffer the fate of the first wife. There- 
fore, before a widower contracted a second marriage (i.e., an attachment 
which is intended to be permanent) it was necessary for him to live with 
another woman for a period of less than a year. This temporary arrange- 
ment was thought of as a medicine to “bring back’”’ the man from his state 
of sorrow and ill-luck. Even if the couple grew fond of each other, the man 
would have to abandon this woman, for to do otherwise would be to en- 
danger her life and the lives of all her issue. Only after this temporary union 
and a special ceremony could a man assume the obligations of a second 
marriage. 

Polygyny was practiced, the second wife being in all possible cases a 
sister or cousin of the first wife. There was a strong feeling for both the 
sororate and levirate. 

A conflict between man and woman is posited, especially in their réles 
as sexual partners, which goes back to the mythical period. Consequently, 
the sight, smell, or touch of menstrual blood is extremely dangerous to 
men. It is claimed that the woman has a pouch within her partially filled 
with menstrual blood. The semen of the male is considered to be blood 
drawn from the rest of the body and stored in the testicles. At orgasm 
this blood is emitted and finds its way to the female pouch. The woman’s 
blood opposes conception, while the male blood strives for it. Since the 
woman’s blood has a decided quantitative advantage at the end of the first 
sexual union, no impregnation is achieved. It is not until coitus has occurred 
a number of times and the blood of the woman is overpowered by the male 
blood, that the baby begins to develop. Since pregnancy occurs whenever 
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enough “blood” from males accumulates in the woman, it is believed that 
a child can belong in part to several men. Such children who have been 
begotten by a number of persons have more than one center on the top of 
the head from which the hair spreads out in spirals. 


DEATH, THE UNDERWORLD, AND THE RITES OF BURIAL 


Evil, misfortune, the malice of witches, all summed up in the term 
t’ci'dh, are pitted against the life of man. Sooner or later they force life 
from the body. This departing life has two components. One is called 
“breath,” and it is this which leaves the corpse via the sole of the foot in the 
form of a small whirlwind. When a man is dying, the “breaths” or shades 
of his dead relatives come to him from the underworld. They offer him food, 
and, upon his acceptance of it, his “breath” makes its exit from his body. 
The “breath” accompanies the relatives to the north. The journey lasts 
four days and terminates at the edge of the earth. Here a wild plum tree 
grows, the fruit of which is offered to the traveler. Should he refuse it he 
returns to his body and to life. 

If the “breath” eats of the fruit, it slides down a steep embankment to 
an underworld which is divided by a high rock wall into two parts. In one 
part live those who have been witches on earth. Here the plants are the 
poisonous and inedible varieties, the animals are those that are dangerous 
on earth. The only food these people can eat is lizards. Each night they 
hear the merriment on the other side of the wall and try to dig away the 
dividing barrier with stone knives. They nearly succeed in penetrating it, 
but in the morning the rock closes up solidly again. On the other side of the 
wall live those who were not witches in life, and their existence is one of 
pleasure and plenty. 

If the “breath” is the spiritual, intangible aspect of life, what we have 
now to consider is the material phase of existence. Blood, marrow, saliva, 
mucous discharges, are all considered evidence of life, and they are not 
destroyed at death. These go to make the g6k6'c or ghost. For four days 
after death, while the “breath” is journeying to the end of the earth, the 
ghost remains around the body and tries to return to old haunts. Then, 
should the “breath” take the fruit and enter the land of the dead, the ghost 
turns into a coyote. The Jicarilla are extremely afraid of coyotes at any 
time. This ghost is always thought of as malignant and vindictive, and the 
relatives of the dead, since it stays around the body for four days, and since 
they have to handle and bury the body, are in constant danger from it. 

The rites of burial reflect the dread inspired by the g6k6'c. Preparations 
for burial take place without delay. The body is washed, dressed in good 
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clothes, and the face painted red. Older relatives attend to these duties: 
the young are thought particularly susceptible to the disorders contracted 
from ghosts. The body is tied upon the favorite horse of the deceased 
together with as many of his personal possessions as can be carried, and 
the party proceeds to some lonely spot where burial is made in a crevice of 
the rocks. The personal possessions of the dead are buried with him or 
burned and thrown away, for it is believed that otherwise the ghost will 
return to claim his belongings. The horse which bore the body is shot near 
the grave. The burial party rub themselves with cedar branches and lay 
these in the form of a cross on the grave. Then they return by a different 
route from the one taken to the place of burial, and one of them traces 
four lines on the ground between the grave and the encampment. All those 
who have come in contact with the body throw away the clothes worn at 
the time, and all the close relatives of the deceased cut their hair. Immedi- 
ately upon the return of the burial party, camp is moved to the east. 
During the days which follow special precautions are employed to lessen 
the danger of the ghost’s return. As among other Southern Athabaskans, 
the names of the dead are never mentioned by the Jicarilla. 

The members of the family of the deceased are considered contaminated 
by their loss; and contact with them, or their food, receptacles, and clothes 
is thought dangerous to others until a ceremony is performed to “restore”’ 
them at the next new moon after the death. During the interim they must 
stay by themselves, attend no ceremonies or social occasions, dress and eat 
simply, and avoid sexual intercourse. At the new moon a singer hired for 
the occasion performs the purifying ceremony, releasing them from the 
restrictions and making it possible for them to mingle with their fellows 
again. 
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INTERNAL LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE 
SUGGESTIVE OF THE NORTHERN ORIGIN 
OF THE NAVAHO By EDWARD SAPIR 


NTERNAL linguistic evidence for inferences as to cultural antecedents 

is not in much favor among cultural anthropologists at the present time, 
and this for two reasons. Such linguistic evidence is often, if not generally, 
tricky as to what of a factual nature can be gathered from it, for words may 
change their meanings radically and, furthermore, it is often difficult to 
tell whether community of nomenclature rests on early linguistic relation- 
ship or on linguistic borrowing attending cultural diffusion. In the second 
place linguistic evidence is difficult to handle, full of phonologic pitfalls, 
requiring a closeness of knowledge that is often out of proportion to what 
little can be obtained from it for tangible cultural inference. Nevertheless, 
at its best linguistic evidence, properly controlled, may throw an un- 
expected light on remote cultural perspectives. There is reason to think 
that as our descriptive and comparative knowledge of unwritten languages 
increases, their value for cultural reconstructions and other kinds of in- 
ference—not least among which is elimination of theoretically conceivable 
possibilities—will grow in importance. It is natural that in the American- 
istic field linguistic evidence has as yet yielded but a scanty return to the 
historian of culture, but this need not continue to be the case indefinitely. 

I shall try to show that there is tangible evidence in Navaho itself for 
the secondary origin of apparently fundamental elements of Navaho cul- 
ture, such as agriculture, and that such evidence seems to point to an early 
association of the culture of these people with a more northern environ- 
ment than their present one. It may be said—and with justice—that the 
distribution of the Athapaskan languages is such as to make this historical 
theory as good as certain, but dialectic distribution is external, rather than 
internal, linguistic evidence. It is conceivable, if not plausible, that the 
Athapaskan-speaking tribes were originally massed in the Southwest and 
gradually rayed out to the north in successive waves of migration. One 
might argue that the Navaho and, to a greater degree, the various Apache 
tribes present the non-Pueblo aspect they do, not because of their relative 
recency in the area of Pueblo cultural development but because, like the 
Walapai and other Yuman tribes of Arizona, they represent a simpler and 
more archaic Southwestern culture, which proved impervious, aside from 
a late Pueblo veneer, to the influence of the more elaborate cultures in their 
neighborhood. It is true that the linguistic homogeneity of the Southern 
Athapaskan dialects is such and the dialectic cleavages in the northern 
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Athapaskan area are so profound that the suggested theory fails to carry 
conviction either to the linguist or to the ethnologist, but here again we 
are dealing with external linguistic evidence. This external evidence is far 
more compelling than can be any evidence derived from details of dialectic 
structure or vocabulary, for it is more direct and sweeping. None the less, 
the more elusive internal linguistic evidence has its place in giving con- 
firmation to a hypothesis based on linguistic distributions. 

There is undoubtedly a large amount of relevant cultural evidence 
packed away in the vocabularies of Navaho and Apache. For the present 
I must content myself with considerations based on the study of four 
words or groups of words. 

1. The Navaho word for “gourd” is ’adé:’.! The word is used both for 
the plant and for the “gourd dipper, ladle.’* The “gourd rattle,”’ on the 
other hand, is otherwise named (’ay4‘}). But ’adé’’ means not only “gourd 
ladle” but “dipper, ladle, spoon” in general, the gourd ladle being the ladle 
or spoon par excellence. Hence we find the earthen spoon called “‘mud ’adé’’”’ 
or “earth ’Adé-’,”’ while the modern tablespoon is called “metal (< flint) 
"adé:’.’’* Now the term ’adé’’ (in form a possessed noun -dé-’ with indefinite 
possessive prefix ’Aa- “‘somebody’s” or “something’s”) means not only 
“gourd,” “gourd ladle,” and “ladle, spoon” in general, a natural family of 
words, but also “horn” or rather “somebody’s, some animal’s horn” (dé 
“an animal’s horn,” parallel to bi-dé-’ 
{animal’s] horn’’). In no other Athapaskan dialect does ’adé’’ or its dialectic 
equivalent mean “gourd” or “gourd ladle,” while, so far as I can discover, 
it is only in Apache that it means not only “horn” but also “ladle” in 
general. In Chiricahua Apache’ we have possessed -dé-’ “horn (of animal)” 
and ’idé-’ “‘cup, dish, dipper’; in Mescalero Apache -dé: “horn (of animal)” 
and ’idé- “cup, dish, dipper.”’ In both Navaho and Apache ’adé’’, ’idé’, 
‘idé, in its meaning of “gourd ladle” or “dipper,” keeps its indefinite 
possessive prefix ’a-, ’i-, when itself possessed, e.g., Nav. bé-’édé’’ (as- 
similated from *bi-’adé-’) “his gourd ladle,’ Chiricahua Apache bi-’idé’’ 
“this dipper,” Mescalero Apache bi-’idé-. This does not in the least prove 


“horn” as absolute; ’A-dé 


1 See, e.g., Franciscan Fathers, A Vocabulary of the Navaho Language (2 vols., St 
Michaels, Arizona, 1912), Vol. 1, p. 99, sub “gourd;” Vol. 2, p. 13, sub Adé@’, where it is defined 
as Cucurbita. 

2 See Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language (St 
Michaels, Arizona, 1910). 

3 Tbid., p. 401. 

* Vocabulary, Vol. 1, p. 186, sub “‘spoon.” 

5 My Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache forms are quoted from manuscript material 
kindly put at my disposal by Dr Harry Hoijer. 
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that Navaho ’a-dé’ “one’s horn” and ’adé’ “gourd ladle’’ are unrelated 
words, for we have other examples in Southern Athapaskan of double 
possessives of type “‘his-one’s . . .”; e.g., Navaho bi-t’a’ “his (i.e., bird’s) 
feather,” ’4-t’a’ “‘a (bird’s) feather,’ but bé-’ét’a’ “‘his-one’s-feather,”’ i.e., 
“this (secondarily owned) feather, his plume (used in hair decoration).” 
All this suggests that Navaho ’adé”’ “‘gourd ladle” originally meant “‘ladle”’ 
in general and that this word in turn originally meant ‘‘an animal’s horn,” 
reinterpreted as “horn spoon,” very much as our musical instrument, the 
“horn,” originally a “ram’s horn” used for blowing, is now a brass instru- 
ment with no obvious relation to an animal’s horn. The semantic history 
of ’adé-’ would, then, be: (1) an animal’s horn; (2) ladle made of horn; 
(3) any ladle; (4) gourd ladle; (5) the gourd, Cucurbita, of which ladles are 
made. Stage 1 would be proto-Athapaskan; 2, a dialectic Northern and 
Pacific, and presumably early Southern, development based on the wide- 
spread use of horn for spoons; 3, a Southern Athapaskan transfer of mean- 
ing due to the fact that spoons were no longer made of horn; and 4 and 5, 
a specific Navaho (in part perhaps also Apache) development. Inasmuch 
as stage 2 no longer has validity in Navaho, the meanings of the word 
group into two disconnected sets (1; 3-5), so that ’Adé’ is now felt to be 
two distinct and unrelated words, the more so as it is tabooed among the 
Navaho to use the horn of the deer for the making of spoons. My inter- 
preter Albert Sandoval once volunteered surprise that identically the same 
Navaho word meant both “a horn” and “gourd, gourd ladle.”’ 

If we turn to other than Southern Athapaskan dialects, we find that 
the absolute *dé “horn,” the possessed *-dé’’ “horn of .. . ,”” and the form 
with indefinite possessive prefix *ké-dé-’ “an animal’s horn” are found in 
both of the two other Athapaskan areas. Corresponding to Navaho dé we 
have, e.g., Kutchin Zi “horn” and Hupa -de-- (in compounds) ; correspond- 
ing to Navaho -dé’ we have Carrier -de, Chipewyan -dé (Li) (Chipewyan 
high tone = Athapaskan [Navaho, Apache, Sarsi, Kutchin] low tone), Hare 
-de, Loucheux -Zi, Kutchin Zi’, Beaver -de’, Sarsi -da’, Hupa -de’, Kato 
-de’, and Mattole -de’; while Navaho ’a-dé’’ has an exact correspondent 
in Chipewyan ’é-dé, Hare e-de, Loucheux e-Zi, Kutchin @’{-Zi’, Batard 
Loucheux e-d¥e, and Hupa ki-de’, all meaning “an animal’s horn.” The 
early use of horn for spoons, which can only be inferred for Southern 
Athapaskan, is linguistically reflected in Hupa kide-kin’, literally ‘‘a horn’s 
handle,” whence “spoon,” and in Hare ede-k¥a “cuiller en corne” (Petitot: 
kva “plate, bowl”) and Sheep Indian (esbatahot’ine) ede-ka ‘“‘corne aplatie” 
(Petitot), whence “spoon.” Obviously, to the Navaho mind ’adé’’ in its 
meaning of “gourd” must be referred to the beginning of things, for the 
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term is used in ritual and mythology, for example in the compound term 
Gourd Children,® but the feeling of the Navaho is of no more importance 
in the historic problem than their conviction that }{-’ always meant “horse”’ 
(though we can easily prove from comparative evidence that its original 
meaning was ‘‘dog’’) and that their ancestors became acquainted with the 
horse not too long after the Emergence, as indicated by the origin legend 
for the creation of the horse in the four cardinal points out of the four 
ritualistically proper materials. 

Our linguistic analysis, in short, points unmistakably to two things of 
historical interest: that the gourd is not an original element of Southern 
Athapaskan culture; and that horn spoons, not directly given by present- 
day Navaho culture, must be assumed to have been known to the remoter 
Athapaskan-speaking ancestors of the Navaho or, at the least, to early 
Southern Athapaskan culture. These inferences go well with a theory of 
immigration of the Navaho and Apache from the north (or east) into the 
Southwest. Even if one goes no further than to infer the absence of the 
gourd and the presence of horn spoons in an early phase of the culture of 
the Navaho-Apache tribes, the illumination brought by a close analysis 
of Navaho ’adé’’ and its Apache cognates is useful for the reconstruction 
of the period antedating the massive influence of the Pueblos on the Navaho 
and the Apache tribes. 

2. The Navaho verb for “seed lies” is -sas, a perfective neuter, e.g., 
sisas ‘‘the seed lies,’’ fisas “the seed lies in a row.” The original meaning 
of these forms is obviously not specifically “the seed lies’”” but, more gen- 
erally, “‘the mass of finely divided particles (e.g., grain, sand) lies.”’ A cor- 
responding active verb, na‘sas, means, for instance, not merely “I scatter 
the seed,’’’ but also “I let the mass (of grain, sand) spill (e.g., out of a 
bag); I sprinkle it (e.g., sand, water).’’ I can find no cognate for these 
verbs in the material available to me from other Athapaskan dialects, and 
the inference—as so often in analogous Athapaskan cases of apparently 
isolated verbs—is that we probably have here a dialectic denominative 
formation, i.e., a secondary set of verbs based on a noun. 

Now it is perfectly clear from Navaho phonology that all verb stems 
beginning in s (after vowels) are contracted products of a “‘classifier’’ -1- 
and either z or y; in other words, -sas must go back to either -t-zas or 
-l-yas. The perfective neuter *si-}-zas or *si-l-yas is analogous in form to 
such a perfective neuter verb as silcd:z® “the fabric lies.’? But what is the 

® An Ethnologic Dictionary, pp. 351, 353. 

7 See, e.g., Vocabulary, sub “broadcast (in sowing).” 
c=ts. 
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underlying zas or yas? Quite obviously, ‘“‘snow,” Navaho zas, yas (these 
two forms, of which the latter is the more archaic, constitute one of the 
few cases of dialectic difference within Navaho). Hence the verb sisas 
must have meant, originally, “it lies like (flakes of) snow,’’ whence “the 
seed lies”; the derived active verb na-sads originally meant “I scatter it 
about (so that it lies) like snow,’’ whence “I sow the seed broadcast.” 

As in the preceding case, while the present cultural term is not wide- 
spread in Athapaskan but is confined to Navaho (or Southern Athapaskan), 
it is not difficult to establish a close connection with a universal Atha- 
paskan term of differing cultural connotation. Athapaskan *y4xs® ‘‘snow” 
is found in the majority of Athapaskan dialects: Ingalik yi#é, Babine yis 
(Jenness), Carrier yas, Chipewyan yaé (Li), Slave zah, Hare, Dogrib Z¥ah, 
Loucheux ziow, Kutchin z4h, Kaska zas (Jenness), Beaver yas, Sarsi zas, 
Kwalhioqua yaxs, Hupa yahs,'’® Kato yas, Mattole yas, Jicarilla Apache 
zas, Mescalero, Chiricahua zas. The original meaning of the Athapaskan 
word is not “snow” in general but specifically ‘“‘snow lying on the ground;’”" 
another common Athapaskan term, represented by Navaho él, means 
“snowdrift” or “falling snow.” This restricted meaning, “snow lying on 
the ground,” is clearly the prototype of the present Navaho term for “‘the 
seed lies.” To summarize, a non-agricultural term (“snow lying on the 
ground”) takes on a transferred and more general meaning in a classifica- 
tory verb (“the finely divided particles lie [snow-like] on the ground”) 
and, in a secondary, agricultural environment, advances to the technical 
meaning of “‘the seed lies.”” No other sequence of meanings fits the linguistic 
facts. 

3. The Navaho word for “‘corn”’ is na‘d4’’. The second element, -d4"’, 
occurs in a number of compound nouns referring to plants in which it tends 
to be translated “corn” by Navaho interpreters, e.g., ha-8éé-’d4-’ “box- 
thorn,” approximately “god-corn” (ha-8éé-’ is a familiar Navaho god name 
and, in slightly abbreviated form, is the first element in the native term 
for the Talking God); &-’d4’ “buckthorn,” perhaps “bitter corn” (cf. 
did’ “it is bitter’); ma’i-d4’’ “cedar-berries,” literally ‘“coyote-corn;” 


® My reason for reconstructing to high-toned *yAxs rather than low-toned *yaxs is too 
technical to give here. 

10 The Hupa word means not “snow” but “white frost (on trees).’’ 

1 See, e.g., Fang-Kuei Li, A List of Chipewyan Stems (International Journal of American 
Linguistics, Vol. 7, 1933), p. 146: “‘ya@ snow on the ground;” similarly, for Chipewyan, L. Le 
Goff, Dictionnaire Francais-Montagnais (Lyons, Marseilles, and Rome, 1916), sub “neige 
tombée;” for Carrier see A. G. Morice, The Carrier Language (2 vols., Médling bei Wien, 


1932), Vol. 1, p. 25, where yeS (our yas) “snow” contrasts with cel (our Sal) “snow (heavy and 
not yet settled).” 
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gahcodhd4”’ “winterfat,” literally “jackrabbit-corn.” The reason why, in 
compounds such as these, -d4’’ is translated “corn” rather than “food,” 
which is obviously more logical in such terms as “coyote-food”’ and “‘jack- 
rabbit-food,” is probably the use of the abbreviated -d4’’ for “corn”’ in 
possessed forms (e.g., Sid4’’ “‘my corn”’) instead of the fuller na-d4°’ of the 
absolutive. But it is quite easy to prove that -d4’’ is not, in any true sense, 
abbreviated from na-d4’’ “corn” but, on the contrary, is an old term for 
“food” which lingers, somewhat disguised, in such compounds as have been 
quoted and in possessed forms for “‘corn” (8id4’’ “my food” par excellence, 
whence “my corn”). This interpretation, not clear to the Navaho himself 
because the word in actual use for “food” is i-y4-n and he therefore feels 
that the primary meaning of -d4’’ is, or should be, “corn,” is at once made 
plausible from within Navaho when we compare -d4’’ with the medio- 
passive imperfective neuter verb -d4 “‘to be eatable” (e.g., yid4 “‘it is 
eatable”’), itself closely related to the durative transitive verb -y4 “‘to eat 
it” (from which d-yé-n above is independently derived). It looks, there- 
fore, as if -d4-’ originally meant ‘‘what is eatable,”’ i.e., “food,”’ secondarily 
“corn” in possessed forms. 

The na-- of na‘d4-’ is quite obscure to the Navaho. It seems to follow 
no obvious analogy and cannot be equated with the common na°- “about, 
here and there” of continuative verbs. One might venture na‘d4’’, originally 
“corn is here and there,’ whence “planted corn, standing corn,’’ finally 
generalized to ‘‘corn.” This is to be taken no more seriously, however, than 
an attempt to see our common word tide in the -tide of eventide, whereas 
every historical student of English knows that this compounded -tide is 
a survival of an old word tide synonymous with time and cognate with 
Danish tid and German Zeit. Our problem cannot be considered com- 
pletely solved until we have done more than plausibly surmise that -d§”’ 
originally meant “food” and have found a linguistically unforced explana- 
tion of na--. The former requirement is met by a consideration of Atha- 
paskan cognates, which reconstruct to *dan-é (itself reduced from *d&-han-é 
“that which is eaten, food,” relative form in *-é of *dé-h4n, whence *-dan, 
“to be eaten, to be eatable’’), possessed form *-dan-é’, *.dan-@’ “food 
of ...:” Chipewyan dané (Li), possessed -dané, Sarsi dani, Mescalero 
Apache dan, possessed -dén and -d4’’, Chiricahua Apache dan, possessed 
-dan (also -d§’’ in na-d§”’ “corn,” perhaps borrowed from Navaho), Hupa 
possessed -da‘n’ in -da‘n’ sa’a'n “food of . . . is lying” =“‘. . . is saving with 
food,” Mattole possessed -da‘ne’ “possession, property” (presumably a 
meaning enlarged from “food”’). These forms enable us to understand the 
exact status of Navaho -dg’’. It is not the reflex of the primary *dané 
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“food” but of its possessed form *-dané’ “food of . . .”; the former (exem- 
plified by Chipewyan dané, Sarsi dani, and Apache dan [read df, for an 
old Southern Athapaskan *dan, monosyllabic, would have yielded Navaho, 
Apache *dan, while an old Athapaskan *dan would have given Navaho, 
Apache *d4]) would have resulted in Navaho *dani, *difi. The Apache 
possessed forms in -daf are merely generalized from the absolutive dai, 
the variant Mescalero -d4°’, “food of ...” being the true reflex of Atha- 
paskan -*d4n-é’ and an exact cognate of Navaho -d§’’ “corn.” We see, 
therefore, that on strictly linguistic grounds such Navaho forms as ma’i-d4”’ 
mean, not “coyote-food,” but “‘coyote’s food.” This makes it doubly im- 
possible to interpret na‘d4’’ as “corn here and there,” which form, if it 
ever existed, would have had to yield *na-difi in Navaho. We are driven 
to infer that na‘d4’’ originally meant ‘food of na°-,’”’ whatever na‘- may be. 

Once we see that na‘- must have referred to certain beings, human or 
animal, whose food was corn, we advance rapidly to a satisfactory linguistic 
solution. Many Athapaskan dialects have reflexes of an old word for 
“enemy, aliens,” occurring in two forms (*na-’, na‘- in compounds, and, 
with indefinite possessive prefix, *ké-(dé-)na-’, *ké-na’- in compounds). 
These words are frequently used to refer to specific neighboring tribes. 
Examples of *ké-na~’, *ké-dé-na~’ (*dé- is collective) and compounded 
*ké-na'- are: Carrier 9-d-na, Chipewyan ’é-nd (Li) “enemy, Cree Indian,” 
Slave e-na-kie “Eskimo,” Hare e-h-da “enemy,” e-na-ke “Eskimo,”’ Dog- 
rib e-h-da, Loucheux a-ne “enemy, Eskimo,’ Batard Loucheux a-ra-ke 
“Eskimo,” Kutchin é--k¥6i (contracted from *éa-né--) “Eskimo,” Hupa 
ki-na’ “Yurok Indian,” Navaho ’a-na-’, Mescalero, Chiricahua Apache 
*j-nda-. (The -kie, -ke, -k”6i of some of these forms, analogous to Navaho 
-ké, is a plural animate suffix.) The old compounded form without in- 
definite prefix, *na--, is illustrated in Chipewyan na-tj-i “enemy” (Petitot) 
(literally, “the one who acts as an enemy”) and, presumably, in Kato 
na-éal “orphan” (from “alien’”’+ “child, little’). In Navaho this na-- is 
found in compound nouns, particularly such as refer to foreign peoples, e.g., 
na‘lan “Comanche Indians” (from “enemy-many-the”), “Zufi 
Indians” (contracted from na‘yi8tézi “enemy”+ “the ones who are black- 
ened”), na‘$gdli (apparently made over, in accordance with the Navaho 
tribal name pattern, from ma‘Sgdli ““Mescalero”),” na-td-hé “Laguna In- 
dians” (apparently also “Isleta Indians’’?). The last of these tribal names is 
interpreted as “enemies at the water” by the Franciscan Fathers but a 


2 See Vocabulary, Vol. 1, p. 127, sub ““Mescalero Apache.” 
8 Tbid., Vol. 2, p. 135, sub natqoho; better “at the river,” for this name is based on 
td -h, possessed -td -h, “river which does not dry up,” rather than on té “water.” 
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more natural interpretation is to take the name as a relative in -f (assimi- 
lated to -6) from na‘td"h “enemy-river,” presumably an old name for the 
San Jose (and Rio Grande?), in contrast to the two normal interpretations 
of to"h, namely San Juan River and Little Colorado River, the two rivers 
in or near the old Navaho habitat which never completely dry up. This is 
confirmed by the place name na‘td°(h) sikai’ given by the Franciscan Fathers 
for Grant, New Mexico (natqo s&kaf),™ literally “the enemy river has 
its legs distended,” ‘‘(where) the San Jose turns crotch-wise.”’ The point is 
of some importance linguistically as indicating that Navahv compounds in 
na‘- “enemy” not only mean “... enemies” but also “enemy...” In 
other words, both na‘td"h and na‘d4’’ are archaic Navaho words which 
qualify basic nouns (“‘river” and “‘food”’) by referring them to the enemy, 
in this case the Pueblo Indians. 

The Navaho word for “‘corn,’”’ na‘d4°’, in summary, which can be an- 
alyzed with great probability into an older ‘“‘food of the enemy,” “Pueblo 
food,” implies that there was a time when the Navaho, an agricultural 
people in historic times, were still thinking of corn as an alien food. Later on, 
when they had adopted corn as a staple and had built so much of their myth 
and ritual around it that it was inconceivable to them that there could be 
anything alien about it, they could not possibly feel the na-- of their word 
for “corn” as akin to the -na’’ of ’Ana’ “enemy” and the na-- of tribal 
names. The sentiments clustering about the two terms had become irre- 
concilable. 

4. There is a curious verb stem in Navaho which seems to be used only 
in certain quite specialized verbs; this stem has the forms: imperfective 
-ké-h (probably error for -ké-h), perfective -k{, progressive and future -ké‘t, 
usitative and iterative -ké-h, optative -ké-t. It is used in an idiomatic verb 
referring to sleeplessness, e.g., iterative bil sictanaké-h “sleeplessness always 
bothers me,” perfective bit sic4fkj “I have been sleepless.”’ The form of the 
verb is such (il “sleep” is subject; -c4- “away from” is preceded by the 
indirect pronominal object) as to suggest that the verb stem refers to a 
specific type of movement. My interpreter, Albert Sandoval, had no notion 
what the underlying metaphor was but said he felt, somehow, that there 
was a reference to gliding movement in it: “sleep glides (slips) away from 
me.”’ There is no linguistic support for this feeling, which is hardly more 
than an ad hoc interpretation to fit the linguistic form. This obscure verb, 
as Sandoval pointed out, must have the same stem, in its progressive form 
as the sacred name of the owl, yil na kéli “darkness with- 
it the-one-who-comes-gliding(?)-back, the one who comes gliding (?) back 

Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 226. 
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with darkness.” The image of gliding is not so apposite here. The simple 
progressive form, which would be *yiké:} “it glides (?) along,” is not in use 
in Navaho. There is nothing to be done with these isolated forms except to 
see in them survivals of an old set of verbs of movement which perhaps still 
occur in other Athapaskan dialects. 

Turning to Chiricahua Apache, we find the verb stem: imperfective 
momentaneous -ké- (continuative -ké), perfective -k{, progressive and future 
-ké1, usitative and iterative -ké, optative (evidently transferred from im- 
perfective) momentaneous -ké- (continuative -ké). Its meaning is given as 
“several run, trot,’’ which is by no means easy to reconcile with the hypo- 
thetical “glide” of the Navaho words. If the Navaho and Chiricahua 
Apache words are historically related, as is indicated by their strict formal 
parallelism, it must be because each dialect has developed specialized mean- 
ings that diverge from a third term. Now the distribution of the meanings of 
the Northern and Pacific Athapaskan verb stems which are demonstrably 
cognate to the Southern Athapaskan stems is such as to leave little doubt 
of what this third term must have been. The following table of stem forms 


gives a summary of dialectic meanings and of phonetic equivalents for four 
selected stems of the set: 


M omen- Perfec- Progres- Continua- 
taneous live sive live 

im per- im per- 
fective fective 

Athapaskan *_ké-ax *_kén *-ké-} *_ké 

1. Ingalik “‘to travel by canoe”’ -kaix -kan -kat 

2. Loucheux (ditto) -kai -ke -ka 

3. Kutchin (ditto) di -k*6j 

4. Carrier (ditto) -keh -kei -kat -ke 

5. Beaver (ditto) -ke kj -kel 

(read -keh?) 

6. Hare (ditto) -ke -ke 

7. Chipewyan (ditto) -kdih -kj -ket 

8. Sarsi “‘to travel by canoe; 

to go for trade”’ -kah -ki -kal 
(-kin- before 
vocalic 
suffix) 

9. Ts’ets’aut “to travel by canoe” -ki' 
10. Chasta Costa (ditto) -X€ 
11. Hupa “to travel by canoe; 

several objects float” -xiw -xin -xit -x€" 
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12. Mattole “‘to travel by canoe” -kxi-x -kxin -kxi'l 
(relative 
form) 
13. Kato “several bathe” -ke’ 


(transferred 
from cont. pf., 
it., and opt.?) 

14. Chiricahua Apache “several 


run, trot” -ke -kj -ké 
15. Navaho (only as survival in 
obscure forms) -kéh -kj -ké} 


(read -ké*h?) 


The history of the meaning of these verb stems is now reasonably clear. 
The primary meaning of the Athapaskan verb stems may have been “‘sev- 
eral objects (or persons) move in the water, float” (see Hupa and Kato 
above), whence “‘the group travels on the water, to travel by canoe (as one 
of a canoe-party).’’ Both meanings are preserved in Hupa. The latter mean- 
ing, however, may well have been the primary one. The specific meaning of 
a group traveling by water seems, under changed environmental conditions, 
to have taken on a new meaning in Chiricahua Apache (“‘several run, trot”’), 
though the old plural or collective implication is still preserved. In Sarsi 
the meaning of “‘to travel by canoe” is now felt to be rather archaic and to 
belong to myth and story. The natural meaning today is “‘to go to trade, 
to go (by foot or horse-back) in order to shop;’’ this is developed from “‘to 
go by boat (or canoe) in order to trade at a Hudson’s Bay Co. trading post,” 
itself specialized from the common Athapaskan meaning “to travel by 
canoe.” Here too the gradual passage to a typical Plains life, with little or 
no use of water craft, has brought about a redefinition of a familiar set of 
words. The Navaho words seem to stem from an old meaning “‘to travel by 
canoe,” naturally entirely effaced from tribal memory. A generalized mean- 
ing ‘‘to float,” applying to singular as well as plural subject, cannot be 
assumed for early Navaho because there is no evidence anywhere in Atha- 
paskan for a reflex of *-ké-"x in the sense of “one person floats” and because 
all Athapaskan dialects are peculiarly sensitive to the difference between 
singular and plural forms of verb stems referring to characteristic types of 
movement. “I become sleepy,” in other words, seems originally to have 
meant “Sleep paddles away from me;’’ the Ow] was ritualistically described 
as “he who brings Darkness back in his canoe.” Such locutions seem to stem 
from a cultural setting in which travel by canoe was so much a matter of 
course that it could be transferred to the supernatural world. 
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The Navaho na‘ké't “he comes ‘gliding’ home”’ (of which na°kéii in the 
sacred name of the owl is the relative form) is contracted from an old 
Athapaskan progressive *na-yé-(dé-)ké "1, of which there are exact reflexes 
in many of the other dialects, e.g., Sarsi né-yi-kat “he’s coming back on a 
boat, he’s returning from shopping;” Beaver na-ya-kil (read -kel?) “he is 
paddling back;’’® Carrier na-s-ket (contracted from *n4-yé-5-ké"!) “I am 
again navigating, I am returning by boat;’’ Ingalik na-ya-da-kal “he 
paddles again.’”!” 

The evidence collected in this paper may now be summarized. (1) It is 
assumed that there is important external linguistic evidence, distributional 
in character, to provide a prima facie probability of the northern origin of 
the Navaho and Apache. All the Southern Athapaskan dialects (Navaho, 
Western Apache, Mescalero and Chiricahua Apache, Jicarilla Apache, 
Lipan, and Kiowa Apache) obviously form a close-knit dialectic unity 
which contrasts with the more complex dialectic ramifications of Pacific 
and Northern Athapaskan. The geographical center of gravity of these 
languages, in short, lies in the north. (2) If we could find internal linguistic 
evidence in Navaho, of cultural implications, tending, as it were, to free 
Navaho and Navaho culture from their present Southwestern environment, 
the initial probability of a northern provenience would be strengthened. 
Such supplementary strengthening of an inherently probable hypothesis 
is suggested by the linguistic analysis of four Navaho words having cultural 
connotations. The cultural inferences that may be derived from this analy- 
sis are: that the gourd was not originally an element of Southern Athapas- 
kan culture; that spoons in this culture were originally made of horn; that 
broadcast sowing of seed was foreign to the culture; that maize, a staple in 
historic times, was at one time felt to be an alien food—in other words, that 
the Southwestern agricultural complex was originally lacking; and that a 
glimpse, faint but not to be lightly argued away, may be had of a time when 
the Navaho, or Southern Athapaskans collectively, made use of canoes. 
(3) All of these inferences deepen, in a historical sense, the cultural gap be- 
tween the Navaho and the Pueblos. This gap is already given, in a descrip- 
tive sense, though in lesser degree, by the modern ethnologic evidence. The 
first four of the cultural inferences we have listed are theoretically compati- 
ble with a non-Pueblo Southwestern cultural setting and, equally, with a 


6 Pliny Earle Goddard, Beaver Dialect (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. 10, Pt. 6, 1917), p. 506. 

6 Morice, The Carrier Language, Vol. 1, p. 279. 

17 John W. Chapman, Ten’a Texts and Tales from Anvik, Alaska (Publications, American 
Ethnological Society, Vol. 6, 1914), p. 158, 1.1. 
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more northern setting. The last of these inferences, if valid, points more 
positively to a northern setting. 

“Northern origin” does not in the least imply a direct line of movement 
from north to south across the Great Basin. Such a line of migration is 
most improbable. It is far more likely that the movement of these peoples 
proceeded via the western plains. If this is correct, an analysis of Southern 
Athapaskan culture would aim to reveal four strata: a fundamental north- 
ern layer, comparable to the culture of the tribes of the Mackenzie basin; 
an early western Plains adaptation, more archaic in its outlines than the 
specialized culture of the Plains as now defined by ethnologists; a first 
Southwestern influence, tending to assimilate these tribes to the relatively 
simple non-Pueblo culture of the Southwest; and a second, distinctively 
Pueblo, Southwestern influence. To these must, naturally, be added a good 
deal of Navaho specialization on the basis of the Pueblo influence. The 
disentangling of these various layers is work for the future and, in any 
event, is hardly likely to be ever more than fragmentary. Meanwhile, the 
geographical sequence: Chipewyan, Sarsi, Kiowa Apache, Jicarilla Apache, 
Navaho, may stand as a suggestion of the reality of the historical problem, 
though, no doubt, the Plains character of Sarsi and Kiowa Apache culture 
is in each instance of a much later type than the hypothetical Plains in- 
fluence to be worked out for Navaho cultural antecedents. 
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NAVAHO DIAGNOSTICIANS! By LELAND C. WYMAN 
N the highly specialized medical practice of the Navaho Indians, when 
the cause of disease cannot be determined by obvious symptoms, diag- 

nosis is accomplished by divination. This is carried out by individuals who 
may or may not be hata:ti? (medicine men) as well—more often not. Tozzer*® 
and Hill‘ have presented brief discussions of one method (motion-in-the 
hand). A more extensive study of Navaho divination and its practitioners 
was the subject of a report by the late Dr William Morgan;* but since in 
my observations I have found points at variance with his report, and have 
gathered additional data, a further record was deemed useful. Although 
the practitioners of divination may use their art to determine the locus of 
lost or stolen articles or animals and to identify unknown workers of witch- 
craft—as the Navaho say, “to find out things they do not know’’—they 
are most commonly called to act in connection with sickness; and so the 
term “diagnostician” as used by Dr Morgan seems fitting. In fact some of 
these practitioners function in case of sickness only. 

In ethnological discussions one too often finds the statement that so- 
and-so was “wrong” or “misinformed” because he had reported things at 
variance with what may have been found at another time or place by an- 
other investigator. It has been my experience, and also that of certain other 
students, that the usages of the large and widely scattered Navaho tribe 
now vary markedly, so far as both individuals and geographic localities 
are concerned. A somewhat detailed account of the nature of the inform- 
ants and interpreters and of the locality where information was gathered 
should therefore be given in any report on the Navaho. 


Information for this report was obtained from six sources (personal names are 
withheld for obvious reasons): an English speaking medicine man of middle age, 
able to give several small chants, very well informed as to medical practice in gen- 


* It was possible to gather the information for this paper during the pursuit of a problem 
in Navaho medical ethnobotany, which is being carried out with the financial assistance of the 
Chemical Foundation of New York. Grateful acknowledgment is therefore made to this 
Foundation. 


? The orthography of the Navaho words is that of Dr Gladys A. Reichard, to whom I 
am deeply indebted for much assistance. 


* A. M. Tozzer, Notes on Religious Ceremonies of the Navaho (Putnam Anniversary 
Volume, Cedar Rapids, 1909, p. 299). 


* W. W. Hill, The Hand Trembling Ceremony of the Navaho (EI Palacio, Vol. 38, Santa 
Fé, 1935, p. 65) 


* W. Morgan, Navaho Treatment of Sickness: Diagnosticians (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 33, 1931, p. 390). 
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eral, extremely codéperative and without guile, who also acted as interpreter for 
three other sources; an educated young man whose father is an active practitioner 
of motion-in-the-hand; two middle-aged practitioners of motion-in-the-hand; an 
elderly ‘“‘man who knows the [therapeutic] plants,’”’ also well informed concerning 
medical practice; and an old medicine man, now partially blind, able to give 
numerous small chants and to assist with the larger ones, very well informed as to 
practice and legends in general, and a practitioner of star-gazing for many years. 
The last four informants do not speak English. These men live in the southeastern 
corner of the Eastern Navaho Jurisdiction, in the northeastern corner of McKinley 
County, New Mexico; specifically, near Mariana Lake, Pinedale, Perea, San An- 
tone, Smith Lake, and Casamera Lake. In addition I witnessed several perform- 
ances of motion-in-the-hand including one given for myself. 


There are three types of divination recognized in this area of the reser- 
vation: fdilnih or motion-in-the-hand (also sometimes called tifiléi, Gila 
monster, because this animal is the spirit of motion-in-the-hand), sq’ nil’j 
or star-gazing, and ‘ist’s4”’ or listening. Associated with star-gazing are 
djéhona’’4i nil’{ or sun-gazing and moon-gazing. The Navaho have no 
word for divination in general other than bil ’ihosini-h, “that which he 
knows.” Motion-in-the-hand predominates in most of the localities investi- 
gated, although it was said that star-gazing is more common in the vicinity 
of Mariana Lake. Listening was common a long time ago, but today there 
are very few listeners: in some places the practice has essentially disap- 
peared. Although most diagnosticians know only one kind of divination, it 
is possible for one man to know and practice all three; and star-gazers are 
often acquainted with sun-gazing and moon-gazing as well. Women com- 
monly practice motion-in-the-hand, but not star-gazing, although it was 
said that “if there is a smart woman she can go out with the star-gazer to 
help.” A few women used to do listening. The kind of divination selected 
by the client seems to be merely a matter of availability, for all kinds are 
of equal standing, and since motion-in-the-hand predominates this is us- 
ually tried first. If the patient is not benefitted by the recommended treat- 
ment a star-gazer may then be called, although another trial of motion-in- 
the-hand may be resorted to. Although it was said that if a patient is “wise 
enough”’ he will employ a diagnostician early in his illness before he gets a 
medicine man, the usual practice is to call upon one after remedies or the 
services of a medicine man have been tried and have failed to produce 
the desired progress. Sometimes a medicine man is not satisfied with the 
results of his efforts, and will recommend to the family that they call in a 
diagnostician to discover what is wrong. The function of the diagnostician 
is to discover not only the cause of the illness but also to recommend the 
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treatment to be used (sometimes he recommends actual therapeutic meas- 
ures, although usually he simply tells what kind of chant should be sung 
over the patient), and to recommend a practitioner who can apply that 
treatment. This sometimes results in a change of medicine men during an 
illness. The Navaho believe that there may be two untoward influences at 
work in the case of certain ailments: the obvious cause, such as an accident 
causing broken bones, and an unknown influence which might attack the 
patient in his weakened condition and which is waiting for just such an 
opportunity because of some previously transgressed taboo. Therefore a 
medicine man may be employed to treat the obvious symptoms; then, after 
he has worked a while, a diagnostician may be called to discover the second 
influence and to recommend another medicine man who can deal with it. 


MOTION-IN-THE-HAND 


It has been said that before the diagnostician begins to work he dis- 
cusses the patient’s condition with the family or with other bystanders. All 
my informants insisted that the diagnostician need not know anything 
about the case before beginning, and that he always goes to work without 
preliminary gathering of information. They seemed surprised when I sug- 
gested such a thing, saying that he “does not need to”’ since the information 
is supposed to come through supernatural means. On each occasion where 
I saw a man-with-motion-in-the-hand work, including one performance 
for myself, he started the ritual without preliminary discussion. In each 
instance, however, he had been around enough to gather casually about as 
much information as he could obtain by further discussion. 

After a fee has been stipulated, which is usually small—such as a ring, 
bracelet, moccasins, fifty cents, or a dollar—the man-with-motion-in-the 
hand washes his hands and forearms and, with one arm bared to the elbow, 
sits cross-legged near the patient. In my case he first placed corn pollen 
upon me in ceremonial order from right foot to top of the head, but this is 
ordinarily omitted. Then he sprinkles pollen from his right elbow along the 
radial margin of the forearm, around the hypothenar eminence, and along 
the palmar surface of the thumb to its tip; from the tip of each finger along 
the palmar surface to the center of the palm, beginning with the middle 
finger; and, finally, in the center of the palm. A variant of this procedure is 
to draw the line from the elbow to the thumb in the form of lightning with 
four angles, with the apex of the first angle near the elbow, directed toward 
the ulnar margin of the forearm. Another is to draw a line of pollen from 
the hypothenar eminence to the ulnar edge of the palm, after placing pollen 
on the fingers and before finally depositing some in the center of the palm. 
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Most diagnosticians use the right hand; at least they always start with the 
right hand. One informant said that a few might use the left hand if they 
are used to it. Sometimes they begin with the right hand, later clap the 
hands together, and then use the left hand, letting *he right hand rest. 

Ordinary corn pollen is used; but if a Gila monster can be obtained it is 
placed on a buckskin, pollen is sprinkled over it, and then gathered again. 
This constitutes “live pollen” and is considered more effective. 

Sometimes when a sand painting in which four tiflé:i or Gila monsters 
are depicted (black, blue, white, and yellow) has been made during a five 
day wind chant, a little sand from each Gila monster is picked up and saved. 
A man-with-motion-in-the-hand may later obtain this from the medicine 
man who gave the chant, and sprinkle it on his arm in place of pollen. When 
this is done, pollen is not used in addition. One informant said that the pow- 
der of hadahé-niye’ or striped stone fetishes, ground on a rock, could also 
be used in place of pollen. Sometimes if the diagnostician is wavering be- 
tween two decisions he may decide to try it over again immediately. In this 
case, three or four minutes after completing one performance, he rubs 
ashes on his hands without another application of pollen, and begins again. 

Contrary to what has been reported before, all informants emphatically 
stated that except for the material sprinkled on the hand no equipment, 
such as fetishes, prayer sticks, etc., is ever used by the man-with-motion- 
in-the-hand. Such was the case in the performances which I witnessed. 

The diagnostician next says a prayer in a low voice, which is usually 

short, although longer ones may be used. This prayer is said to be always 
the same, and is directed to the Gila monster spirits, asking for information 
concerning the disease and the proper methods of curing it. One informant 
said that the prayers might vary somewhat but always end the same way. 
According to the origin legend, the Gila monster, tifléi, which “knows 
everything and sees everything,” first showed the people how to do motion- 
in-the-hand. It was said that motion-in-the-hand is known to have come 
from the Gila monster, because if you watch this lizard when he walks you 
will see that his forefoot shakes when he raises it from the ground. Cere- 
monially there are five kinds of Gila monster—black, blue, yellow, white, 
and spotted—and these are represented in sand paintings in certain chants. 
They are diyin diné’é or holy people. The prayer is said to all five. It is my 
opinion that the variously colored tifléi are not actual lizards, and that 
the only one which exists as an animal is the tifilé:i tkij or spotted Gila mon- 
ster. Some women do not know the prayer; in that case, and in the case of 
beginners, a medicine man may pray for them. A brief translation of the 
Gila monster prayers and songs was given by Hill. 
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Immediately following the prayer a song is begun. Although some in- 
formants said that special songs which are always the same should be used, 
there is apparently some latitude in the choice. The standard ones are tif- 
lé-i biyi-n or Gila monster songs (it was said that there are fifteen or sixteen 
songs to the Gila monster and that about five are usually sung); but moun- 
tain songs, buffalo songs, or héjédji or songs of blessing may be used. The 
number of songs completed depends on the length of time necessary to 
perform the rite. In two performances which I witnessed the rite following 
the prayer lasted about six or eight minutes and only two songs were sung. 
If the diagnostician does not know the songs, anyone present who does know 
them may sing for him. It happens much more frequently that the man- 
with-motion-in-the-hand does not know how to sing, and has to have 
others help him, than that he has to have a prayer said for him. I know two 
practitioners of many years standing who still do not know the songs al- 
though they do know the prayers. 

During the prayer and thereafter the diagnostician sits with eyes closed 
and face averted, and as soon as the singing begins his extended hand usu- 
ally begins to shake. Although it was said that the motion of the hand may 
begin any time, even during the prayer (in which case the prayer is dis- 
continued and a song begun), it more often than not begins at the start of 
the song. It was also stated that if the motion-in-the-hand is a new acquisi- 
tion it starts easily, but if it is old there may be a little difficulty in starting 
it. While the hand is moving the diagnostician thinks of various diseases 
or causes of disease. When something happens which tells him that he is 
thinking of the correct one, he then thinks of various chants which might 
cure the disease; then, of what medicine man might be the best one to give 
the chant; then perhaps of plant medicines or other therapeutic measures 
which might be used. After all the desired information has been divined the 
shaking stops of itself, the singing is discontinued, and the diagnostician 
opens his eyes and tells those assembled what he has discovered. 

It is difficult to describe the motion of the hand and arm. It varies from 
a fine tremor with the extremity held in one position to rather violent mo- 
tions of the whole arm through large arcs. The various types of motion can 
best be recorded in the following description of how the diagnostician ar- 
rives at the correct diagnosis and prescription. It must first be understood 
that it is claimed that the motion is involuntary—it starts and stops with- 
out volition—and that since the diagnostician closes his eyes and turns his 
face away from the patient, he does not see what his arm is doing. One 
informant said that if you do not believe this the man-with-motion-in-the- 
hand will let you hold the shaking hand, and then the other hand will begin 
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to shake; and that if you hold both his hands then his whole body will 
shake. 

A common event is for the forefinger to draw a line in the sand of the 
floor, while the diagnostician is thinking of a cause of disease. If it is not 
the correct cause the hand rapidly erases the line with a brushing-away 
motion, and another line is drawn while thinking of another cause; and so 
on until a line is drawn which is allowed to remain, and the hand performs 
a rapid pointing or patting motion toward the line. This type of motion 
tells the diagnostician that he is now thinking of the correct cause, so he 
ceases to think of causes of disease and begins to think of various chants to 
cure the disease. Disease is located in the body of the patient by feeling, 
grasping, or patting various parts of his body, and again a rapid patting 
motion of the hand on a particular part tells that the disease is located in 
that part. An informant said that the patient “‘does not have to tell where 
the pain is, but you can feel it when you are doing it [motion-in-the-hand], 
and when you quit and ask him if that is the place where he has pain, he 
will say ‘yes’.”” The proper medicine-man to treat the patient is selected by 
thinking of various men who know the selected chant, while the hand points 
in the directions in which they live. A persistent pointing motion in one 
direction tells that the man to call is over there. 

One method used to discover the cause of sickness and the chant to 
cure it is interesting in that it is strikingly similar to automatic writing. A 
picture is drawn in the sand by the moving forefinger; then the diagnosti- 
cian opens his eyes, looks at it and sees that it is symbolic of some chant or 
is like a fragment of a sand painting used in some chant. He then knows 
that it is this chant which is causing the trouble. 

To understand this, one of the Navaho theories of disease must be un- 
derstood. If a Navaho woman is pregnant (five, six, or seven months or 
more) and she or her husband goes to a nd’ or war-dance and sees there 
the rattle-stick or the scalp, or the man who “kills” the scalp, then the un- 
born baby may later suffer from sickness associated with the nda~’ and have 
to have the same chant, i.e., the nd4°’, to cure it. The malign influence may 
not attack him until he is as much as sixty years old, or it may begin to oper- 
ate when he has suffered from some accident and is thus in a weakened condi- 
tion. The same applies to other chants, to seeing dead animals, especially 
those struck by lightning, or to eating the flesh of animals which have been 
exposed to lightning. The lightning influence is especially malign, and an 
osni’djf hat4’l or lightning chant is needed to avert it. The malign influence 
from any particular chant is removed by having the same chant sung over 
one. All this applies to similar happenings during one’s life as well as to 
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prenatal influence. Following is a list of such symbols or symbolic actions. 

A symbol of the rattle stick used in the nda’ or war dance; beating on 
the ground with the hand as if beating a basket, or a circle representing the 
basket which is beaten as a drum in the mountain chant; putting the hand 
in the fireplace and picking up ashes or charcoal which is used to blacken 
the patient in the hotcgdji hat4:l or evil chasing chant; feeling the body of 
the patient to locate broken bones or strains which are cured by the inddjf 
hata'l or life chant; making a motion with the hand as if shaking the rattle 
used in the i-nddji hat4:l; a zig-zag symbol of lightning for the lightning 
chant; an angle pointing upwards representing a mountain for the mountain 
chant; a crude figure of a man, “a wind person,” for the wind chant; an 
elongated figure of one of the yé’i-h as represented in the sand paintings of 
the night chant; two vertical rows of three dots each like part of the paint- 
ing on the body of the patient in the golayai hata:] or Chiricahua Apache 
wind chant; a drawing of a snake, or of an eagle, or pointing to a mountain 
meaning a bear, or pointing to the sky meaning lightning, or pointing to the 
sun or drawing a circle representing the sun, for malign influences from 
these sources; or a crude figure of a lizard like tifilé-i, the Gila monster, rep- 
resented in a sand painting in a wind chant. 

The automatic or involuntary character of these drawings or actions 
was attested to by all informants. They said that the diagnostician does 
not know what his hand is going to do or what picture it is making until he 
later looks at it, and if he looks at it before the picture or act is completed 
the hand immediately ceases its motion. In my own case the proper treat- 
ment for a lame knee (which was to dig a small hole in the ground, place 
hot rocks in the bottom, cover them with cedar leaves, and then to sweat 
the knee in this hole) was disclosed by the moving hand of the diagnostician 
rubbing and patting the ground and finally digging a little hole in the 
ground with the forefinger, then several rapidly alternating pattings and 
seizings of my knee, and patting and pointing motions to the ground. The 
motion finally stopped with his hand resting on my knee. 

Sensations accompanying the motion of the hand were described by 
several informants. They were variously characterized as like ‘needles in 
the arm,” “an electric shock,” “hitting the crazy-bone,” ‘‘a dash of cold 
water,” or “‘as if the arm were asleep.”” One man said that such sensations 
occur in beginners, who interpret it as “the spirit going into the arm.” The 
sensation moves from the arm to the heart and “‘moves the heart.” After 
one has been practicing for a long time the sensations may become painful, 
especially if one is old or sick. Another informant said that if the sensation 
occurs in the elbow the patient will die, but if it is felt in the back of the 
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shoulder he will recover; another said that the sensations are of no signifi- 
cance so far as diagnosis is concerned. 

Mo‘ion-in-the-hand cannot be inherited and cannot be learned. It 
comes to one suddenly, like a gift, and is usually acquired at a chant where 
there is some doubt about the diagnosis. Anyone present who is sitting and 
watching the service may suddenly begin to shake. Then he goes to the 
patient and tries to make a diagnosis. If he is successful he then knows that 
he has motion-in-the-hand and can practice thereafter. Following this he 
may go to a medicine man who knows the motion-in-the-hand chant, but 
in the winter only; and for a fee he learns from him the prayers and songs. 
These may be learned from anyone who knows them; not necessarily from 
another diagnostician. Before the prayers or songs are learned the novice 
may practice by having someone else pray and sing for him. There is, then, 
no period of apprenticeship for motion-in-the-hand. The art may also be 
acquired at a motion-in-the-hand chant, fiditnidji hat4:l (this is identified 
with one of the wind chants), where a sand painting containing Gila mon- 
sters may be made or where Gila monster songs are sung. When someone 
hears this animal’s songs he may begin to shake. 


A typical experience follows. Six years ago a man had many headaches and was 
having a chant sung over him in an attempt to cure them. Another man who was 
present suddenly felt a pain in his right arm, which traveled from his elbow to his 
finger tips, and his hand began to shake. He therefore attempted diagnosis and dis- 
covered that the patient had sung the songs of blessing for too many houses 
(ho’yans) without first having a similar service for his own home, and that to cure 
his headaches he should have this ceremony. This diagnosis seemed satisfactory 
and the man who made it has been practicing since that time. 


Most informants said that the man-with-motion-in-the-hand can diag- 
nose for himself, “if he has strength enough to do it without hurting him- 
self.” One diagnostician, however, told me that he had tried it when he had 
been sick and that he was unsuccessful. It made him dizzy whenever he 
tried it for himself and he had to employ another diagnostician to do the 
work. 

There are no seasonal or other limitations of the practice of motion-in- 
the-hand. It may be done throughout the year at any time and place; but 
the songs should be learned in the winter, and the legends concerning it 
should be told only in the winter. 

It does not follow that because a man is a diagnostician he has anything 
else to do with the practice of healing. However, like any other layman, if 
he knows anything about the treatment of sickness—such as where to 
gather plant medicines, how to administer medicines or other therapy, how 
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to perform certain chants—he may apply this knowledge himself, or assist 
a medicine-man, or teach others to do so. Because of the nature of his work 
the diagnostician has often gathered considerable medical knowledge and 
he often uses it when called upon. There are some, however, who know 
nothing about actual medical practice. 


STAR-GAZING 


Star-gazing differs in some important respects from motion-in-the-hand. 
It can and must be learned, and anyone who wishes may learn it from a 
practitioner. It was said that an intelligent man can learn it in a day, al- 
though most beginners take longer. The complete ritual of star-gazing is 
somewhat more complicated than that of motion-in-the-hand, even involv- 
ing the making of a sand painting, although a briefer ritual without the 
sand painting is often used. This may be because there is need for immediate 
diagnosis, because the patient cannot afford the complete ritual, or because 
the diagnostician does not know how to make the sand painting; for he 
may practice the briefer ritual without knowing the complete one. The fee 
is somewhat larger than that for motion-in-the-hand, being a blanket, a 
horse, ten head of sheep, or ten or fifteen dollars, for a small service. Other- 
wise the general considerations concerning diagnosis by motion-in-the-hand 
apply to star-gazing. 

In the complete ritual the diagnostician first makes a sand painting in 
the dwelling (ho-yan), about two feet in diameter. it represents a white 
star with four points toward the cardinal directions. Between the points of 
the star are four heaps of sand representing mountains, the southeast 
mountain being white, the southwest blue, the northwest yellow, and the 
northeast black. Around the whole, with an opening to the east, is a zig-zag 
line representing lightning. Then the diagnostician makes ready the dried 
and powdered lenses from the eyes of the five night-birds with keen sight 
who acted as lookouts in the legend of how star-gazing was first made 
known to the people. He dips the tip of his finger in this material and then 
draws it along his lower eyelids. It is similarly applied to the patient, to 
the one man who will go out with the star-gazer to assist him, and to any- 
one else present who is “smart” and may be able to assist by seeing some- 
thing. The eyes of the five birds mentioned are the main ones, but eyes 
of other birds may also be used if available. Then the fire is covered and from 
now on the people who remain inside do not move or make any noise, 
but they concentrate and try to see something in addition to that which 
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The star-gazer takes one person with him and leaves the house. Outside 
he prays the star-prayer (sq’ dizin) to the star-spirit, asking the star to 
show him the cause of the sickness. Then he begins to sing star-songs 
(hotsg’ biyi‘n) and while singing gazes fixedly at a star or at the light of a 
star reflected in a “‘glass rock” or quartz crystal which he holds in his hand. 
Soon, it was said, the star begins to “throw out a string of light and at the 
end of this the star-gazer sees the cause of the sickness of the patient, like a 
motion picture.” If these strings of light are white or yellow the patiext will 
recover; if red, the illness is serious or dangerous. If the white light falls on 
the house and makes it as light as day around it, the patient will get well. 
If the house is seen burning or in darkness he will die. If a certain medicine 
man is the proper one to cure the sickness the star will throw a flash of light 
in the direction of his home, or on his body if he be present. Places far away 
may be seen. After the diagnostician has obtained enough information in 
this way he returns to the house and tells what he has seen. If anyone else 
has seen anything, his experience is also considered. 

Sun-gazing and moon-gazing are done the same way. A star-gazer can 
diagnose for himself. If he has not yet learned the prayers or songs, some- 
one else who knows them may pray or sing for him while he looks at the 
stars. It was said that the same prayers, songs, and procedure are always 
used. One old star-gazer who is now nearly blind says that he can still 
practice by taking two men with him “‘to do the looking for him” while he 
prays and sings, and then making a diagnosis from their report. 

LISTENING 

Very little material concerning listening was gathered because of the 

fact, mentioned above, that it has been practically forgotten in the region 
studied. It is very like star-gazing in many respects, except that the diag- 
nosis is made from something heard rather than from something seen. The 
origin-legend of listening was said to be the same as that for star-gazing. 
Listening must be learned, and an intelligent man can learn it in one night. 
The procedure is like that of star-gazing, but without sand paintings or 
fetishes. The dried and powdered ear-drum of a badger is used in place of 
the lenses of bird’s eyes; the listener dips a finger tip in the powder and then 
places it in each ear. Then he takes one man with him, goes out of the house, 
prays to “listening,” saying “I want to hear, etc.,” and then begins to sing 
(star songs may be used) and to listen. The cause of the sickness is deter- 
mined from the characteristics of something heard, such as the rattling of a 
rattlesnake, the roar of a bear, or thunder. If someone is heard crying, the 
patient will die. 
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LEGENDS 


There are legends concerning the origins of the various types of divina- 


tion, but they may be told only in the winter or at certain chants in the | 


summer. This fact may account for the statement that diagnosticians pos- 
sess no legends concerning their work.® A practicing diagnostician need not 
know these legends; in fact they are more often known by old medicine 
men or others well versed in the lore of the tribe. I obtained two recountings 
of short legends concerning the origin of motion-in-the-hand. One narrator 
said that there are no longer ones, but several others told me that there are 
longer ones, and it is my opinion that such is the case. Another informant 
told me a short legend with much trepidation, saying that he did not have 
the turquoise and shell beads which are obtained at a chant to protect one 
from lightning, and that he might be struck by lightning if he told such 
things in the summer. I also obtained a fairly long legend concerning the 
origin of star-gazing and listening.’ 


Boston UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


® Morgan, op. cit. 


7 Leland C. Wyman, Origin Legends of Navaho Divinatory Rites (Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, in press). 
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MAYAN HIEROGLYPHS: GLYPH G; OF 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES By HERMANN BEYER 


N his brief, but very important, paper on the various forms of Glyph G 

of the series generally following immediately after the day-date of an 
Initial Series, J. Eric Thompson says: “There is no case of a Glyph G occupy- 
ing the eighth position.’ Dr Teeple, who incorporated the results of Thomp- 
son’s investigation in his comprehensive work on Maya chronology, repeats 
the statement in slightly different words.” 

A more careful scrutiny of the hieroglyphic material, however, reveals 
the fact that several specimens of this sign exist. That it escaped recogni- 
tion is, in the first place, due to the circumstance that this form of Glyph 
G often is combined with Glyph F into a composite hieroglyph. In one in- 
stance a faulty drawing, and in another one an erroneous interpretation of 
the Initial Series, have impeded its recognition. 

In the two examples from Palenque (fig. 1, a, 6), the symbol of Giyph G 
for the eighth day forms the central part of a composite hieroglyph which 
has to be analyzed as a variant of Glyph F, like c, on which the symbol is 
superimposed: covering most of the central element, a knot or tie. The pe- 
culiar symbol for the eighth day is, in my mind, the tail-end of a mythical 
serpent.? The two Initial Series for a and b each end in 4 uinals—that is, 
80 days, which, divided by 9, leave a remainder of 8. 

The partly-destroyed Glyph G-F of d has its central part and subfix, as 
well as the whole arrangement, like a and 6. The Initial Series ending terms 
13.0 confirm this interpretation, as they yield the remainder 8 when divided 
by 9. For this case Morley’s drawing (fig. 1, e) is incorrect, excepting the 
first detail of the superfix, the forepart of the main-sign, and the subfix, 
which are in agreement with the other specimens. A photograph of Stela 10 
of Copan in Mr Blom’s Index of Maya Ruins shows clearly the outlines 


1 J. Eric Thompson, Maya Chronology: Glyph G of the Lunar Series (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 31, 1929, pp. 223-31), p. 230 

2. . Nine forms in order, except one, the form for 8, no example of which is surely 
known” (John E. Teeple, Maya Astronomy, Publications, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, No. 403, 1930, p. 43). “We have no example of No. 8...” (p. 44). 

’ For our purposes here it is sufficient to be able to recognize its odd shape and to dis- 
tinguish it from the other eight forms of Glyph G. In another paper I shall treat the question 
of its original meaning and give more exact drawings for some of them. Here I have reproduced 
mostly Morley’s illustrations, although they are slightly inexact. The symbol is employed 
also as part of one form of Glyph X of the Supplementary Series, as superfix of the month-sign 
Cumku and in some other cases. 
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of the symbol for Glyph Gs, Maudslay’s drawing reproduced in Fig. 1, d 
being much better than Morley’s arbitrary head-symbol. 

In Fig. 1, f the symbol for day 8 covers the entire middle part of the 
compound, but the displaced tie now is employed as subfix. The superfix 
is that of Glyph F of the Supplementary Series. The Initial Series of the 
monument (Lintel 21 at Yaxchilan) ends in 2.4 Maya notation, that is, 44 
in our decadic system. Forty-four contains 4X9 and a remainder of 8. 

Thus we have four cases where Glyphs Gs and F are fused into one com- 
pound character. But there are also two examples known to me where Gs 
forms a separate unit adjacent to Glyph F. 


g 
Fic. 1. a, Glyph Gs-F (Palenque, Temple of the Cross, A10); b, Glyph Gs-F (Palenque, 
Temple of the Foliated Cross, B9); c, Glyph F (Piedras Negras, Stela 25, A10); d, Glyph 
Gs-F, Maudslay’s version (Copan, Stela 10, A4b); e, Glyph Gs-F, Morley’s version (Copan, 
Stela 10, A4b); f, Glyph G,-F (Yaxchilan, Lintel 21, B4); g, Glyph Gs (Copan, Stela 12, A6a); 
h, Glyph Gs (Piedras Negras, Stela 14, left side, G2a). 


In Fig. 1, g, Glyph G of the Supplementary Series from Stela 12 at 
Copan is reproduced after Morley. He reads the Initial Series as 9.10.15.0.0, 
6 Ahau 13 Mac,‘ completing the fragmentary superfix of the month-glyph 
into that for Mac. This fragment, however, can be reconstructed as Zac 
just as well, and in this case the ending terms agree with Glyph Gs. Sup- 
posing 9.10.2.13.0, 6 Ahau 13 Zac the Initial Series, the remainder 8 is 


* Sylvanus G. Morley, The Inscriptions at Copan (Publications, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, No. 219, 1920, p. 135). 
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reached, while Morley’s date renders 0. The head-numerals in the photo- 
graph reproduced by Morley and his drawing are indistinct, but at least they 
do not contradict the reading proposed here. 

A fairly clear example of Gs not incorporated into Glyph F occurs also 
in the inscription of Stela 14 from Piedras Negras (fig. 1, 4), now in the 
University Museum of Philadelphia, where I had an opportunity lately to 
inspect it. Although the head-numerals of the Initial Series and the month- 
glyph are indistinct, the reading 9.18.0.3.1, published by Teeple,® seems to 
be correct; at least the lunar count of the Supplementary Series agrees with 
it. In this case we have, then, to assume an error of the Maya chronologer or 
of the sculptor, since the remainder is 7 instead of 8. 

It is regrettable, certainly, that of the two examples for the detached 
Glyph Gs one appears in a disputable series and the other probably is a 
blunder of the ancient chronologer. I think, however, that the main point, 
the establishment of the characteristic symbol for the eighth ‘‘acompafiado”’ 
is warranted by the other, reliable, data. With the new symbol the series 
of the Nine Lords is now complete, and we see that practically all Initial and 
Supplementary Series are arranged in the same manner. In other words, 
consistency now is proved for cases which formerly seemed to be excep- 
tions. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 
New Or Eans, La. 


5 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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THE LINGUISTIC EXPRESSION OF 
EMOTION By JULES HENRY 
qtunENss of philosophy, psychology, and language have frequently 

urged the relationship between the formal categories of language and 
the modes of thought of the people speaking them. An attempt to establish 
such a relationship should, however, take account of the fact that the 
categories of any language are limited in number, and that although they 
are limited, the infinite variety of experience must be crammed into them. 
For this reason the grouping of a particular body of phenomena in a given 
category may not necessarily be significant as an index of a people’s view 
of the natural world. Although Kaingang expresses color to some degree 
by means of the same mechanisms it uses to express behavior,' this does 
not mean that the Kaingang Indians of Brazil view color as an activity 
of the natural world. An analysis of the structure of Kaingang shows, rather, 
that all conditions of things must be expressed either in the category of 
definition or in the category of activity. The fact, therefore, that color 
falls into the active category is without significance for a study of Kaingang 
world-view. 

In many languages direct relations between the formal categories and 
cultural life and thought are extremely difficult to trace because of the 
extremely formal character of the linguistic categories we find. A good 
example of a language whose categories have a direct and immediate bear- 
ing upon every-day life and interests is Quechua,? where 
. .. the main preoccupation . . . is to avoid any mistake in the nuance of the phrase. 
This is most apparent in the verb formation, where, with the help of the verbal suf- 
fixes an extraordinary amount of variation of the same verb can be attained. And 
though Runasimi (i.e. Quechua) is, grammatically speaking, a very simple language, 
it is nevertheless extremely rich and precise. . . . [These verbal suffixes] . . . vary 


the intensity, place, duration, purpose, and so on, of the action, and may be com- 
bined practically without limit... .* 


A few examples of these suffixes are: -raya, to doubt the execution of an 
action; -yu, immediate action, short, but calm and aot sudden; -éaku, to 
execute the action in a ridiculous manner.‘ 


Although the categories of a language and its general content may make 


1 See the author’s A Kaingang Text (International Journal of American Linguistics, 
Vol. 8), pp. 181, 218. 

? E. Dijour, Preliminary Study of Runasimi (Q’éswa) (Revista del Instituto de Etnologia, 
Universidade Nacional de Tucumén, Vol. 2, pp. 155-83). 

Ibid., pp. 157, 163. 

Ibid., p. 164. 
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no provision for certain groups of ideas and feelings it does not follow that 
the people speaking these languages cannot and do not express them every 
day of their lives. The categories and lexicography of Quechua provide 
for feelings and ideas that are expressed with great facility and subtlety 
in other languages by means of intonation, gesture, and facial expression. 
Kaingang is a striking example of a language, which, although devoid of 
formal devices for the expression of degree or intensity, gives constant and 
vivid expression to these concepts. By means of changes in pitch and 
force of articulation, through modification of sounds by unconscious con- 
traction of the pharynx and unconscious changes of the vowels; by means 
of changes in facial expression and bodily position, Kaingang achieves a 
richness of color and flexibility, which could never be inferred from the 
manifest content of the language. This is no mere statement of my sub- 
jective feeling, for Kaingang rhetoric reaches extremes of uninhibited 
exuberance never dreamt of in English. 

The Kaingang do not know the story of “The Magic Flight.”” When 
I told it to them they became very fond of it, and one evening I had the 
pleasure of hearing an Indian tell it by the campfire. In order to illustrate 
how slowly the pursuer was forced to travel when his quarry caused a 
forest to spring up behind him, the story-teller’s voice rose until it became 
high-pitched and almost feminine, and he articulated the sentences very 
slowly. It seemed to me that the story-teller’s style was unusually good, 
and I found it very funny. But his Indian audience sat there, smiling a little 
but not laughing heartily as I did. This was because the devices of the 
story-teller were commonplace rhetorical forms of the language. The 
Kaingang always raise their voices when they are describing some long 
drawn-out activity, and their voices even take on what might be to us a 
complaining tone. When I described a hunting trip to my students at 
Columbia they asked me what I was saying when I used the complaining 
tone. It was the usual tone to describe the slow climbing of a hill. 

In telling their bloody feud tales the Kaingang delight in recounting 
the how and the where of all the wounds received and all the blows given. 
They cannot say “‘He struck him very hard,” because there is no gram- 
matical device for expressing ‘“‘very hard,’’ but when they want to convey 
this idea they utter “strike” with remarkable force. The initial aspirated ¢ 
becomes violently explosive and the terminal nasally exploded g becomes 
unusually explosive and resonant. When I first heard these high-pitched, 
explosive articulations I thought my informant was being humorous, but 
his intense excited face showed me that he thought the events he was de- 
scribing anything but funny. 
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In the cases I have described the face assumes a curious expression, 
which I can imitate but which I could not adequately describe. For a study 
of these features it is necessary to have a recording device and a camera. 
The changes in facial expression are just as formalized, just as much part 
of the communication in many instances as are the formal categories of 
the language. The same is true of intonation and gesture. Idea, intonation, 
facial expression, and gesture are a meaningful unit. 

Relationships between emotional life and linguistic forms are much 
clearer and easier to find in syntax than they are in formal categories. It is 
a commonplace that syntactical changes in sentences may fundamentally 
alter meanings. This proposition is, indeed, so obvious that in studies of 
primitive languages its implications have frequently been overlooked. 
Nevertheless a white man speaking a primitive language cannot but be 
struck by the tremendous importance of the proper use of various syntac- 
tical forms. In Kaingang the grammatical categories are, to a large extent, 
purely formal, but it is much easier to learn to manage them than it is to 
learn to manipulate well the subtler details of syntax. Upon one’s knowledge 
of how to manipulate sentence structure depends one’s ability to slide out 
of a “tight corner” at the right time in a situation of conflict, to “‘shilly- 
shally” with proper delicacy, and to be elaborately vague at the right 
moment. A good example of this in Kaingang is the use of indirect speech 
forms. 

In Kaingang it is possible to make sentences with neither subject nor 
object, so that one can talk about things and people without mentioning 
them at all. I can say that a tapir was shot or that my clothes were stolen 
without once mentioning who shot the tapir or what was shot, and with- 
out mentioning what was stolen or who stole it. This characteristic of the 
language enables people to talk about disagreeable things without men- 
tioning what or whom they are talking about. The following examples are 
taken from texts and represent a few of the many instances of this kind 
that occur. 


Nduktho becomes insane and tries to kill his wife by dropping his lance down on 
her from a tree. She, however, suspects him. When she hears the lance falling she 
slips around to the other side of the tree and says, ‘“Why was a lance thrown at my 
head?” Her husband answers, “My lance fell from my hand.” By failing to mention 
who threw the lance the wife avoids directly accusing her husband. 

In an origin myth Chuvai meets his enemy, Nggoyoche, and says to him, “Now 
there will be fighting.” This is the very approximate translation of the Kaingang 
sentence, which has neither subject nor object. In this difficult situation the pro- 
tagonist avoids plumbing the depths of the issue by falling back on the impersonal 
mechanism his language provides him. 
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Kuven’s wife, Kucho, was angry with him because he was sleeping with her co- 
spouse, Waichugn, instead of with her. So she made fun of him by saying, “He is in 
the habit of practicing cunni linga.”” This so enraged him that he could not sleep. 
Next morning when he arose he said, “It was said that I practice cunnilingus, and 
I was thinking about it all night long.’”’ Whether he used the form without the sub- 
ject to avoid making himself ridiculous or to avoid bringing Kucho’s anger against 
him again, he took refuge in the obvious mechanism his language offered. 


These instances from texts would, perhaps, not be sufficient in them- 
selves to demonstate the point were it not for the fact that the Kaingang 
are indirect even when they do mention subjects and objects. They allude 
to subjects that are only remotely connected with the true subject, for 
often the true subject is too delicate or sensitive a point. It is difficult 
to follow quarrels in Kaingang society, for very often the principals will 
not even mention the thing they are quarreling about. 


Wanyeki’s wife, Angglo, would have nothing to do with him, but went around 
with Kanyahe surreptitiously. Once Kanyahe went to work for the Agent for a while 
and Angglo followed him while her husband remained at the Indian settlement. 
The next night I heard a terrific quarrel between Wanyeki and his wife, both of 
them shouting at the tops of their voices. Wanyeki was berating her for “‘working 
elsewhere”! 

In a story Vuktha takes away Thuli’s wife. Thuli does not know that his wife 
has decided to leave him. He comes back to camp with some honey and says to her, 
‘“Mix some of this honey with water for me and give it to them [his children].” 
She replies, “Continue to live without the thing you talked about [i.e., continue to 
live without having the honey mixed by me]. This man here [Vuktha] has said he is 
married to me.” When Thuli hears this he becomes furious. He turns to her father 
and says to him, “That being the case, be angry. I have waited after saying ‘Give 
out some of the honey for me’ until I have become angry.” In this little extract 
from a much longer text we can see how all the events, from the divorce of Thuli to 
the hatching of the plot to kill Vuktha (“‘be angry” is a request for murder) are 
brought about purely through the use of indirect speech forms. 


Beside formal categories, syntax, and the rhetorical forms of intona- 
tion, gesture, rate and force of articulation, there are other features of 
language which seem not to be wholly concerned either with categories, 
syntax or rhetoric, nor yet with all three combined. These features I 
should like to call symbolic. In many languages there are words which have 
implications, and hence emotional effects, whose sources cannot be dis- 
covered simply from a knowledge of the definitions of the words themselves. 
Such words have emotional aure, which are by no means evident from 
their definitions. Examples of this in English are “liberty,” “equality,” 
and “democracy.” These words, because of their cultural history and 
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particularly because of their associations with the history of the United 
States have a tremendous effect upon any American audience hearing 
them. It must be admitted that this effect is out of all proportion to the 
actual meaning of these words. Similar phenomena occur on the primitive 
level, but their roots may often lie so deep as to be undiscoverable except 
through a thorough knowledge of the people. In Kaingang a good example 
of such a word would be to fiu, “to be angry.” In order to make its symbolic 
content clear, however, it is necessary to first describe an important aspect 
of Kaingang personality. 

In Kaingang society fear very often changes to anger. A frightened 
person may either fly from the cause of his fear or turn upon it in a tower- 
ing rage and destroy it. I have heard them describe an encounter with a 
snake, an animal which they fear even more than the tiger: “He [the man] 
became angry [with the snake] and killed it.” In the feud situation in 
which two groups live together in mortal terror of each other the tension 
results in murder and an emotional display that is described and felt as 
anger. 

The following is an extract from a story recorded in text: 


Kakthi was visited by a tiger. Her dog barked at the noise of the tiger’s ap- 
proach. The tiger stroked Kakthi’s feet and awakened her. She spoke to the tiger 
and it answered her, saying, “When I came yourdog barked and I became frightened. 
I became angry. Then I came at night.” Then the old lady said, ““Why do you 
come?” “For no reason. I come to see you. I am going away. I’ll probably go that 
way. When I go up the mountain you will hear my cry and become afraid. If you 
send your dog after me I’ll become afraid of him and I’ll be angry and go away.” 


The above text is a clear expression of the fear-anger equation among 
the Kaingang. The following is equally clear: 


When Patkle died Kangdadn built a pyre for him and tried to burn him, but 
Patkle fell off the pyre when only his hands and feet were consumed, thus showing 
that he was supernaturally dangerous and a terrible threat to everyone. Because of 
this, the story runs, “they [his relatives] became angry and went away. Four days 
later I [the informant] went and put his bones in the ground. They feared him and 
therefore they went away. He is vai [supernaturally dangerous] to them and they 
may die. He showed them that they were going to die right there. That is why he 
fell in the direction of the place where they were going to die. Then they became an- 
gry. ‘He is supernaturally dangerous (vai) to us,’ they said.” 

The Kaingang are very much afraid of the souls of the dead, because the dead 
are supposed to carry off the living to keep them company in the other world. Vom- 
ble said to me, ‘““‘When a man’s wife comes to him he will die. He will go with her soul. 
He becomes angry.” 
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A story relates how Kangglagn was visited by a soul. When the soul spoke to 
her and told her that it had come to take her away, she fainted. Her companion, 
Nggemu, shook her, and when at last Kangglagn recovered Nggemu asked her 
whether she had seen a soul. Kangglagn said she had. ““Then Nggemu became angry 
at the soul because the soul might come again,” and if it came again it would be 
with only one object, to take someone away with it, because that is why souls visit 
mortals. 

Teneyu was visited by her brother Ndili’s soul. It said to her, “‘I have come to 
call you and your husband.’ Teneyu became angry with him. She said, ‘No! You 
are a different thing and yet you come to me! They killed you and I wandered 
around suffering, but you come to call me!’” The soul then delivered a long speech 
to her and finally went away. ‘‘She [Teneyu] was all green.* She stood there without 
saying anything. He [her husband] said to her, ‘Why are you green?’ But she said 
nothing. She sat down holding on to a post. Then he asked her if she was sick, if 
she had a pain in the belly. But she did not talk. Wanengglo [her husband] asked 
her whether she had seen a soul. ‘Probably she saw a soul.’ But she did not say 
anything.” 


These examples are excellent illustrations of the close relation between 
anger and fear in the Kaingang personality. Had the tiger heard the dog 
barking behind him he would have known that he was being pursued by 
those threatening his existence. When Patkle did not burn, his relatives 
took it as an omen of supernatural danger. Nggemu and Teneyu were 
afraid that the soul would take them away, i.e. kill them. The reaction 
in all of these cases was fear-anger, one emotion with two facets. 

If we turn now to an analysis of the expression to fiu we will be able 
to understand certain peculiarities of its use and the emotional response 
elicited by such use. The element to is a postposition® meaning “direction 
toward” and fiu is the element that expresses anger. In this case fiu is 
treated as a verb. The element fiu also occurs alone, however, and means 
“dangerous.” Thus, a sentence with the expression to fiu means “(He is) 
angry,” whereas a sentence with fiu alone means “(He is) dangerous.”’ 
Thus to fiu has in it something of directed danger, and fiu has in it some- 
thing of undirected anger. Hence, the statement “I am angry with you” 
suggests that “I am dangerous toward you.” In line with their use of indirect 
speech in difficult situations, conspirators in a murder plot do not say, 
“Let us kill them,” but say instead, “Let us be angry with them.” When 
Thuli asked his father-in-law to “be angry” he was asking him to commit 
murder. 


5 She turned greenish-yellow, a typical symptom of extreme fear. 
6 T have called to a post-position because it must follow directly the noun to which it 
refers. It is separable from fiu. See A Kaingang Text, p. 192. 
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With this background we can understand why telling a Kaingang you 
are angry with him, or even using the intonation associated with anger 
will make him angry with you. If you say to A, “I am angry with you,” 
his reaction is not contrition or repentance, or any kind of ‘‘negative self- 
feeling,” but rage. This happens because even though he may know that 
you do not intend bodily harm, there is an aura of danger about anger, and 
danger creates fear, which in turn begets anger. Thus the expression to fiu, 
“to be angry,” which objective analysis shows to mean “directed danger”’ 
has a symbolic content which is discoverable only through an understand- 
ing of the Kaingang personality. 
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A TRINCHERA NEAR QUITOVAQUITA, 
SONORA By RONALD L. IVES 


TONE walls on many of the hills of Papagueria' have excited the in- 

terest of workers in that area for a number of years. The wall to be 
described below is of interest because it indicates a westward extension 
of the known range of the builders of these structures. 

One mile southeast of Quitovaquita, a Papago town on the Arizona- 
Sonora border, the Sonoyta River enters a range of granitic hills, locally 
known as the Cerritos de Agua Dulce.? At the point where the river enters 
the hills is a small isolated knoll separated from the main cerrito by an 
abandoned river channel about twenty feet above the present channel. 
On the east side of this knoll is a wall about 300 feet long, three feet high 
and two feet thick. Between this wall and the slope of the hill, material 
resembling sheetflood wash has accumulated or been placed. No other 
structures of any sort were found on or near this knoll. 

The major portion of this wall has fallen, although it is firmly built. 
Earthquakes, which are, and have been for many years, common in this 
area, are probably responsible for the falling. Only a few hundred feet 
upstream, the bedrock in the river bed has been faulted so that the east 
(upstream) side is elevated four feet. This faulting occurred recently 
enough so that the broken edge of the uplifted portion is still sharp, but 
not within the last few years, as the scarp has been eroded away in the 
unconsolidated sediments close by. 

This wall closely resembles the walls on the various ‘‘Cerros de Trin- 
cheras”’ described by McGee,* Lumholtz,* Sauer and Brand,® and others, 
although it is west of the areas from which trincheras have previously 
been reported. Inquiries at Quitovaquita produced the information that 
this wall was built before the coming of “el Doctor Lumbo” (Lumholtz), 
and before that of the “good padre’ (possibly Kino). Further questions 


! Papagueria is roughly bounded by the Colorado and Gila Rivers on the west and north, 
110 degrees on the east, the Rio de Sonora on the south, and the Gulf of California on the 
southwest. 

2 Where the Sonoyta River crosses 113 degrees. For location see W. T. Hornaday, Camp- 
fires on Desert and Lava (New York, 1908), map p. 23; Carl Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico 
(New York, 1912), map in pocket. 

3, W. J. McGee, The Beginnings of Agriculture (American Anthropologist, Vol. 8, 1895, 
pp. 372-73). 

* Lumholtz, op. cit., pp. 140-44, 168. 

5 C. Sauer and D. D. Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, with Special Reference 
to Cerros de Trincheros (University of California Publications in Geography, Vol. 5, No. 3, 
1931). 
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brought only “No comprendo”’ from the Papagos. At Sonoyta, Alberto 
Celaya, the Comisario, who assisted Lumholtz during his explorations in 
Papagueria, knew of the structure, but knew nothing of its origin. No 
description of this structure has been found in the literature of the area, 
which goes back to 1698. 


Fic. 1. Southern part of trinchera southeast of Quitovaquita, Sonora. View from the east. 


These walls have been described as fortifications by McGee and some 
of the early Spanish writers, but this wall, like many of the others known 
in Sonora, is poorly placed strategically. Three sides, the north, west and 
south, are open to attack. Sauer and Brand give evidence that some of 
the terraces described by them were inhabited, possibly by valley people 
who were driven from their homes. No evidence of habitation was found 
at the Quitovaquita trinchera. The structure was certainly not an irriga- 
tion dam, for it could not impound water, and there is no water to impound 
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at this place except during the summer rains, and very little then. It was 
not a corral, for it is open at the ends, and could not confine any animal 
more active than a turtle. Lumholtz suggests that the trincheras were re- 
ligious structures. Considering the location of some of these structures, and 
their apparent uselessness for any other purpose, this suggestion has its 
merits. Small pieces of red mericanite lava, found at the base of this wall, 
suggest a connection with Pinacate, twenty miles distant, where this lava 
is plentiful. Iitoi, one of the major Papago gods, is said to have made his 
home in a cave at Pinacate, and to have burned away part of the peaks.® 
No mericanite was found between the Quitovaquita trinchera and Pinacate, 
but in view of the lack of thorough exploration of the area, it cannot safely 
be said that there is no such lava nearer than Pinacate. 

This wall is the most westerly of the trincheras in the Sonoyta valley’ 
and probably represents an outpost of the pre-Papago peoples who built 
them. Until a more thorough study of the outlying trincheras is made, and 
their relation to the structures further inland is determined, no age, other 
than pre-Papago, can be assigned to this structure. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BouLDER, COLORADO 


® Lumholtz, op. cit., pp. 192-94, 202-203; R. L. Ives, Geologic Verification of a Papago 
Legend (Masterkey, Vol. 9, 1935, p. 160). 
7? Others at Sonoyta, on Sierra de Cubabi southeast of Sonoyta, and at La Nariz 
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RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 


By HENRY FIELD 
SOVIET UNION AND EUGENE PROSTOV 


INTRODUCTION 


HE archaeologist who attempts to add chapters or even paragraphs 
to the history of mankind is faced ultimately with the codrdination of 
his material into the composite whole. During the past decade a wealth of 
new archaeological data has come to light on every continent. Asia guards 
carefully many human secrets which can only be unravelled through ambi- 
tion, patience, and hardship. The discoveries at Chou-kou-tien, Mohenjo- 
daro, Persepolis, Kish, and many other sites are available to every student. 
On the other hand, the results of archaeological research in the Soviet Union 
remain almost unknown due to language barriers and to the difficulty of 
obtaining Soviet publications. There have been constant rumors that con- 
siderable archaeological work was in progress in many parts of the U.S.S.R. 
As a specialist on the physical anthropology of the peoples of south- 
western Asia and on the prehistory of that region during the past ten years, 
I have often felt the need of information concerning recent anthropological 
and archaeological research in the Caucasus region and in Soviet Tur- 
kestan. It had long been my wish to visit museums in the Soviet Union in 
order to study the collections and to meet the anthropologists and archae- 
ologists, who are doing valuable research work. In September, 1934,' ac- 
companied by Richard A. Martin, I entered the Soviet Union at Baku.” 
Six weeks were spent in the U.S.S.R. during our journey through Tif- 
lis, Ordzhonikidze, Rostov, Kiev, Moscow, and Leningrad. The present 
article is based on collections studied and personal interviews with archae- 
ologists, who have summarized the results of expeditions sent out under 
the auspices of various institutes.’ Additional data in the form of archae- 
ological reports, maps, and monographs have arrived from Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Kiev, and Tiflis. Periodicals also are now being received by Field 
Museum library as exchange publications. The material herewith incorpo- 


1 As leader of the Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near East. From 
April to September I had measured 1,500 men in Iraq and 250 men in Iran. Anthropometric 
data were also obtained on 50 Yezidis in Tiflis, and, at Ordzhonikidze, on 106 men and 50 
women from Northern Ossetia. 

* Through the codperation of the Department of State in Washington, Ambassador 


William C. Bullitt, and VOKS our expedition equipment was allowed free entry into the 
U.S.S.R. 


* Among others, reports were received from R. F. Barton of IAE and A. A. Jessen of 
GAIMK. 
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rated mainly concerns archaeological researches conducted during 1934- 
1935. The general arrangement of the information has been treated ge- 
ographically under the headings Trans-Caucasia, Ukraine, Crimea, North 
Caucasus, European Russia, Turkestan, and Siberia. Maps showing the 
archaeological sites in Trans-Caucasia, Ukraine, and Turkestan were drawn 
by Richard A. Martin. Dr A. Sushko of the University of Chicago assisted 
in the compilation of the Ukrainian section. A detailed archaeological map 
of the Ukraine was furnished by VUAN. The sites on the maps published 
here were located with the assistance of Eugene Prostov, who also selected 
passages from numerous original sources and supervised the translitera- 
tions. 

This article supplements the report by E. Golomshtok* which sum- 
marizes the results of anthropological research in the U.S.S.R. up to the 
end of 1932. In addition to this material the following publications in 
western languages may be mentioned: “‘Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua” 
and articles by B. Bogaievski, N. Matorin, and D. Zelenin in a special 
issue of VOKS (Socialist Construction in U.S.S.R., Vol. 4, No. 4, 1933), 


devoted to ethnography, folklore, and archaeology in the U.S.S.R. 


The following Russian abbreviations have been used: 


GAIMK Gosudarstvennaia Akademiia Istorii Material’noi Kul’tury (State 
Academy for the History of Material Culture, Leningrad) 

IAE Institut Antropologii i Etnografii (Institute of Anthropology and 
Ethnography of the State Academy of Sciences, Leningrad) 

Sovetskaia (Soviet Ethnography: a bi-monthly journal published in Leningrad 

Etnografiia by the State Academy of Sciences in coéperation with the Rus- 

sian [RSFSR] Commissariat of Education in Moscow) 

VOKS Vsesoiuzsnoe Obshchestvo Kul’turnykh Snoshenii (All-Union Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries) 

VUAN Vseukrains’ka Akademiia Nauk (All-Ukrainian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Kiev) 

ZOKS Zakavkazskoe Obshchestvo Kul’turnykh Snoshenii (Trans-Caucasian 


Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries) 
TRANS-CAUCASIA 


Recent discoveries in this area are arranged under two main headings, 
namely the Paleolithic and Neolithic periods and the Copper and Bronze 
Ages. Few references to Paleolithic or Neolithic discoveries in Armenia or 
Azerbaidzhan are available. 

* E. Golomshtok, Anthropological Activities in Soviet Russia (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 35, 1933, pp. 301-27). 
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A valuable summary of prehistory in Trans-Caucasia has been pub- 
lished by S. N. Zamiatnin of IAE. 

A. The Paleolithic and Neolithic Periods. Information concerning the 
human culture of the Quaternary period in Trans-Caucasia, according to 
Zamiatnin,® was very limited until the past decade. Although the explora- 
tion of caves in Georgia was begun in 1914-1918 by R. R. Schmidt and 
S. A. Krukowsky, the results of these investigations remained unpublished 
and some of the materials themselves were lost. 

During 1926-1928 the first systematic excavations were undertaken 
under the direction of G. K. Nioradze® in the cave of Devis Khvreli near 
Shorapani railroad station. 

Zamiatnin has made a detailed study of the Caucasian Paleolithic 
cultures, as well as an examination of the Krukowsky collection in the 
Museum of Georgia, Tiflis, and the Schmidt collection in Leningrad. He dis- 
agrees with the Upper Aurignacian dating given by Nioradze for the Devis 
Khvreli site and by Schmidt for the Virchow cave. 

According to his observations, the Upper Paleolithic caves of Imerethia 
may be divided into three consecutive chronological groups. 

The earliest division is represented by the few objects from the pre- 
liminary soundings of Krukowsky (1918) in the two caves in the vicinity 
of Chiaturi, Khergulis Klde, near the village of Vachevi, and of Taro Klde 
near Shukruti. These sites yielded characteristic Upper Paleolithic impie- 
ments as well as a large percentage of late Mousterian forms prepared 
from broad triangular flakes, sharp-pointed instruments, and scrapers dis- 
tinguished for their perfection of retouch (fig. 1, a, b). 

The second group, which is most fully represented, is characterized by 
the cave of Devis Khvreli and the Virchow cave’ near the Motsamet 
monastery in the vicinity of Kutais, the latter explored in 1914 by Schmidt. 
The types of flint implements from these sites have been published by 
Nioradze.* One must observe the profusion of the nuclear type of imple- 

5S. N. Zamiatnin, New Data for the Paleolithic Period in Trans-Caucasia: A Preliminary 
Report (Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 1935, No. 2, pp. 116-23: in Russian). 

6G. K. Nioradze, Das Paliolithicum Georgiens (Transactions, Second International 
Conference of the Association on the Study of the Quaternary Period in Europe, Leningrad- 
Moscow: Scientific Technical, Geological and Prospecting Publishing Office, Fasc. 5, 1935), 
pp. 225-36; G. K. Nioradze, Paleolitis adamiani Devis Khvrelshi [Der Paldolithiker in der 
Héhle Dewiss-Chwreli] (Travaux du Musée de Georgie, Tiflis, Vol. 6, 1933: with a German 
summary, pp. 84-100). 

7 According to G. K. Nioradze the excavations at Rudolf Virchow’s Héhle have yielded 
Upper Paleolithic cultures, mainly Aurignacian (fig. 2, a). The excavations at Gvardzhilas 
Klde revealed a Magdalenian site (fig. 2, b). 
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ment, the massive scrapers, the polyhedric burins, etc., giving to the in- 
ventory an archaic appearance. There are also numerous smaller imple- 


Fic. 1. a, Stone implements from Khergulis Klde near Vachevi (Chiaturi region). } natu- 
ral size (after Zamiatnin). b, Stone and bone implements from Taro Klde near Shukruti 
(Chiaturi region). } natural size (after Zamiatnin). 
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ments, occasionally of geometric form, which closely connect this group 
with the subsequent, youngest group (fig. 2, a). 
The third division is represented only by the cave of Gvardzhilas Klde’ 


Fic. 2. a, Stone and bone implements from Virchow cave near Kutais. } natural size 
(after Zamiatnin). b, Stone and bone implements from Gvardzhilas Klde near Rgani (Chiaturi 
region). 4 natural size (after Zamiatnin). 
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near the village of Rgani. This site, which yielded many specimens, was 
completely excavated by S. A. Krukowsky during 1916-1917. Here pre- 
dominated implements prepared from narrow and thin, elongated lamine 
as well as a number of smaller implements and a few geometric microliths. 
The numerous bone implements (fig. 2, b) have characteristics of later 
periods. 

Regarding the flint implements from these Upper Paleolithic sites in 
Georgia, the main characteristic lies in their extreme similarity as well as 
in the sequence of the transition from one chronological group into the 
other. The distinctiveness which typifies the chronological subdivisions of 
western European Paleolithic periods is lacking in Georgia. 

This peculiarity of the Georgian paleolithic caves connects them with 
contemporary discoveries in the Mediterranean Basin (e.g., Capsian sta- 
tions in North Africa, the early Natufian sites of Syria and Palestine, and 
the “‘Grimaldi-facies” of the Upper Paleolithic sites in the Apennine Pen- 
insula). 

There is, therefore, little possibility of an homology between the Imereth- 
ian caves and the French sites solely on the basis of the similarity of disas- 
sociated types of implements. It is possible to predict that no typologically 
Solutrean sites will be found in Trans-Caucasia. The finds up to now 
give a sufficiently complete picture of the Upper Paleolithic of Georgia, 
without suggesting the possibility of any essential lacune.® 

The three groups described above can be chronologically juxtaposed 
as follows: Group I, the Aurignacian period; Group II (apparently the 
longest), the Solutrean and Early Magdalenian; Group III, the Late 
Magdalenian and the Early Azilian. 

Zamiatnin conducted preliminary explorations of Paleolithic sites in 
Trans-Caucasia from September to November in 1934. 

Explorations in the vicinity of Kutais and Chiaturi were sponsored 
and financed by IAE. The Black Sea coastal region was investigated by 
the Abkhazian archaeological expedition, jointly sponsored by the Trans- 
Caucasian Branch of the Academy of Sciences and the Central Executive 
Committee of Abkhazia; the expedition was led by I. I. Meshchaninov, 
and included an archaeologist, a geologist, and the assistant director of 
the Kutais Museum. 

The work in Imerethia was initiated by an examination of the sites 
previously explored by R. R. Schmidt and S. A. Krukowsky. Near Kutais, 


* Zamiatnin believes that these observations are true of the Upper Paleolithic of the 
Crimea; the “Aurignacian” and “Azilian” sites of the Crimean Peninsula do not represent 
as wide a chronological rift as it may seem. 
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Zamiatnin examined the Uvarov and Virchow caves close to the Motsamet 
monastery on the left bank of the Tskhali-Tsiteli. 

In the vicinity of Chiaturi, Zamiatnin examined numerous caves con- 
taining Upper Paleolithic cultures near Rgani, Vachevi, and Shukruti.® 

The Upper Cretaceous limestone bluffs, forming the gorges of the 
Kvirila River and its tributaries, contain many caves and rock-shelters 
having ancient deposits, and indicate the extensive population of this 
region during the second half of the Quaternary period. 

The most interesting finds were in the rock-shelters of Mgvimevi. About 
one kilometer to the north of Chiaturi stands the perpendicular rock on 
which the fifteenth century Mgvimevi monastery was situated. One of 
the churches of the monastery is built over the mouth of a vast, natural 
cave. Above the talus are located numerous rock-shelters and grottoes. In 
a few cases no deposits were found on their steep, stony floors; in others 
the use of the shelters as cattle-sheds is destroying any possible material. 
In four of the seven caves and rock-shelters Paleolithic remains were found. 

The greatest number of finds were made in the two large rock-shelters. 
Although there was some destruction of the objects and the stony floor of 
the shelter was denuded to a considerable extent, in places thin layers of 
ancient deposits were partly disrupted by the cattle, exposing a consider- 
able number of flint flakes, knife-shaped, elongated lamine and imple- 
ments. The Mgvimevi finds are typologically similar to those from Devis 
Khvreli. 

Interesting signs have been incised on the face of the rock along the 
edge of rock-shelter No. 5. These marks were undoubtedly made by 
Paleolithic man. The great antiquity of these engravings is proved by the 
fact that some of them are covered with a stalagmitic crust which, lower 
on the slope, is much thicker and encloses Paleolithic implements and frag- 
ments of extinct fauna. The patterns consist of intersecting lines of varying 
depth carved on the surface of the rock, forming designs of a linear-geo- 
metric character. 

It is curious to note that similar engravings, also Upper Paleolithic, 
have been found in the Romanelli grotto, in the south of the Apennine 
Peninsula, and also near Tebessa, Province of Constantine, Algeria.” 


* Rgani, seven kilometers northwest of Chiaturi; Vachevi and Shukruti, nine kilometers 
west-northwest and two kilometers south-southeast of Chiaturi, respectively. See map, fig. 3; 
fig. 1, a, b; fig. 2, b. 

10 FE. Regalia and P. E. Stasi, Grotta Romanelli (Castro, Terra d’Otranto): Seconda nota 
(Archivio per l’Antrop. e la Etnol., 1905, pp. 113-72, table 1). 

1 R. Vaufrey and R. Le Da, Gravures rupestres capsiennes (L’Anthropologie, Vol. 44, 
1934), figs. 1, 2, 5, 6. 
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This supports the observation on the similarity between Paleolithic 
finds in Georgia and in the Mediterranean previously made by Zamiatnin, 
based on his typological analysis of the flint implements. 

The Paleolithic engravings at Mgvimevi are the first to be found in the 
U.S.S.R. 

At the end of grotto No. 7 Zamiatnin came upon three massive flint 
implements, two burins, and one scraper. No other remains were discovered 
in either the grotto or the corridor. This recalls isolated implements un- 
covered in French caves containing Paleolithic engravings associated with 
ne other cultural remains. 

Other Upper Paleolithic remains have been brought to light in a grotto 
near Darkveti, six kilometers northeast of Chiaturi. Traces of a ruined 
encampment, somewhat later than the remains, probably contemporaneous 
with the Gvardzhilas Klde cave, were found in the gorge of a small stream 
flowing into the Kvirila River in a cave near Tsirkhvali. Another site was 
discovered on the outskirts of the town of Chiaturi. 

Zamiatnin also searched for Paleolithic sites along the Black Sea coast 
of the Caucasus. He found Lower Paleolithic implements in the ancient 
alluvium of the Eastern Gumnista River in the vicinity of Yashtukh Moun- 
tain near Sukhum. The site is four kilometers north of the town on the 
road to Mikhailovka at its entrance to the gorge between the Byrts and 
the Yashtukh Mountains. 

The first discoveries came to light in the soil excavated from a ditch 
along the road cutting across the ancient deposits; afterward their place 
of origin was located in a gravel bed overlain by a stratum of diluvial, 
argillaceous soil changing into the top soil. The gravel bed containing the 
stone implements had become, under the influence of the ferro-manganese 
combinations, a solid mass of conglomerate. 

During the excavations many worked flints were also uncovered in the 
argillaceous layer and also on the surface. 

The finds began at the entrance of the gorge, and continued south for 
approximately a kilometer and a half, always embedded under identical 
circumstances, never presenting the characteristics of a cultural stratum, 
and occurring only sporadically. 

According to the geological observations of his collaborator, A. S. 
Soloviev, the finds are associated with the third terrace of the Eastern 
Gumnista River, connected in its turn with the third terrace of the sea. 
The encampment must have been inhabited during the Riss-Wiirm inter- 
glacial period and it was denuded at the beginning of the Wiirm glaciation. 

The artifacts found near Yashtukh Mountain appear extremely archaic. 
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The majority are very massive, wide and short flakes of an irregularly 
triangular shape, with a very large striking platform occupying a consider- 
able portion of the lower, flat side of the implement. The striking platform 
rarely displays preliminary flaking. In general the flints were utilized while 
still in this stage, without any further retouching, and have only marginal 
fractures, which may have been caused by usage. A number of discoidal 
nuclei were also collected. 

Among the objects of finished form were sharp-pointed implements 
and massive scrapers, several cleavers and discoidal implements worked 
on both sides (bifaces), presenting a well-flaked nucleus. 

Another characteristic of the flint-flaking technique of Yashtukh must be 
mentioned: comparatively few artifacts are worked by means of the Mous- 
terian retouch. Sometimes crude flaking characterizes the secondary working 
which is typical of the biface implements of the Lower Paleolithic period. 

This method is absolutely unknown in the Mousterian encampment 
near Ilskaia on the Kuban River, explored by Zamiatnin in 1925-1928. 
At Ilskaia even the biface implements were shaped by means of retouching. 

The flint implements most nearly analogous to those from Yashtukh 
are from Lower Paleolithic sites containing Levallois and Clactonian types 
in northern France, Belgium, and England, recently described in detail 
by Breuil. 

Thus, at the Lower Paleolithic site near Mount Yashtukh occur the 
oldest Paleolithic implements yet discovered in the U.S.S.R. 

That here we do not have a purely local facies of archaic appearance, 
explicable by the character of the raw materials or some similar considera- 
tion, is seen from another curious find near Ochemchiri, eighty kilometers 
farther south. Here were discovered typical Mousterian implements, more 
similar to the Ilskaia finds than those of Yashtukh, but located like the 
latter except that they were found, not in the gravel bed, but in the lower 
argillaceous level. 

Implements similar to those from Yashtukh were also discovered at 
Kiurdere near Psyrtskhi (formerly Novyi Afon) on the Black Sea. The 
stratigraphy was similar to that of the Yashtukh site. 

During 1935 Zamiatnin and five assistants continued these researches. 
They were joined later by a geological expedition under V. I. Gromov. 

In 1925 the skeleton of a Neolithic man was found at a depth of eight 
meters near the ancient fortress of Tsitsernakaberd in the Khorunbulak 
Gorge of the Zanga River near Erivan.” This tall, dolichocephalic individual 

2 B. N. Vishnevski, Palaeoantropologicheskaia nakhodka bliz Erivani[A Paleoanthropo- 
logical Find from Erivan] (Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 1934, No. 5, pp. 40-47). 
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was associated with fifteen small flint and obsidian implements and four 
crude pots. The stratigraphic details of the find were not observed during 
the discovery, but could not have been of the Quaternary period, as orig- 
inally claimed. Nansen™ compared the skeleton with those from Briinn 
and Combe-Capelle. Schultz believed that this individual belonged to the 
Mediterranean race. According to Vishnevski these conclusions were pre- 
mature, both on the basis of the anthropometric investigations and subse- 
quent craniological researches in Armenia,“ which have shown the pre- 
dominance of the complexes of the northern race in the Bronze and Iron 
Age sites of Armenia. 

B. The Copper and Bronze Ages. Investigations regarding the early 
metallurgy of the Caucasus region were conducted during 1933-1934 by 
GAIMK. Analyses of copper and bronze specimens were made by the In- 
stitute for Historical Technology of the Academy.” 

As a result, the regions of ancient copper mining and the centers of 
metallurgy in the Bronze Age and the spheres of their influence have been 
established. It is probable that there existed a local source of tin supply 
for the bronze industry. 

GEORGIA* 


1. Abkhazia, northwest of Georgia. During 1934 an expedition from IAE, 
with Meshchaninov as leader, investigated the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea. Near Eshiri several dolmens were found, each of which contained about 
fifty skulls and objects belonging to the second millennium B.C. In the 
same village tombs of the late Bronze Age were excavated. These burials 
contained bronzes of the well-known Koban type including axes, lance 


3 F. Nansen, Betrogenes Volk: eine Studienreise durch Georgien und Armenien als 
Oberkommisar des Volkbundes (Leipzig, 1928, p. 45; reviewed by B. K. Schulz, Anthropo- 
logischer Anzeiger, Vol. 5, 1928, pp. 318-19). 

“ V. V. Bunak, Cherepa zheleznogo veka iz Armenii [Iron Age Skulls from Armenia] 
(Russ. Antrop. Zhurnal, Vol. 17, 1929, pp. 64-76). 

% A. A. Jessen, Research on the Tin Problem; V. Danilevsky, New Analyses; A. A. 
Jessen, Les Industries Anciennes du Cuivre et du Bronze au Caucase (GAIMK Izvestiia, 
Vol. 110, 1934: Russian text with résumé in French). 

© The Museum of Georgia, located at 13 Rustaveli Prospect, Tiflis, contains depart- 
ments of Anthropology, Botany, Geology, and Zoology. The archaeological section is under 
G.K. Nioradze, Paleolithic specialist. The Aurignacian and Magdalenian objects from Devis 
Khvreli and the Magdalenian specimens from Gvardzhilas Klde are on exhibition. There are 
also Bronze Age objects under the care of B. Kutfin. Peter Ushakov specializes in Hittite 
research. Professor Ziefeld is in charge of Near Eastern archaeology. The ethnographical 
section contains two large rooms, one devoted to Svanetia, the other to Khevsuretia. 

Expeditions are financed by special State funds appropriated for excavations, and when 
large building operations are in progress an archaeologist is assigned to see that no historical 
monuments or objects are destroyed. 
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heads, and other objects belonging to the first millennium of our era. The 
expedition continued these excavations during the latter part of 1935. 

2. Leningori (Akhalgori), north central Georgia. A monograph by the 
late J. I. Smirnov describing the tomb of Akhalgori has been published by 
the Museum of Georgia in Russian and German editions.'’ This tomb was 
discovered in 1908 in the valley of the Ksan, a tributary of the Kura (Cyrus). 
The numerous golden ornaments and silver vessels belong to the Achae- 
menian period. 

3. Sasirethi, Province of Gori, eighty kilometers northwest of Tiflis. Bronze 
Age objects, some for ritual use, were found here in 1930.8 

4. Rion River, western Georgia. The expedition of the Bureau for the 
Protection of the Monuments of Georgia (A. Amironashvili, leader) con- 
tinued the excavation of a dwelling mound of Reka near Poti (the ancient 
Phasis) on the lower course of the Rion River. This is the first early site 
excavated under scientific direction within the territory of Colchis. The 
exact age has not yet been determined but it appears to be earlier than 
the late Bronze Age. These excavations were continued during the latter 
part of 1935. 

5. Kakhetia Region, northeast Georgia. (a) At Ikalto the joint expedition 
of the Museum of Georgia and Tiflis University during 1934 excavated a 
cemetery of the late Bronze Age, which is approximately at the beginning 
of the first millennium B.C. (b) Anaga, on the Alazan Canal, province of 
Kakhetia, yielded non-paved tombs containing Bronze Age sabers, prob- 
ably belonging to the Koban Samtrevo culture (thirteenth century B.C.).'® 

6. Gostibe, Province of Kharthli (right bank of Kura, twenty kilometers 
from the Kaspi railroad station, central eastern Georgia). A crypt, dis- 
closed by an inundation, contained objects attributed to the Bronze 
Age.”° 

7. Zemoavchal, north Georgia. A Bronze Age burial, probably of the 
thirteenth century B.C., containing bronze weapons and ornaments, and 
pottery, had been excavated by Nioradze in Zemoavchal near Mtskhet 
in 1927." Skeletal material from the burial showed signs of artificial cranial 
deformation. 

8. Upper Terek River. During 1934 the Terek Expedition of the GAIMK 


17 J. I. Smirnov, Der Schatz von Achalgori (Tiflis, 1934). 

18 Serge Makalathia, Découvertes archéologiques en Georgie en 1930 (Mitteilungen der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vol. 62, 1932), pp. 103-106. 

i9 A. M. Tallgren, Zur Chronologie der osteuropiischen Bronzezeit (Mitteilungen der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vol. 61, 1931, pp. 81-97). 

20 Makalathia, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

21 G. Nioradze, Zemoavchalis samare [Das Grab von Semoawtschala] (Bulletin du Musée 
de Georgie, Vol. 6, 1929-1930, pp. 139-220: German summary, pp. 221-28). 
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(A. P. Kruglov, leader) explored the upper course of the Terek River to 
Balta on the Georgian Military Highway. The excavations were conducted 
in the ancient burial grounds near the villages of Chmi and Lars. Burials 
of the second half of the first millennium B.C., containing various bronze 
objects and bone and tooth pendants, were discovered near Chmi. The bone 
used was that of domestic animals. 

“Tamara’s Castle” in the gorge of Darial and a number of medieval 
watchtowers on the shores of the Terek, forming a single defensive system, 
have been explored. There were also several types of fortifications, none 
of them later than the seventeenth century. 

A number of sanctuaries venerated until recent times and containing 
various ritual offerings were investigated, and several stone vaults con- 
taining tribal and family burials. 


ARMENIA” 


1. In 1934 near Leninakan (formerly Alexandropol) a site discovered 
during building construction was studied by the Institute of the History 
and Culture of Armenia in Erivan. Houses and tombs were found as well as 
a mold for casting bronze axes of the type associated with the Trans- 
Caucasian Late Bronze Age. 

2. At Bash-Giarni, southeast of Erivan, Buniatian continued the 
restoration of a Roman temple, erected in the year A.D. 52. 


AZERBAIDZHAN 


Tombs of the Early Iron Age containing numerous bronze objects in- 
cluding weapons, ornaments, horse harness, etc., were excavated by the 
Trans-Caucasian division of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. dur- 
ing 1934 near Delanlar in the district of Dzhebrail. 

Under the auspices of the Azerbaidzhan Academy of Sciences N. I. 
Anserov is making an anthropometric survey of the peoples of Leninakan 
and other districts in Azerbaidzhan. Alisker Alekperov is preparing a re- 
port on tribal marks of the Caucasus, which are said to resemble Magyar 
religious symbols. S. A. Kovalevski specializes on the history of the 
Scythians, Cimmerians, and the Geloni. 

The archaeological section of the Azerbaidzhan State Museum (Azgos 
Musei, 6 ul. Malygin, Baku) includes pottery, bronze, and iron objects 
from Yaloila-Tapa in the Zakatal district and painted pottery, iron, and 
bronze from stone tombs and sepulchers in various districts. Black vessels 
and bronze objects from the tumuli at Khadzhlakh (Agdam) and at 


*2 For a Neolithic reference, see p. 269. 
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Chovdar and Khach-Bulog (Gandzhar) are on exhibition. The collections 
of Baiern excavated in 1879 near Delizhan and objects from the Gandzha 
district are shown. A sixteenth century Persian coin collection as well as 
gold coins found in the Lenkoran district and attributed to the Byzantine 
period are among important exhibits. The ethnographic section shows 
racial types as well as the life of the nomadic and semi-nomadic cattle 
breeders in exhibits of settlements, covered wagons (kibitkas), utensils, 
and clothing. 

The section devoted to Oriental Art includes Daghestan and Azerbaid- 
zhan pottery as well as a fine collection of Persian and Rayy pottery of the 
eighth to the fourteenth centuries. Rugs from the Kuba and Kazakh dis- 
tricts are on exhibition. There are also examples of metal ware, miniatures, 
and calligraphy. 

An archaeological expedition is excavating near Julfa but no reports 
were available. 

There are about two hundred Ossetian skulls in the Medical Museum 
of the Azerbaidzhan Academy of Sciences. Some of these skulls from the 
village of Khudat near Kuba show extreme artificial cranial deformation. 

UKRAINE 

It was not until the last decade that members of the VUAN” in Kiev 
concentrated part of their efforts on the problems of prehistory in Ukrainia. 
Guided by the older archaeologists the younger generation discovered and 
excavated twenty-five new Paleolithic stations (map, fig. 4). In order to 
work out the stratigraphy of the various sites geologists were invited to 
codperate with the archaeologists. Under the direction of F. A. Kozubovsky 
the following list and description of Paleolithic stations has been prepared 
by VUAN: 

Podolia District 


1. Sokil (Sokol), on the river Dniester 

2. Vrublyntsi (Vrublintsy), on the river Dniester 
3. Kitaigorod, I and II, on the river Ternava 

4. Demshyn (Demshin), on the river Dniester 


3 The All-Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (VUAN), 14 Blvd. Shevchenko, Kiev, is 
conducting archaeological researches throughout the Ukraine. Members of the staff include 
the following: F. A. Kozubovsky, director; K. U. Korshak, Paleolithic specialist; S.S. Magura, 
Neolithic specialist; H. V. Morgilevsky, specialist on the history of architecture. The famous 
collections from Tripolie are being studied in the Academy, where there is a special laboratory 
for the examination by chemical and physical methods of pottery and metals by means of 
microphotography, resistance to pressure, temperature of firing, etc. Glass, frescoes, wood, 
and flint are also subjected to analysis. 
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5. Kolachkivtsi (Kolachkovtsy), I and II, on the river Studenytsia (Studenitsa) 

6. Near Studenytsia (Studenitsa) village 

7. Bakota, on the river Dniester 

8. Stara Ushytsia (Staraia Ushitsa), on the river Ushytsia (Ushitsa) 

9. Kuzheleva, on the river Ushytsia (Ushitsa) 

10. Kalus, on the river Dniester 

11, Semenky (Semenki), on the river Bug 
Volhynia District 

12. Horodok (Gorodok), on the river Horyn (Goryn) 

13. Dovhynychi (Dolginichi), near Ovruch on the river Horyn (Goryn) 

14. Korosten, near Iskorost on the river Uzh 

15. Near Kolodyazhne (Kolodiazhnoe), on the river Sluch 
Kiev District 

16. Kiev I, St. Cyril’s Street 

17. Kiev II, Protasiv (Protasov) Yar 

18. Near Selyshche (Selishche) village on the river Dnieper, near Kaniv (Kanev) 
Chernigov District 

19. Mizyh, on the river Desna 

20. Pushkari, on the river Desna 

21. Novhorod Siverskyi (Novgorod-Seversk), on the river Desna 
Poltava District 

22. Hontsi (Gontsy), on the river Udai 

23. Zhuravka, on the river Udai 


Kharkov District 
24. Shchuriv Rih (Shchurov Rog), on the river Donets 


Donbas District 
25. Near Luhansk (Lugansk) 


Dnepropetrovsk District (formerly Ekaterinoslav) 
26. Kryvyi Rih (Krivoi Rog), on the river Ingulets 
27. Kodak village 


Dneproges District 
28. Dubova Balka (1931) 
29. Kaistrova Balka (four stations in 1931) 
30. Osokorivka (Osokorovka) (1931) 
31. Miorka (1932) 
32. Yamburg (1934) 


The general opinion concerning the antiquity of man in the Ukraine 
is that the majority of the Paleolithic stations were occupied in Aurignacian 
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times. Comparative studies of recent publications dealing with material 
from eastern Europe appear to confirm this statement. 

Podolia District. During 1927-28 excavations revealed a number of 
Aurignacian sites with implements and fragments of bones of small animals 
belonging to the final phase of the Quaternary period in eastern Europe. 
These important archaeological stations are located near the villages of 
Bakota, Studenytsia (Studenitsa), Vrublyntsi (Vrublintsy), Stara Ushytsia 
(Staraia Ushitsa), Ozaryntsi (Ozarintsy), Kalus, Kolachkivtsi (Kolach- 
kovtsy), and Kuzheleva in the Kamenets-Podolsk district. 

Volhynia District. The most typical Paleolithic station found in the 
Volhynia district is that of Dovhynychi (Dolginichi), located on a moraine 
deposit. A quantity of bone material indicate a mixed swamp and steppe 
fauna followed by Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Rangifer 
tarandus, Canis lupus, Equus caballus, Sus scrofa ferus, and Citellus suslicus. 
Stratigraphical and paleontological data combined with a technological 
study of the industry ascribe this station to the Upper Aurignacian period. 

S. Hamtchenko and I. Levytskyi discovered a Paleolithic station near 
the village of Kolodyazhne (Kolodiazhnoe) on the river Sluch. They exca- 
vated through nine meters of deposit which yielded worked bone objects 
attributed to the Upper Paleolithic period. 

Kiev District. During 1934 the Ukrainian Expedition of GAIMK 
(S. S. Magura and T. S. Passek, leaders) excavated jointly with the Insti- 
tute for the History of Material Culture of VUAN. In the region of Kiev 
they continued to study the Tripolie culture attributed to the beginning 
of the Bronze Age. Ten sites have been explored. Two dwelling complexes 
(“‘Tripolie squares’’) have been excavated. In them were discovered remains 
of three fireplaces, many pieces of clay plastering, permitting the recon- 
struction of the form of the living quarters, several large vessels for storing 
and preparing food, several hand mills, fragments of feminine clay figurines, 
bones of domestic animals, and shells of edible bivalves. 

A few dune stations have been explored. Cultural remains of a station 
later than the Tripolie culture have been excavated near Ukrainka. 

Chernigov District. In 1932 M. Rudynskyi discovered Paleolithic sta- 
tions near the village of Pushkari and in the city of Novhorod Siverskyi 
(Novgorod Seversk) on the Desna River. A deposit rich in flint tools and 
animal remains was unearthed about eighteen to twenty centimeters below 
the humus. In his report to VUAN Rudynskyi states: “the site near Push- 
kari shows a clearly defined pre-Solutrian layer of Aurignacian industry 
which may be ranked with the contemporary classical sites of central and 
western Europe.” 
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Poltava District. In the vicinity of Zhuravka a Paleolithic station has 
been discovered on the lower terrace, sometimes assigned to Wiirm II, on 
the left bank of the Udai River. This station yielded few animal remains 
with the exception of Marmota bobax. Some bones of Elephas primigenius 
were found about three hundred meters from the archaeological site, where 
type implements included backed blades (James a dos rabattu), as well as 
Chatelperron and Gravette points. 

Donbas District. Data dealing with Paleolithic discoveries near the city 
of Luhansk (Lugansk) in the Donbas (Donets) region are as yet incomplete, 
although a preliminary report has been made by S. Loktiushov. He found 
also some Upper Paleolithic stations, which he, Gorodtsov, and Sawicki 
attribute to the Aurignacian period. The fauna include Rhinoceros ticho- 
rhinus, Rangifer tarandus, Equus caballus, and Bison priscus. The most 
important object was a spear point made of mammoth bone. 

In 1924 P. Efimenko found an Upper Mousterian station at the mouth 
of the Derkul River, which flows into the river Donets. 

Dnepropetrovsk Disirict. In 1934 an expedition sent out by IAE from 
the Dnepropetrovsk (formerly Ekaterinoslav) Museum found near Kodak 
village at a depth of twenty-five meters remains of Elephas trogontherii and 
other fauna, together with some stone implements.™* This stratum appar- 
ently lay beneath the moraine of the great Dnieper ice sheet of the Mindel- 
Riss period. 

Dneproges District. In the Dneproges district special research has been 
conducted in the general area of the Dnieper rapids. Eight Paleolithic and 
about eighty Neolithic and Megalithic stations have been discovered. 
T. T. Tesla* found two Paleolithic sites near Dnepropetrovsk. J. Levytskyi 
brought to light a new group of Paleolithic stations near Yamburg. 

On the left bank of the Dnieper river the Paleolithic stations reveal 
cultural strata separated by sterile bands. At Dubova Balka, where there 
are eight cultural levels, the first stratum containing artifacts is at a depth 
of 4.5 meters and virgin soil is reached at a total depth of 7.5 meters. 
According to Riznychenko the cultural remains discovered in the lower 
strata, consisting of a sandy loess deposit, may be attributed to the close 
of the Wiirm I period and the first half of Wiirm II. The animal remains 
include Bison priscus, Equus sp., Lupus lupus and Lepus sp. 

The archaeological sites on the left bank of the Dnieper River suggest 
that the prehistoric hunters who lived there in Upper Aurignacian times 


** No other information at present available. 
*8 He is reported to be preparing a detailed publication on a Paleolithic skeleton from 
Vovnikh near Dnepropetrovsk. 
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belonged to a single primitive society and returned to these sites periodi- 
cally. Excavations revealed flint flakes, scrapers of various types, Gravette 
points, and bone tools, including needles and ornaments made from sawn, 
grooved, tubulated bones, a pendant consisting of a perforated animal 
tooth and some drilled shells of Cardium, Buccintum, and Netrum fluviatilis. 

From a detailed study of the typology, fauna, and geology Levytskyi 
reports that at the archaeological site near the village of Osokorivka II 
the cultural strata can be divided into the following three groups: 

1. Lower strata, Nos. 1-3, are Aurignacian. 

2. Stratum No. 4 is Magdalenian. 

3. Stratum No. 5 is Epipaleolithic. 

NORTH CAUCASUS 

1. During 1934 and 1935 IAE sent an expedition to Elizavetovskaia, 
Kuban district. This expedition (V. A. Gorodsov, leader) excavated an 
extensive necropolis of the second and third centuries B.C. 

2. The Manych expedition, from GAIMK (V. V. Holmsten, leader) 
worked during 1934 near the Manych canal dam, near Khutor Veselogo, 
Mechet district, Azov-Black Sea region. Many ancient settlements, with 
adjoining tumuli, were explored. The majority belonged to the Bronze 
Age but in some the strata were overlain by medieval deposits. 

The remains of a dwelling were discovered during the exploration of an 
early Scythian settlement. 

3. The Baksan expedition from GAIMK (A. A. Jessen, leader) during 
1934 explored the middle course of the Baksan River, Kabarda-Balkar 
autonomous region. A number of Bronze Age tumuli were explored and two 
excavated. One burial was in a box formed of limestone slabs and another 
a simple interment. Stone implements and pottery dated the burials in the 
third or at the beginning of the second millennium B.C. Other sites of the 
same period were also explored, with a few settlements pertaining to the 
first miliennium A.D., belonging probably to the Alans and forming a 
single system of fortifications. A settlement assigned to the second half of 
the first millennium yielded pottery, mill stones, clay platters and pans for 
baking bread, and other cultural remains. 

Ancient Kabardinian burials, not later than the fourteenth century, 
were excavated: a hoard of iron proves the existence of ancient forges. 


CRIMEA 
The Institute of Anthropology and Ethnology of the Academy of 


Sciences of Leningrad (IAE) sent the following two expeditions to this 
region: 
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1. At Yalta during 1934 and 1935 O. N. Bader with three assistants 
excavated a Microlithic station which yielded a large collection of Tarden- 
oisian specimens. 

2. During 1934 and 1935 near the village of Shankova, S. N. Bibikok 
with three assistants excavated some caves containing implements of Azil- 
ian type. 

3. During 1934 the Evpatoria expedition, from GAIMK (P. N. Schultz, 
leader), explored the western part of the Crimea. Tumuli and a pre- 
Scythian settlement were investigated. The Scythian settlement near Kara- 
Tobe was excavated. Several groups of dwellings built of chopped straw 
and stone were discovered, the most interesting being a yurt-like dwelling 
of the first century A.D. To this was attached a grain pit and a stone room 
in the form of a niche. This was a nomad’s dwelling adapted to the condi- 
tions of a settled life. In the settlement were found many pieces of local 
and imported Greek and Roman pottery. Tumuli near Chokrak contained 
two stone effigies of Polovtsi warriors. 

4. During 1934 the Crimean Expedition from GAIMK (V. I. Ravdoni- 
kas, leader) made a special study of the ancient water supplies of the 
Crimea. This expedition was conducted in coéperation with the State His- 
torical Museum and the water supply organizations of the government. 

A catchment basin in the creek of Bilderan near Cherkes-Kermen,” 
Bakhchisarai, was studied. In the region of Feodosia crushed rock embank- 
ments were explored, originally considered to be artificial condensers built 
by the Genoese. The expedition also explored ancient water supplies of 
the Feodosia region and collected a number of ancient mains, which were 
taken to the Museum. 

A catacomb of the Goths’ burial ground in Eski-Kermen, the explora- 
tion of which had been systematically conducted since 1928, and the cave 
complex of Chelter were investigated. The excavations have yielded con- 
siderable archaeological and anthropological materials. 

5. During 1934 the Kerch expedition from GAIMK (L. M. Slavin, 
leader) made important archaeological investigations of the ancient classi- 
cal colonies of Bosporus. Two sites threatened by building activities were 
explored, the settlement and necropolis at Dia and the settlement at 

Myrmikia. Defensive walls and towers of the Hellenistic period were found 
by the excavations in Dia, together with the remains of early Roman 
fisheries, containing cisterns for the salting of fish, a large platform strewn 
with the remains of fish, and also several wells. In another section of Dia 


% According to Pravda (October, 1935) implements of Azilian type were reported from 
near this village. A Neanderthal site was also found at Bychki on the river Kacha. 
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were a male and female effigy, each on a stone slab, of the Cimmerian- 
Tauric period, preceding the Greek colonization of this region, i.e. up to 
the sixth century before the Christian era. The stylized effigies (babas) 
were covered by layers of the classical Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
Several fish-salting cisterns were discovered in the Hellenistic stratum to- 
gether with fishing implements, remains of private dwellings, and a street 
pavement. Other cisterns and dwellings were found in the Roman stratum. 

Eighteen burials belonging to the classical period, containing clay, 
metal, and glass objects were excavated in the necropolis of Dia. A street 
gutter of the fourth century B.C. was exposed in the settlement of Myr- 
mikia, as well as a large winery of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
The winery consisted of a large, cemented, level platform, five by four 
meters, used for pressing grapes, two stone presses, and two cemented cis- 
terns for the storage of wine. Remains of Hellenistic and Roman streets 
were unearthed nearby. Imported Greek ceramics of the sixth century 
B.C. were discovered which enabled a correction to be made in the original 
dating (fourth century) of the founding of Myrmikia. 

Other explorations were conducted in the city of Kerch, yielding impor- 
tant materials for the topographical study of Panticapea. 


EUROPEAN RUSSIA 


The results obtained by seventeen expeditions from GAIMK are de- 
scribed by P. I. Boriskovski.?” 

1. The White Sea-Baltic Sea Expedition (B. F. Zemliakov, leader) 
explored the shores of Lake Onega. A Neolithic site on Mt. Medvezhia of 
the early part of the second millennium B.C. was excavated. Remains of 
ancient fires, implements of polished schist and flint, and fragments of 
ornamented vessels were found. 

Another Neolithic site near the village of Voi-Navolok yielded polished 
schist axes, chisels, flint arrowheads and scrapers, drilled weights, and many 
pottery fragments. A second site in the same neighborhood belonging to 
the end of the Neolithic period yielded flat-bottomed vessels. All three 
stations belong to an ancient colony of fishermen. 

Five tumuli excavated near the cemetery of Chelmug contained Finnish 
burials of the tenth to eleventh century. 

2. The Svir Expedition (V. I. Ravdonikas, leader) worked near the 
Svir hydro-electric plant (“Svirstroi II’’) along the Svir River and the 

27 Field Expeditions of the State Academy for the History of Material Culture, 1934 
(Sovietskaia Etnografiia, 1935, No. 2, pp. 160-66: in Russian). 
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eastern shore of Lake Onega. Three Neolithic sites were discovered. Finds 
included stone implements and pottery fragments. 

A fishing and hunting settlement of the third millennium B.C. on the 
Svir, near the village of Voznesenie, was excavated. Nearly a thousand 
stone implements and more than six thousand fragments of pottery were 
found. Stone implements included polished pickaxes, axes, wedges, chisels, 
flint arrow and spear heads, knives, gravers, etc. Many unfinished tools 
demonstrate every stage from crude flaking to polished implement. Some 
of the fragmentary vessels measured fifty centimeters in diameter at the 
neck, and were completely covered with comb and pit-ornament. 

Petroglyphs on the eastern shore of Lake Onega were studied. These 
represent the earliest examples of monumental plastic art in eastern 
Europe. 

3. The Novgorod Expedition (M. K. Karger, leader) excavated the so- 
called Rurik’s gorodishche three kilometers from Novgorod. The upper 
stratum, pertaining fo the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, contained many 
fragments of wheel-made pottery, objects of iron, implements for fishing, 
molds, and other objects. Below this, the stratum attributed to the ninth 
to tenth centuries yielded pottery, manufactured without the help of the 
potter’s wheel, and crude iron implements. The lowest level contained orna- 
mented pottery and bone implements, as well as bones of fishes and ani- 
mals, attributed to an Upper Neolithic settlement of fishermen-hunters. 

Monastery ruins of the twelfth to fourteenth centuries near Novgorod 
were also explored. Excavations in the southern transept of the Church of 
the Savior of Kovalev disclosed four magnificent stone sarcophagi with 
fourteenth century burials. 

4. The Volga Expedition (P. N. Tretiakov, leader) worked between 
Rybinsk and Yaroslavl, near the Sredvolgstroi hydro-electric station. Rec- 
tangular dwellings with central hearths were discovered in the three settle- 
ments of the first millennium A.D. on the Volga. Remains of copper smelt- 
ing were found, including crucibles, molds, ingots, slag, sickles, fishhooks, 
arrowheads, fishing weights, etc. Bones of domestic animals bear witness 
to cattle raising. Interesting results were obtained from a site near the 
village of Berezniaki, where five houses were excavated, together with a 
burial edifice and the remains of an ancient stockade constructed with 
thick oaken beams. 

A number of excavated tumuli contained German coins of the eleventh 
to twelfth centuries. The graves of women held various ornaments includ- 
ing beads, jewelry, etc., while those of men yielded iron knives and bone 
combs. 
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5. The Vaulovo Expedition (D. A. Krainov, leader) was organized in 
coéperation with the State Historical Museum. A burial ground of the 
Fatianovo culture, belonging to the Early Bronze Age, was excavated near 
Vaulovo in the Tutaev district of the Ivanov region. Seven burials, two of 
them each with two bodies, enclosed flexed skeletons in constructions made 
of logs. One grave presented a ritual burial of a goat. The grave furniture 
included ornamented and plain vessels, perforated stone hammer-axes, flint 
wedges and knives, bone awls, bronze axes, a bronze awl with a wooden 
handle, and other objects. Of particular interest was a crude stone axe, 
possibly a hoe. The great number of bronze objects sheds a new light on 
the Fatianovo culture. 

6. The Bogoliubov (Ivanov region) excavations, conducted by N. N. 
Voronin, disclosed the remains of fortifications and a castle of the famous 
Prince Andrei Bogolubski. The plan of the castle offered the nearest Rus- 
sian parallel to those of western Europe. 

7. The Moscow-Volgostroi Expedition (O. N. Bader, leader) worked 
along the Volga-Moscow canal. A Bronze Age burial ground near Protasovo 
yielded Fatianovo type perforated, polished stone axes, flint scrapers and 
knives, wedge-shaped flint axes, a large polissoir. Bomb-shaped ornamental 
vessels were discovered in the five burials attributed to the beginning of the 
second millennium before our era. 

A later burial ground and several tumuli were excavated near Nikol- 
skoe, the former of the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, the latter of the 
eleventh to thirteenth centuries. Anthropometric studies of the skeletal 
remains may shed light on the change of physical type of the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood of Moscow which took place between the twelfth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

A feudal gorodishche at Dimitrov contained strata of eleventh to four- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. An eleventh century black- 
smith’s shop and a grain pit were among the discoveries. 

Four distinct cultural layers, eleventh to eighteenth centuries, were 
discovered in the kreml (citadel) of Kalinin (formerly Tver). The remains 
of an old tannery, blacksmith’s forge, potter’s shed, etc., were brought to 
light. 

Many other archaeological monuments of various periods were found 
during the construction of the Volga-Moscow Canal. 

8. The First Volga-Don Expedition explored the middle course of the 
Don from Migulinskaia to Serafimovich. 

A number of sites of the Upper Neolithic period have been discovered 
yielding many microliths. 
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Several tumuli and other Bronze Age sites, a Roman Sarmatian settle- 
ment, a number of tumuli of the nomads of the ninth to twelfth centuries, 
and several monuments of the Golden Horde, thirteenth to fourteenth 
centuries, have been located. 

9. The Second Volga-Don Expedition explored the Don from Serafimo- 
vich to Golubinskaia. Many Bronze Age sites were discovered yielding 
stone implements, fragments of vessels, and bones of animals. Several 
tumuli were also excavated. 

Medieval settlements of the eighth and ninth centuries were also un- 
covered. 

10. The Third Volga-Don Expedition (M. A. Miller, leader) explored 
the Don from Golubinskaia to Kamenski, from Kalach to Krasnoarmeisk, 
and along the Donskaia-Tsaritsa River. About one hundred tumuli were 
found, together with remains of settlements of various periods. Several of 
the tumuli contained flexed burials in catacombs and interments belonging 
to the Bronze Age, as well as burials of Sarmatian type, second to fourth 
centuries A.D., and burials provisionally classified as Avar, fifth to seventh 
centuries A.D. A settlement of the Golden Horde was also excavated. 

11. The Sarkel Expedition (M. I. Artamonov, leader) explored the 
Khazar city of Sarkel on the Don near Tsimlianskaia, contructed in the 
year 835 by Byzantine craftsmen. 

A number of brick structures, important for the study of building tech- 
nique of that period, were brought to light. Many marble fragments, in- 
cluding part of a column fifty centimeters in length, indicate the presence 
of a temple or a palace built by the Byzantines. Numerous bones of domes- 
tic animals suggest that meat was the most important item of diet, while 
fish bones point to the practice of fishing. Conical and barrel-shaped grain 
pits two and a half meters deep, with the remains of carbonized grain as 
well as numerous hand-mills, testify to the practice of agriculture. 

Some remains of handicraft, tools for the manufacture of ornaments, 
bone and stone articles, and pottery objects bear witness to commercial 
relations with Byzantium and the Moslem East. 

The city burial ground yielded typical nomad burials containing horses. 

12. The Oka Expedition (P. I. Boriskovski, leader) explored from 
Murom to Riazan. Traces of Paleolithic culture, including worked flints 
and bones of prehistoric animals, occurred at Troitse-Pelenits near Yasa- 
kovo, Spasski region. 

The Epipaleolithic station of Elin Bor near Murom yielded flint imple- 
ments of geometric forms with scrapers, lamine showing signs of retouch- 
ing, arrowheads of the so-called Sviderski type, etc. 
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13. The Kama Expedition (N. A. Prokoshev, leader) continued the 
work begun in 1932 near the Perm hydro-electric station. The Levshin dune 
station, belonging to the end of the third millennium B.C., was completely 
excavated, yielding fragments of ornamented pottery, flint implements, 
net weights of flat pebbles, and a copper awl, all imbedded in the hearths 
of this same cultural stratum. The copper awl is unique and, with the 
copper, laminated knife,found by A. V. Schmidt, offers a basis for dating 
the site. The remains of a dugout type of dwelling, pottery, stone imple- 
ments, including polished axes, adzes, points, arrowheads, scrapers, etc., 
were uncovered in the lower stratum of a dune site attributed to the middle 
of the second millennium B.C. on Lake Griaznoe. 

A previously known site near Turbino was found to have two strata: 
the upper, a settlement of the first centuries of our era; the lower, a Bronze 
Age burial ground of the end of the second millennium B.C. In the latter 
were found flint implements, a copper (or bronze) hatchet, celts, adzes, 
knives, awls, and also bracelets made of white alloy and nephrite objects, 
the last suggesting a very early commercial intercourse with Siberia. 

Galkinskoe settlement, at the mouth of the Chusovaia, belongs to the 
“‘Anan’in” culture (several centuries B.C.). Here were found pottery, stone, 
bronze, bone, and iron implements. Especially interesting are a hoe fash- 
ioned from moose horn and a hand mill. 

14. The Ufa Expedition (P. A. Dmitriev, leader) worked near the Ufa- 
Ishimbaevo railroad of the Bashkir A.S.S.R. Nineteen archaeological sites 
were discovered, and some of them excavated. 

The Balanbash settlement, belonging to the beginning of the first mil- 
lennium B.C., yielded a bronze hook used for suspending a kettle over the 
fire, bone spindles, a table-like object of unknown usage, ornamented pot- 
tery, and bones of domestic animals. 

The Demskaia settlement is of the early ‘‘Anan’in” culture of the same 
period: here were found numerous flint implements, hand-mills, a copper 
knife, a copper lamina with rivets, pottery fragments, and bones of domes- 
tic animals. 

The site near Kuganak, of a slightly later stage of the “Anan’in” cul- 
ture, also contained bones and pottery. 

Other tumuli and interments contributed archaeological materials of 
all periods of Bashkir history from the middle of the second millennium 
B.C. to the eighteenth century A.D. 

15. The Pogar district of the Western Province (Oblast) was explored 
by K. M. Polikarpovich. Two Upper Paleolithic sites containing the bones 
of mammoth, arctic fox, and other Quaternary fauna, together with remains 
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of hearths, flint chips, and implements, were discovered near Yudinovo on 
the bank of the Sudost.** 

16. The Oskol Expedition conducted explorations during construction 
of the Staryi Oskol-Kursk railroad. A late Bronze Age settlement was 
excavated near Lukianovka, including part of a large (fifteen meter wide) 
dugout dwelling, in which were found pottery, tools, and animal bones. Of 
especial interest were implements made of mandibles of large animals, deer 
or moose horn combs, and half of a stone mold for manufacturing orna- 
ments. A tumulus of the same period contained flexed burials with pottery 
and bones of domestic animals. Several dune stations of the late Bronze 
Age were also explored. 

17. The Kostenki Expedition (P. P. Efimenko, leader) continued exca- 
vations begun in 1923 of Upper Paleolithic sites in the villages of Kostenki 
and Borshevo near Voronezh. 

In 1934 GAIMK codéperated with IAE and the Soviet section of the 
International Association for the Study of the Quaternary Period in 
Europe. Two ancient dugouts were disclosed in Kostenki I. Beside flint 
implements and bones of domestic animals, stores of minerals used possibly 
for dyeing were found. Fragmentary female figurines of marl, also those of 
animals, probably connected with totemic beliefs, came to light. A mam- 
moth, the head of a cave lion, a bear, and a camel could be identified. This 
is the first discovery of a camel effigy reported from a Paleolithic site. 

TURKESTAN 

Historians have always shown marked interest in the archaeology of 
this important region which lay on one of the great trans-Asiatic routes of 
migration. Furthermore, the remarkable discoveries by Pumpelly at Anau 
have stimulated the desire for further information from this little known 
region. It is therefore of considerable interest to describe in outline the 
results of Soviet archaeologists in Turkestan. The location of the sites is 
shown on the map, Figure 5. 

1. Uzbek S.S.R. The Ferghana Expedition from GAIMK examined 
the ancient irrigation system of Kyzyl Yar steppe. Excavations were con- 
ducted at the gorodishche (site) Shaari-Khaiber near Khakul Abad. Two 
cultural layers were explored: the lower was characterized by pottery manu- 
factured without the use of the potter’s wheel and sometimes covered with 
painted decorations reminiscent of Anau I pottery; the upper layer revealed 


28 In 1935 an expedition from IAE under the leadership of K.M. Polikaropovich, accom- 
panied by two assistants, was to examine two Upper Paleolithic sites on the Sudost River in 
the former government of Orel. 
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a feudal fortification of the sixth to eighth centuries A.D. In the Naryn 
valley two lower layers (third to fourth centuries A.D.) of a tepe were ex- 
plored. A number of these tumuli were investigated in the gorge of Kamnyr 
Ravat, containing cultural remains of primitive society through the feudal 
era, and organically connected with the ancient systems of irrigation. 

The irrigation of the Isfar Valley and adjoining settlements was studied. 
Excavations in three burial grounds brought forth urn burials in large 
ossuary jars, accompanied by many objects and well preserved wooden 
articles. 

The report on the 1933 campaign appears in Vol. 110 of the Izvestiia 
(Communications) of the Academy. An article dealing with the ancient 
irrigation of this region has also appeared.”® 

2. Zaravshan Valley, Tadzhik S.S.R. During 1933 in the ruins of a 
castle on Mount Mugh near Khairabad in the upper Zaravshan Valley a 
large number of Sogdian manuscripts of the eighth century of our era were 
discovered. This report®® contains a catalog of the eighty manuscripts (69 
Sogdian, 8 Chinese, 2 Arabic, and one undetermined) and the texts of the 
Arabic and Chinese manuscripts. 

3. Angren Valley, Uzbek S.S.R. In 1934 the Tadzhik-Pamir Expedi- 
tion of the IAE (M. Masson, leader) made an archaeological survey of the 
Angren Valley, which lies some fifty to one hundred kilometers to the south 
and southeast of Tashkent. This was an important mining and metal- 
lurgical region in early Islamic times (ninth and tenth centuries). These 
mines are now being re-exploited. The cities of Tunket and Khanka as 
well as about ten other fepes, ancient roads, mounds, slagheaps, etc., were 
discovered.* 

4. Chirchik, south of Tashkent. In 1934 an expedition from the State 
Museum for Ethnography in Leningrad, led by G. Grigoriev, began an 
archaeological survey of the Chirchik valley. A large number of pre-Islamic 
sites were found. These tepes appear to belong to the first millennium before 
the Christian era, when this region was inhabited by the Sakas of the 
Achaemenian texts. 

In 1935 the expedition began to excavate the tepe of Kaunchi on the 
right of the Chirchik River near the Tashkent-Samarkand railway. The 
tepe, which covers an area of fifty acres, is the largest in this region. Two 


29 B. A. Latynin, K voprosu ob istorii irrigatsii (Akademia Nauk—Akademiku N. IA. 
Marru [Contributions to the Problem of the History of Irrigation], Nicholas Marr Memorial 
Volume, Moscow and Leningrad, 1935). 

8° Sogdiiskii Sbornik [Sogdian Collectanea] (Akademia Nauk, Leningrad, 1934). 

#1 In the communication from A. A. Jessen, dated September 15, 1935. 
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cultural levels can be discerned. The lower stratum is mainly characterized 
by bone with some bronze implements, the upper by a large number of iron 
implements and pieces of slag. The wealth of material excavated will con- 
tribute many details regarding the cattle-breeding, agriculture, industrial 
arts, and the religion of the ancient population. The upper stratum is 
entirely pre-Islamic. 

5. Khorezm (Khiva Oasis), Turkmen S.S.R. In 1934 an expedition from 
GAIMK (M. Voievodsky, leader) explored the southern part of Khorezm 
in the delta of the Amu Darya (Oxus). This area lies to the south of the 
Aral Sea. 

Ruins of the city of Zamakhshar attributed to the eighth to fourteenth 
centuries were investigated. Remains of a pottery workshop, allowing a 
detailed study of the entire manufacturing process employed, were un- 
earthed. The city was abandoned in the fourteenth century A.D. 

6. Baghir, Turkmen S.S.R. At Baghir, west of Ashkhabad, capital of 
the Turkmen S.S.R. and located on the Trans-Caspian railway near the 
Iranian boundary, excavations were conducted by the Scientific Institute 
of Turkmenistan on the site of the ancient Parthian capital of Nessa, during 
1934 and 1935. A large Parthian building, a house of the Sasanian period, 
a water conduit, pottery, statuary fragments, and other objects were dis- 
covered. In the summer of 1930 an expedition uncovered two large super- 
imposed buildings. Anau is thirteen kilometers south of Ashkhabad. 


SIBERIA 


1. The Altai Expedition® explored several interesting kurgans on the 
left bank of the Ursula River in the Oirat Autonomous Area. These were 
first reported in 1932. Some were crowned with three or four concentric 
circles of stone, others had on the summit square cubicles formed of slabs. 
The largest kurgan was forty meters in diameter and four smaller mounds 
in the same group were joined in a chain. The tumuli with concentric circles 
disclosed that the burials, 2.6 to 3.0 meters deep, had been robbed at an 
early date. A few of the objects found in the corridor made by the robbers 
were pottery similar to that of the Minusinsk Tatar culture, blue and white 
paste beads, etc. One stone kurgan, on an upper terrace, did not contain 
burials. Scattered sheep bones suggested its original ritualistic function. 
Another kurgan yielded bone horse trappings and the burial of a woman, 
containing remains of a red silk pall with bronze ornaments, toilet articles, 


#2 S. V. Kiselev, The Work of the Altai Expedition of the State Historical Museum, 1934 
(Sovetskaia Etnografiia, 1935, No. 1, pp. 97-106, with a French summary, p. 106). 
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and jewelry closely resembling the well dated finds® in Noin Ulin, northern 
Mongolia, as well as the late Tagar tumuli of the Minusinsk, Achinsk, and 
Krasnoyarsk regions on the Yenisei. The latter contained coins of the Wu 
Chu Khan dynasty, first issued 118 B.C.™ 

The finds are important because of the association with the flourishing 
commercial development of the Northern Hun Union in the first century 
before our era. 

2. In 1935 an expedition from IAE under Okladnikov conducted exca- 
vations, principally of Neolithic graves, near Khabarovsk on the Amur 
River. 

These researches form part of a much larger expedition under the leader- 
ship of V. G. Bogaraz, chief of the Siberian Department of the IAE, and 
Ian P. Koshkin, Director of the Institute of the Peoples of the North. 
They are accompanied by several ethnologists who are studying the tribes 
of the Amur region. Work will continue over a period of several years. One 
of the main objectives of these expeditions is to throw light on the migra- 
tions of peoples to the American continent. 

The Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. has made a preliminary appro- 
priation of 100,000 rubles for these expeditions. 

3. The Angara Expedition of GAIMK (G. P. Sosnovski and B. E. 
Petri, leaders), in codéperation with IAE and the Soviet section of the 
International Association for the Study of the Quaternary Period in Europe, 
conducted explorations of the shores of Lake Baikal and the upper courses 
of the Angara and Belaia Rivers in eastern Siberia, at the site of the pro- 
jected hydro-electric stations on the Angara. 

The expedition continued the excavations of the well known Upper 
Paleolithic site of Malta near the Belaia River. Great accumulations of 
mammoth, Siberian rhinoceros, reindeer, and other bones of animals hunted 
by the inhabitants of the settlement were discovered, together with great 
numbers of stone and bone implements. Especially interesting is a flint, 
leaf-shaped point supporting the previous dating of the settlement as Sol- 


% “September of the 5th year of Chien Pin” =2 B.C.: after a cup found by the Kozlov- 
Teploukhov expedition (cf. C. Trever, Excavations in Northern Mongolia, 1924-1925, Lenin- 
grad, 1932, pp. 14-15, table 30). 

* Cf. Y. D. Talko-Grintsevich, Materialy no paleoetnologii . . . [Materials for the Paleo- 
ethnology of Transbaikal] (Trudy, Troitsko-Savsk Kiakhta Dept., Russian Geographic 
Society, Vol. 4, 1900). A similar culture was also found in the Pazyryk burial (cf. M. P. 
Griaznov, in American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 37, No. 1, 1933, note 1) and in Katanda 
(cf. A. Zakharov, Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 55, 1925, pp. 37-57). Cf. 
I. I. M. de Groof, Die Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit (Berlin and Leipzig, 1921), Vol. 1, 
p. 200. 
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utrian, a well made, perforated bone needle, fragments of stone bracelets, 
bone slabs ornamented with wave-like lines, fifteen bone pendants or beads, 
and a bird figurine. A breastwork of bone and dirt, serving apparently as 
the base of a primitive dwelling, was discovered in one of the sections of 
the settlement. 

Twenty-three archaeological sites, mainly Neolithic settlements of 
hunters or fishers of the second or third millennium B.C., were discovered 
in the course of exploration of the Angara River from its sources to the 
city of Irkutsk. 


SUMMARY 


This article incorporates a brief summary of the results obtained at 
approximately two hundred archaeological sites by fifty-seven Soviet 
expeditions. Grateful acknowledgment must be made to the Directors of 
IAE, GAIMK, VOKS, VUAN, ZOKS, and others who have contributed 
information herein contained. 

From this material the student of anthropology may avail himself of 
these recent® archaeological data and should further detailed information 
be desired he may correspond either with the institute under whose auspices 
the research work was conducted or with the leader of the expedition. 

The authors hope to publish from time to time similar reports on 
anthropological, archaeological, and ethnological expeditions within the 
boundaries of the Soviet Union. 


FIELD MusEuM OF NATURAL HISTOKY 
CHICAGO 


% See also V. G. Childe, Prehistory in the U.S.S.R. (Proceedings, Prehistoric Society, 
1935, pp. 151-53). 


ROLAND BURRAGE DIXON By A. M. TOZZER anp A. L. KROEBER 


OLAND BURRAGE DIXON, son of Louis Seaver Dixon and Ellen 
R. Burrage, was born in Worcester, November 6, 1875, and died at 
his home in Harvard, Massachusetts, on December 19, 1934. Prepared 
at Hopkinson’s School, he entered Harvard and was graduated in the class 
of 1897. Following his graduation he was appointed an Assistant in Anthro- 
pology at the Peabody Museum and during the summer was engaged in 


ROLAND BuRRAGE DIxoNn 


archaeological field work in Ohio. After receiving the Master’s Degree in 
1898, he became a member of the famous Jesup North Pacific expedition 
of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, and did ethno- 
logical work among the Indians of British Columbia and Alaska. It was 
in 1899 that, under the auspices of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, he spent the first of six seasons among the Indians of California. He 
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soon became the acknowledged authority on the ethnology of this region. 
He received the Doctor’s degree from Harvard in 1900 with a thesis on the 
language of the Maidu Indians of California. 

Following the year of his Doctorate, he spent a winter in research in 
Germany with a trip through northern Mongolia and Siberia. 

In 1901 he became an Instructor in Anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, the next year becoming a member of the Faculty. He was an Assistant 
Professor of Anthropology from 1906 to 1915 and since 1915 was a Profes- 
sor. In 1904 he became Librarian of the Peabody Museum, in 1909 Secre- 
tary, and in 1912 Curator of Ethnology. All of these offices he held at the 
time of his death. By virtue of his interests in bibliography and cataloguing, 
he placed the library of the Museum in the first place among all anthropo- 
logical libraries of the country. 

Dixon’s ethnological research included work in New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Australia and Fiji, together with a year spent in the western Himalayas, 
Assam and Upper Burma, the Malay Peninsula and Java, with a short 
trip to China and Japan. He also visited the Philippines, Mexico, and 
Yucatan. 

In spite of these extensive travels and his work in California, Dixon was 
not primarily interested in field research. Filled with love for exactness 
and urged on by a firm belief in the necessity of the most exhaustive study 
of source material, he learned Russian and the Scandinavian languages in 
addition to the more usual French, Italian, and German. Almost literally 
he knew everything that had been written on the primitive peoples of Asia, 
Oceania, and of North and South America. He was undoubtedly one of 
the most erudite ethnographers of all time. 

This great mass of anthropological knowledge he gave freely to his 
students. He was especially successful with those graduate students who 
worked directly under him. He inspired scholarship. In his judgments of 
the scientific work of his students and of his colleagues and himself, Dixon 
exhibited an almost inhuman objectivity. His attitude was one of unsym- 
pathetic impartiality, of ruthless condemnation, or of detached approval. 
These judgments because of their impersonal and principally intellectual 
character possessed unusual validity. 

His first course in Harvard College, given in 1898-99, was on primitive 
religions. His most noted courses, some of which he had given for over 
thirty years, covered exhaustively the ethnography of North and South 
America, Asia, and the entire Oceanic area, including Australia. 

In the realization of his ideai of a thorough study of the source material 
of a subject, he sought out all the physical measurements which have ever 
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been published on the peoples of the world. In his book, ‘‘The Racial His- 
tory of Mankind,” which resulted from this research, he fitted each people 
studied into a framework based on a statistical study of three basic anthro- 
pometrical measurements. Racial histories have been written by tracing 
single physical traits throughout the world but this was a pioneer attempt 
to use a combination of traits, a procedure which has been widely followed 
since this book was written. Although his special technique met extensive 
criticism, he was the first anthropologist to show by scientific data the 
composite character of the American Indians as being primarily Mongolian 
but with admixtures which can be affiliated with early white and negroid 
strains. Recent archaeological investigations have borne out this thesis. 

Another of his interests was the study of the migrations of peoples 
through the diffusions of ideas, based on material objects. His book, ““The 
Building of Cultures,” embodies an exhaustive search of similarities in 
objects, however widely scattered, in order to ascertain the early move- 
ments of peoples over the world. His third major work was a collection of 
the mythology of Oceania. His many contributions to anthropological 
literature contain articles on linguistics, folk-lore, primitive art, early Poly- 
nesian voyages, and religion. 

He was a member of several learned societies in the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. 

In 1918 Dixon became a member of the House Commission, called the 
“Inquiry,” and collected reports on the political conditions in Central 
Asia. In December of the next year he sailed for France with the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace and remained in Paris until May. 

Apart from his academic duties, Dixon was essentially an out-of-doors 
man. With pack train he spent several summers in the inaccessible parts of 
the Olympics, the Cascades and the Sierras of the Pacific, and he knew 
every secluded camping site in the White Mountains. In travelling and 
camping in wild regions with the few friends whom he admitted to this 
intimacy, he was the most delightful companion imaginable. He was pains- 
takingly skilful in the technique of wilderness living. His dislike for the 
restrictions of urban life caused him in 1915 to build a house at Harvard, 
Massachusetts, where, surrounded by his own woods and his gardens, he 
lived a life of isolation but of contentment. 

Dixon was a man of great reserve and of few intimacies. He shrank 
from personal contacts except upon superficial and conventional bases. 
Very few persons were admitted to the secret of his personality, although 
he often showed himself a delightful host and a charming companion. It 
required continuous and close association with him to break through the 
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surface of his polite and protective geniality. Moreover the rare fissures 
through his reserve closed almost instantaneously. He adhered with great 
tenacity to a plan of life and a scheme of scientific research which he had 
laid out in his youth. Undeterred by opposition, unbending and rigid in his 
ideas, he steadfastly maintained his aims and ideals of a scholastic life. 
His intimate knowledge of ethnography and the rarity and breadth of his 
interests made him a unfque and outstanding figure in American anthro- 
pology.! 
A, Sf, 


Roland Burrage Dixon occupied a unique place in American anthro- 
pology. His professional work was of a type of its own. It may be described 
as derived from a natural history interest, transmuted to successful adapta- 
tion to cultural material. His thirst for knowledge was insatiable, the drive 
to organize and interpret masses of fact grew with the years. Like every 
born naturalist, he was an accurate observer. But even more than for his 
field studies, he won repute as a painstaking, accurate scholar of wide range. 
Dealing with clearly-grasped problems, many of his contributions are of 
important bearing on points of theory; but he was not primarily a theoreti- 
cian. His fundamental approach was geographic-historical; not descriptive 
ordinarily, except of new data acquired by himself, but in the sense of deal- 
ing with special problems—often very knotty ones—of an essentially his- 
torical bearing. Questions of the meaning of puzzling and complex distribu- 
tions against a historical background he attacked with particular ardor 
and success. In this field his work bears a close spiritual kinship to that of 
Laufer, whose loss anthropology had to suffer almost simultaneously. 

Dixon’s knowledge of geography was immense, and concerned with far 
more than culture distributions. He knew nature and natural environ- 
ments—some from personal observation in several continents, all from in- 
tensive reading. He appears to have published only one strictly geographi- 
cal paper, in the first year of his authorship. But his interest never waned, 
and it provided a soil from which his distinctive culture-historical studies 
drew fertile nourishment. Almost alone among their major contemporaries 
he and Swanton maintained a sane and constructive interest in tribal and 
ethnic migrations—a factor of indisputable effect on culture constellations, 
but unduly neglected by the great majority of us once we had succeeded in 
grasping the factor of diffusion and other processes operative wholly on 
the cultural level. Perhaps we shrank from the frankly historical aspect of 


1 This was presented on February 12, 1935 as a Minute of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard University. 
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populational movements. Many of us may have dreaded even more the 
severe preoccupation with printed documents. Whatever the causes, we 
have for a generation mainly posed our problems as if this factor could be 
permanently neglected, except for the static distribution given by a sum- 
mary language map; and it is to the credit of Dixon’s breadth and balance 
that he always tried to recognize this element in its full but not exagger- 
ated strength. In this matter as in all others he remained uninfluenced by 
the professional swings and fashions of the day: he planned his work as he 
did his life and adhered to his course. 

His range of production was enormous. He published in the fields of 
descriptive ethnography, historical ethnology, archaeology, linguistics, 
folk-lore; and this not as a specialist in one area, but with a master knowl- 
edge of Oceania equal to that of America, and a control of all continents. 
In the highly difficult sphere of the problem of Oceanic-American relations 
treated with scholarship at once wide and sound, Nordenskiéld was perhaps 
his only compeer. 

The greatest body of Dixon’s field work was concerned with the In- 
dians of California. Outstanding here is his ““Northern Maidu”’ of 1905, the 
first modern and intensive ethnographic monograph on any Californian 
people. Only second in importance is “The Shasta,”’ two years later. He 
published about two dozen briefer papers on this area. His California lin- 
guistic contributions have been somewhat neglected and probably under- 
estimated of recent years. Dixon was not a trained philologist, nor rigor- 
ously grounded in phonetics. His work therefore at times lacked the highest 
precision of acoustic and structural form. But wherever the ground has 
been gone over again, it appears that his materials are sound in all essentials 
of both content and form: he grasped and portrayed the fundamental fea- 
tures correctly. 

The California field work ended about 1907, and some five years later 
Dixon’s publications on the region came to an end, except for sporadic 
papers. His work entered a new phase, resulting in a series of books: “In- 
dian Population” under the Thirteenth Census, 1915; “Oceanic Mythol- 
ogy,”’ 1916; “The Racial History of Man,” 1923; “The Building of Cul- 
tures,” 1928. The first three of these are interpretations of broad surveys; 
the last deals more directly than any other work of Dixon’s with processes 
and theory. It failed of being a great book because Dixon’s natural approach 
was phenomenological, and he set himself a task arduous to his tempera- 
ment when he decided upon an abstract frame and goal. Probably this is 
why his bibliography shows a lacuna of five years preceding this volume, 
whereas from 1902 until his death there is no other year without record of 
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publication. At the same time “The Building of Cultures” is marked by 
discriminating analysis and sound judgment throughout, and at times by 
discerning insight, as in the distinction made between applicability of the 
age-area inference formula to different traits and to comparable parts or 
phases of the same trait—a methodological point here apparently expressed 
with clarity for the first time. In the frequent passages in which the facts 
relevant to some complex like the outrigger, blowgun, or alphabet are an- 
alyzed, often in detail, and in the testing of particular reconstruction hy- 
potheses against the data, Dixon is in the full swing of his stride. 

“The Racial History of Man,” though it escaped much heavy attack, 
has generally been considered Dixon’s weakest performance, and was re- 
gretted by many of his friends. In spite of later corroboration of particular 
points, the findings as a whole are a failure because of inadequate method. 
The objective was sound enough and much needed: to establish a classifica- 
tion and history of human populations in wholly objective racial terms. 
This is also the purpose of Czekanowski and the Polish school of anthro- 
pology. It recognizes that most populations are racially mixed, and that 
the problem is to segregate them into definable racial units or components. 
This is obviously an enormous task at which a group can labor for a genera- 
tion, and in which all possible traits must be given consideration, even 
though information on them is very irregular in quantity. Dixon however 
undertook the work single-handed, and set himself a time-limit. He there- 
fore confined himself to three traits on which comparable data were most 
abundant the world over, and distinguished an x and y counterpart within 
each, such as brachycephalic and dolichocephalic. The eight resulting 
combinations he assumed as basic races, computed their proportions in the 
various populations, and tried to fit the results to various facts of history, 
geography, and race description. So simple a procedure might have had 
valuable suggestive results if these had been limited to tentative findings 
and the pointing out of new problems. But Dixon’s reliance on the objectiv- 
ity of his method induced him to follow it even when it led to fantastic 
results evidently due to factors which he had omitted from consideration; 
and the use of his wide range of knowledge in attempts to prop some of 
his less probable findings, only made matters worse. He often referred to 
the work half-jokingly as his magnum opus. Less vastly conceived, more 
gradually and less rigidly executed, it would probably have been more 
fruitful and important. 

Dixon’s finest and richest vein of scholarship he developed in special 
papers on problems involving geographic, cultural, and historical compari- 
sons. He began to produce these during the book-writing period, but they 
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came more abundantly since. Aspects of American Archaeology, Methods 
of Firemaking, Words for Tobacco, Archaeological Discoveries in the 
Philippines, The Sweet Potato in Polynesia, Contacts across the Southern 
Pacific, Tobacco Chewing, Long Voyages of the Polynesians—mostly in 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST between 1913 and 1933, and listed in full 
in the accompanying bibliography—form a unique series in which learning, 
acumen, and close demonstration are combined to a high degree. With 
these must be included a series of reviews in the ANTHROPOLOGIST—also 
cited—into which Dixon put some of the best of his scholarship. It was in 
the treatment of special topics or problems followed through a wide setting 
of space and time that his native genius found its most complete expression. 
A naturalist translated into a scholar in the field of culture history seems 
to sum up what Dixon above all was in Anthropology. Along this line he 
labored on, reserved, courteous, unsparing of himself and unswerved, with- 
out immediate disciples. His particular virtues are rare and difficult to 
communicate: there is obviously no one who can fill his unique place in the 

ranks of the profession. 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1935 


The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-fourth annual meeting at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, on December 27-29, 1935, in conjunction with 
the American Folk-Lore Society and the Society for American Archaeology. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DEC. 27, 4:30 P.M. 


President Robert H. Lowie in the chair. The minutes of the Pittsburgh meeting, 1934, 
were not read, but were approved as printed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 37, 
No. 2: 327-38. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 
The President appointed the following committees during the year: 


Nominating Committee: J. R. Swanton (chairman), F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., F. G. Speck. 

Program Committee: A. M. Tozzer (chairman), A. V. Kidder, L. Spier, J. M. Cooper. 

By appointment of the President, Neil M. Judd and Isabel T. Kelly represented the 
American Anthropological Association at the Seventh American Scientific Congress held in 
Mexico City, September 8-17, 1935. 

The membership of the Association as of December 1, 1935 is as follows: 


Number of members 965 
10 

Regular. . 939 

Exchanges. . 16 

Deceased during 1935. . 4 
Dropped “ 2. 33 
Resigned “ 36 
Admitted “ 108 


The Association has lost by death during the year four members: (AAA) Walter Hough, 
Mrs Harold Ickes; (AES) F. S. Dellenbaugh, H. F. Cleland. During the year two of our former 
presidents died: Walter Hough, president 1923-24, and Marshall H. Saville, president 1927-28. 

The Secretary attended the meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies in 
Boston, Mass., January 31, 1935. 

A rough tabulation of the correspondence work of the Secretary’s office for the last five 
years shows an average of between 350 and 400 letters sent out annually from his office. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joun M. Cooper, Secretary 


It was voted that the Secretary’s report be accepted. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER 


The present bank balances in the four funds of the Association stand as follows: 


Regular Fund $4,285.05 
Permanent Fund 3,379.24 
Index Fund 1,187.70 
Memoirs Fund 22.68 


This makes a total of $8,874.67, of which $8,513.90 is drawing interest in four savings 
accounts (New Haven Savings Bank, Connecticut Savings Bank of New Haven, Second Na- 
tional Bank of New Haven, and First National Bank and Trust Co., New Haven). The 
$4,285.05 of the Regular Fund is divided between a checking account with a balance of $360.77 
and a savings account of $3,924.28. 

The financial condition of the Association is thoroughly sound. During the past four 
years the Regular Fund has increased as a result of annual surpluses by $1,291.98. For the 
first time in several years the fiscal year closes with no outstanding bills. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the sum of $1,291.98 be transferred either to the Permanent Fund or to the 
Memoir Fund according to the wishes of the Association. 

The attempt has been made in this year’s report to clarify certain details both by means 
of arrangement and by footnotes. 


REGULAR FUND 


Gross Receipts 
Balance on hand December 1, 1934 $4, 663.53 
Membership dues: 
American Anthropological Association: 


1932-33. $ 42.00 
1934 142.80 
1935. 3,076.04 
1936. 289.80 $3,550.64 
American Ethnological Society 999 .00* 
Anthropological Society of Washington. 180.00 
Central States Branch... . 330.00 $5,059.64 
Sale of Publications. . 366.54 
Reimbursements. . . 352.82 
Reprint Series. .. 43 .86 


Interest (Regular Fund only). . 122.05 5,944.91 


$10, 608 .44 


* Unpaid memberships in the American Ethnological Society: 8 members, —$40.00. 
t Unpaid memberships in the Central States Branch: 3 members, —$15.00. 


Gross Disbursements 
American Anthropologist: 
George Banta Publishing Company 
Printing and Illustrating. . . $3, 760.56 
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Storage, Insurance 81.26 
Reprints. 387.01 
Reprint Series. 
Editor’s expenses. 
Treasurer’s expenses . 
Secretary’s expenses 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1935 
Resources 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1935 
Due from dues: 
1935: American Anthropological Association $216.00 
American Ethnological Society 40.00 


Central States Branch 15.00 


Due from sales 
Due from reimbursements (reprints, etc.) 


Liabilities 
Membership dues for 1936 already paid. . 
Net excess resources over liabilities* . 


* For the first time in several years this item contains no unpaid bills 


PERMANENT FUND 


Receipts 
Balance (savings account and bonds), Dec. 1, 1934 
Interest on savings. $100.58 
Interest on three bonds 11.75 
Investments 


Liberty Bonds (three). . 
Cash in savings account, November 30, 1935 


INDEX FuND 
Receipts 


Balance, December 1, 1934 
Interest on savings. 


Investments 


Cash in savings account, November 30, 1935 


$4,567.17 


122.55 
1,076.94 
491.34 
65 . 39 


$271.00 


44.01 


$1,164.31 
23.39 
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Memorrs FunD 


Receipts 

Balance, December 1, 1934. . $1,087.25 

Interest on savings. . . $17.01 

Gift of Mrs Elsie C. Parsons (royalty) 4.50 21.51 $1,108.76 

Disbursements 

Memoir Number 42 (Kroeber, e¢ al.)* 

George Banta Publishing Company. $1,086.08 
Cash in savings account, November 30, 1935. 22.68 $1,108.76 


* The remainder of the cost of Memoir Number 42 ($320.16) was paid by the Laboratory of Anthropology, 
Santa Fé. The publication was made possible by a gift of $1,000.00 from the National Academy of Sciences plus an 
accumulated interest of $86.08. 


The Association also published during 1935 Memoir Number 43 (White) which cost 
$902.15 and was paid for by Mrs Elsie C. Parsons, Memoir Number 44 (Beaglehole) which 
cost $232.32 and was paid for from the Regular Fund as budgeted, and Memoir Number 45 
(Aginsky) which cost $449.23 and was paid for by Dr Bernard Aginsky ($299.23) and Dr 
Franz Boas ($150.00). The total cost of Memoirs published by the Association in 1935 was 
$2,989.94 plus the cost of distribution for Memoirs 43, 44, and 45 (est. $89.67) or approxi- 
mately $3,079.61. 


NET EXPENDITURES AGAINST 1935 BUDGET 


Allowed Spent Balance 
Secretary’s expenses* . $ 100.00 $ 60.61 $ 39.39 
Editor’s expenses: 

Editor’s assistant 960 .00 920.00 40.00 
Office expenses 125.00 156.94 —31.94 
1,085.00 1,076.94 8.06 

Treasurer’s expenses 
Treasurer’s assistant 600.00 360.00 240.00 
Office expenses 90.00 95.74 —5.74 


Membership charges 25.00 5.60 19.40 
715.00 461.34 253.66 
American Anthropologist: 


Printing and Illustratingt 2,825.00 2,727.40 97.60 
Reprints. 240.00 149.66 90.34 
Distribution (including Memoirs 43, 44, and 45f) 250.00 287.62 — 37.62 
Insurance; storage§ 70.00 81.26 —11.26 


3,385.00 3,245.94 139.06 


* Budgeted to include President’s expenses, if any 

t The items for Printing and Illustrations have been combined, the Editor having pointed out that the item 
for IlJustrations was misleading since it really covered engravings only and furthermore could not be budgeted logi- 
cally apart from printing. The budget as here listed includes an additional amount of $125.00 for printing as subse- 
quently voted by the Executive Committee on April 8, 1935 
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American Council of Learned Societies 25.00 25.00 --— 
Anthropological Reprint Series 150.00 122.55 27.45 
To publish Memoir 44 from Regular Fund surplus|| 275.00 232.32 42.68 
SUBTOTALS. $5,735.00 $5,224.70 $ 510.30 
To meet unpaid 1934 bills 1,000.00 745.87 254.13 
Torats... $6,735.00 $5,970.57 $ 764.43 


t The Distribution item includes the cost of distribution of Memoirs, which being unforeseen, was not budg 
eted (probable cost $89.67). 

§ To take advantage of lower rates, insurance was paid for three years in advance rather than for one. 

| The amount spent does not include distribution cost which would have to be computed by means of the 
relative weight of the Memoir to the issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST with which it was mailed (probable cost $19.86) 


REGULAR RECURRENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


Net Income 


1932 1933 1934 1935 

Memb. dues collected directly at $6 (less 

subscription commissions) (AAA) $3,703.32 $3,263.16 $3,273.73 $3,550.64 
Memb. dues from affil. societies at $5 1,324.25 1,166.50 1,415.25 1,509.00 

Total dues 5,027.57 4,429.66 4,688.98 5,059.64 
Sales of Anthropologists and Memoirs 570.22 239.56 329.24 366.54 
Sales of Reprint Series — - 43.86 
Interest (Regular Fund only)* 153.72 164.27 144.81 122.05 

Totals $5,751.51 $4,833.49 $5,163.03 $5,592.09 


Net Expenditurest 


1932 1933 1934 1935 
American Anthropologist, printing and illus- 
trations: 
No. 4 of preceding year $ 874.26 $ 745.87 
Nos. 1-3 of year. $2,522.40 1,836.75 
Nos. 1-4 of year $3 ,462.33 2,613.89 


$3,462.33 $2,522.40 $2,711.01 $3,359.76 


* The amount for 1932 contains $15.60 in royalties, and that for 1933, $47.00 in interest, from the Memoir 
Fund and in that respect these amounts are not analogous with the amounts for 1934 and 1935. 

t The figures for 1934 and 1935 as tabulated show a surplus carried over (or deficit) which correlates with the 
difference between the balance on hand in the Regular Fund at the beginning of the year and the cash on hand at 
the end of the year, as well as between the total regular recurrent net income and the total regular net expenditure 
The figures for 1932 and 1933 do not do so but the variation is less than $15 in each year. If accounted as in 1934 
and 1935, the surplus for 1932 would be $446.73 and in 1933, $510.34. Except for a typographical error in the amount 
of the total account of publications for 1933, the figures for the years 1932 and 1933 stand as originally published. 
The second set of surplus or deficit amounts which have been listed below are computed by adding and/or subtract - 
ing accounts paid for previous and for following years. The total deficit for the years 1932 and 1933 is at variance 
but only to the extent of $9.77. 
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Anthropologist and Memoirs (distrib., stor- 
age, insur., net cost gratis reprints): 


1933. $ 199.66 5. 
1934 291.20 $ 58.88 6. 
1935. 559.01 
1936. 7.08 
1937. 7.08 

Totals. ... $ 465.81 $ 475.38 $ 490.86 $ 632.05 o 

Memoirs: printing and illus. paid by Ass’n. . 67.02 232.32 me 

Total account publications $3,928.14 $3,064.80 $3,201.87 $4,224.13 a 

Sec’y, Treas., and Ed.’s offices. 1,094.03 1,102.85 1,222.77 1,598.89 

American Council of Learned Societies 25.00 25.00 , 

Anthropological Reprint Series. 122.55 ‘ 

Reprinting and purchase out-of-print publs.. 296.22 165.82 : 

Totals... . $5,318.39 $4,333.47 $4,449.64 $5,970.57 
Surplus carried over or deficit 433.12 500.02 713.39 —378.48 
Annual surplus or deficit . $433.12 —$573.90 $982.56 $440.43} 


Respectfully submitted | 
CorneE.ivus Oscoop, Treasurer 


t This surplus exists despite the expenditure of $232.32 for Memoir Number 44. | 


It was voted that the Treasurer’s report be accepted, subject to the findings of the Audit- 
ing Committee. 


The President appointed the following Auditing Committee: Edward Sapir, Clark 
Wissler, George P. Murdock. 


The Budget Committee composed, by appointment of the President, of the Executive 


Committee of the American Anthropological Association, presented the following budget 
recommendations for 1936. 


BUDGET FOR 1936 


1. Secretary’s expenses $ 100.00 
2. Editor’s expenses: 

Editor’s assistant. $ 960.00 

Office expenses .. 150.00 1,110.00 
3. Treasurer’s expenses: 

Treasurer’s assistant. . 480.00 

Office expenses. . 100.00 

Membership charges. 25.00 605.00 
4. American Anthropologist: 

Printing and Illustrating. 2,900.00 

Reprints. .... 200.00 


Distribution. . 250.00 
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Storage, insurance. 60.00 3,410.00 

5. Anthropological Reprint Series. . 150.00 
6. American Council of Learned Societies. 25.00 
$5,400.00 


The Budget Committee further recommends that the sum of $1,291.98, representing the 
accumulated surplus of the Regular Fund during the past four years, be transferred to the 
Memoir Fund to be used for publication and that $700 of that sum be budgeted for the pay- 
ment, in part or in full, for the publication of Memoirs during the year 1936. 

It was voted that the recommendations of the Budget Committee be referred with the 
approval of the Council to the members of the Association at the annual meeting. 

It was voted that a committee be appointed, composed of the officers of the American 
Anthropological Association and of two other members, to study the question of reprinting 
out-of-print numbers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and to report at the next annual 
meeting of the Association. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee by the President, report that they 
have examined the Treasurer’s accounts as submitted for the fiscal year 1935, and find them 
correct. 

CLARK WIssLER, Epwarp Sarre, P. Murpock 


REPORT OF EDITOR 


This year’s publication record is the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST in a volume of 716 
pages and four Memoirs: No. 42—“Walapai Ethnography,” edited by A. L. Kroeber; No. 43— 
“The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico” by Leslie A. White; No. 44—“Hopi of the 
Second Mesa”’ by Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole; No. 45—“Kinship Systems and the Forms of 
Marriage” by B. W. Aginsky—a total of 1387 pages of printed material. 

The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST is still confronted with the problem of finding space for 
articles. Since I assumed duty as Editor I have received several hundred manuscripts, of which 
it was possible to print but one in three. Under the circumstances it is obvious that we cannot 
print long articles. To give more than a minor fraction of the space to one author means then 
that others must be excluded. I have followed the policy, in general, of asking authors to pay 
for extra pages or illustrations when they felt condensation or reduction to be unwise, and I 
will continue this policy unless directed otherwise by the Association. 

It does not seem to me that we can enlarge the volume at present. Nor does it appear 
necessary since authors have been unusually codperative in condensing their papers when re- 
quested. Frankly, I believe that such compact presentation makes for clarity of thought and 
expression. 

Longer papers should find their outlet in the Memoir series. But only a lucky chance 
brings worthwhile manuscripts with the money to pay for their printing. This leads me to re- 
mark that of the four Memoirs published this year, the Association paid for only one (No. 44), 
the briefest. I recommend that if funds permit we budget a sum to provide at least part of the 
cost of printing, and further that the Editor be authorized to enter into financial arrange- 
ments with authors and others for their share. 
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A new departure is represented in the designation of Memoir 42 as “Contributions from 
the Laboratory of Anthropology, I,” making use of the Memoir series for the publication of 
a paper from a local institution. It seems to me that this example might well be followed by 
other institutions which issue only occasional monographs. The practice is a well established 
one in other fields, exemplified for instance in the Psychological Monographs. 

We were able to affect a considerable saving in the cost of mailing the Memoirs by issu- 
ing them as supplements to the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, for which we have low second- 
class mailing privileges. This action was authorized by the Executive Committee. The identity 
of the Memoirs as a separatt series is nevertheless preserved, since the designation appears 
only on the cover, which is normally discarded when volumes are bound. 

At the suggestion of Dr R. H. Lowie we began reprinting articles from early and current 
issues of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for general sale. So far six have been reprinted. 
That there was a demand for this service may be judged by the sale of 236 copies, with a net 
return of about half the cost. I recommend the budgeting of a further sum for the purpose in 
the belief that a larger series will stimulate the use and sale of all the items in it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Leste Sprer, Editor 

It was voted that the Editor’s report be accepted. 

An informal account of the deliberations of the Committee on Honorary Memberships 
(Spinden and Wissler) was given verbally by Dr Spinden. The Committee was continued 
and asked to report to the next annual meeting of the Council. 

An informal account was also given by Dr Spier of the progress made by the Committee 
on Codification of Practices (Sapir, chairman, Collins, Guthe). 

It was voted that the Committee on Codification of Practices be continued and that there 
be added to itsmembership the incomingofficers of the American Anthropological Association. 

It was voted by the Council that the 108 new applicants for membership in the American 
Anthropological Association, whose names will appear in the next printed list of members, 
be elected to regular membership in the Association. 

It was voted that it is the sense of the Council that the policy be definitely established 
of electing presidents to serve one year and one year only. 

The president appointed the following Committee on Resolutions to report at the annual 
meeting, Dec. 28, 1935: E. C. Parsons, (chairman), H. J. Spinden, M. W. Stirling. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, as given infra in the minutes of the annual 
meeting, Dec. 28, 1935, was approved for recommendation by the Council to the Association. 
The Committee in presenting its report commented as follows: “‘Our Constitution provides for 
four Vice-Presidents, one of whom is to be elected annually. In 1920 this was changed, arbi- 
trarily it would seem, and the custom of having two Vice-Presidents elected annually was 
inaugurated. If the change is desired, the Constitution should be altered accordingly. In the 
meantime we have returned to the older system by renominating the two Vice-Presidents who 
served last year and by adding the names of E. Sapir and D. Jenness.”’ 

On recommendation of the Budget Committee it was voted that it is the policy of the 
American Anthropological Association that the Treasurer of the Association should send bills 
to and collect dues from members of local branches (not affiliated societies) of the American 
Anthropological Association. 

It was voted that for the coming year the costs for non-paying members of the American 
Ethnological Society be allocated between the American Anthropological Association and the 
American Ethnological Society and that the whole matter of general policy involved be re- 
ferred for study to the Committee on Codification of Practices. 
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The President appointed the following Committee on Abbreviations: A. L. Kroeber, 
L. Spier, J. M. Cooper. The function of the Committee will be to study the question of a uni- 
fied system of abbreviated references to anthropological periodicals and serial publications. 

It was voted that the invitation extended to the Association by Dr Sapir to meet at 
New Haven in 1937 be accepted with appreciation by the Council and be recommended with 
the Council’s approval to the Association at its annual meeting. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 2:00 P.M. 


President Robert H. Lowie in the chair. The Nominating Committee (Swanton, chair- 
man, Roberts, Speck) presented its report as approved by the Council. After presentation 
thereof the following officers, Council members, and representatives to councils and associa- 
tions were elected: 


President, Herbert J. Spinden 

First Vice-President, Nels C. Nelson (1936) 

Second Vice-President, Matthew W. Stirling (1936-1937) 

Third Vice-President, Edward Sapir (1936-1938) 

Fourth Vice-President, Diamond Jenness (1936-1939) 

Secretary, John M. Cooper 

Treasurer, Cornelius Osgood 

Editor, Leslie Spier 

Associate Editors, M. J. Herskovits, Cornelius Osgood, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., F. G. Speck 
Executive Committee, Fay-Cooper Cole, J. A. Mason, F. W. Hodge. 


Council 


Members for term to 1939 inclusive: H. M. Allyn, M. Andrade, W. C. Bennett, Glenn A. 
Black, L. Bloomfield, P. H. Buck, R. Bunzel, D. Byers, W. B. Cline, C. H. Danforth, D. S. 
Davidson, H. Field, R. Fortune, L. Foster, E. W. Gifford, E. A. Golomshtok, W. D. Hambly, 
M. R. Harrington, L. Havemeyer, J. N. B. Hewitt, H. Hoijer, E. B. Howard, M. Jacobs, 
D. Jenness, F. Johnson, C. R. Keyes, C. Kluckhohn, T. F. Mcllwraith, R. McKennan, P. S. 
Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, G. P. Murdock, N. C. Nelson, 
P. H. Nesbitt, E. C. Parsons, O. Ricketson, H. B. Roberts, E. Sapir, A. H. Schultz, D. Scott, 
F. M. Setzler, W. D. Strong, G. C. Vaillant, Charles F. Voegelin, H. Webster, Wm. S. Webb, 
L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby, W. J. Wintemberg, G. Woodbury. 


Members for term to 1938 inclusive: C. Amsden, H. Beyer, P. A. Brannon, K. M. Ckap- 
man, F. E. Clements, H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, R. 
Flannery, C. D. Forde, Lucy Freeland, A. H. Gayton, J. Gillin, M. R. Gilmore, H. S. Gladwin, 
C. D. Gower, W. K. Gregory, J. B. Griffin, S. J. Guernsey, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. 
Handy, A. T. Hansen, J. P. Harrington, C. W. M. Hart, F. Hawley, C. L. Hay, W. W. Hill, 
L. W. Jenkins, I. T. Kelly, A. V. Kidder, O. LaFarge, A. Lesser, J. Lips, E. M. Loeb, G. 
MacGregor, T. Michelson, E. H. Morris, M. E. Opler, C. Osgood, H. Powdermaker, V. F. 
Ray, W. A. Ritchie, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetson, Jr., S. Tax, T. W. 
Todd, H. Turney-High, W. L. Warner, G. Weltfish, M. Whelpley, G. D. Williams, F. R. 
Wulsin. 


Members for term to 1937: R. B. Bean, H. B. Collins, Jr., B. Cummings, F. Densmore, 
A. C. L. Donohugh, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hooton, H. Kelley, H. W. Krieger, W. M. Krogman, 
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S. K. Lothrop, R. Mackaye, W. C. McKern, R. L. Olson, J. E. Pearce, R. Redfield, H. L. 
Shapiro, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, E. Spinden, H. J. Spinden, W. D. Wallis, H. N. Wardle. 


Members for term to 1936: S. A. Barrett, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. Benedict, C. W. Bishop, 
C. S. Coon, C. B. Davenport, G. R. Fox, E. F. Greenman, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gunther, 
B. Haile, A. I. Hallowell, D. G. Haring, M. J. Herskovits, G. Herzog, A. E. Jenks, N. M. 
Judd, E. Kopta, F. de Laguna, R. Linton, J. C. McGregor, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, 
J. L. Nusbaum, B. Oetteking, L. M. O’Neale, L. Outhwaite, A. C. Parker, A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, G. Reichard, H. H. Roberts, M. J. Rogers, L. Satterthwaite, Jr., J. H. Steward, 
M. W. Stirling, R. J. Terry, R. Thurnwald, R. Underhill, A. Woodward. 


Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): F. Boas, F.-C. Cole, F. W. Hodge, 
A. Hrdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, G. G. MacCurdy, J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, 
C. Wissler. 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: C. Wissler. 

Representatives to National Research Council: J. M. Cooper, C. Guthe, H. J. Spinden. 

Representatives to Section H, A.A.A.S.: M. J. Herskovits, R. J. Terry. 


It was voted that the budget for 1935 as submitted by the Budget Committee and ap- 
proved by the Council be accepted. 

It was voted that the following resolutions presented by the Committee on Resolutions 
(Parsons, chairman, Spinden, Stirling) be adopted. 


1. Be it resolved, that the deep loss to American anthropological science through the 
deaths of Walter Hough and Marshall H. Saville, past Presidents of the Association, and of 
Frederick Dellenbaugh, H. F. Cleland, and Mrs Harold F. Ickes, members of the Association, 
be recorded in the minutes of this annual meeting and that copies of this resolution be sent to 
the close relatives of the persons here memorialized. 


2. Whereas, The Tennessee Valley Authority has been authorized by Congress to build, 
in addition to the Norris and Wheeler dams, many other dams in the Tennessee River drainage 
which will create artificial lakes covering large areas of river bottom land, and 

Whereas, Numerous archaeological sites, some of considerable magnitude and known to 
contain a wealth of material and information, are located in the bottom lands of the Tennessee 
River drainage, often on the immediate banks of the present streams, and 

Whereas, The rapid progress of the construction of the authorized dams will bring about 
an early inundation of these archaeological sites, thereby causing important data to become 
lost to science and history forever, and 

Whereas, In spite of the excellent results of the archaeological studies in the Norris and 
Wheeler basins, the Tennessee Valley Authority at present apparently is making no attempt to 
preserve these additional archaeological records, therefore 

Be it resolved, by the American Anthropological Association that it record herewith: 


(1) Its grave concern over the probable wholesale destruction of irreplaceable scientific 
data now extant in the Tennessee River basin, and 

(2) Its earnest desire that every possible effort be made by the proper authorities to in- 
sure an adequate study of these data before their inundation, and, 

Be it further resolved, that this resolution be incorporated in the minutes of this meeting, 
and copies sent to Dr Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and to the Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C. 
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3. Be it resolved, that the Secretary be instructed to express the gratitude of the American 
Anthropological Association to the officers of Phillips Academy, Andover, for the delightful 
hospitality offered to us and to Dr Warren K. Moorehead and Dr Douglas S. Byers and others 
for their many personal attentions. 


The Philadelphia Anthropological Society communicated, through Dr D. S. Davidson, 
Secretary, its desire to become affiliated with the American Anthropological Association. 

It was voted that the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, in accordance with this re- 
quest, be so affiliated. 

It was voted that the recommendation of the Council to accept Dr Sapir’s invitation to 
the American Anthropological Association to meet in New Haven in 1937 be adopted and that 
the invitation be accepted with thanks. 

Dr Lowie appointed M. W. Stirling and J. M. Cooper as a Committee on Local Arrange 
ments for the annual meeting at Washington in 1936. 

It was voted that the Program Committee be instructed to issue a call early in October 
for papers designed for the annual meeting, the titles and full papers to be in the Committee's 
hands by November Ist, and that the Committee be authorized to select a limited number 
of papers and addresses to be presented at the joint sessions of the annual meetings of the 
societies involved; that the ‘names of the Program Committee be printed in the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST in the issue in which those of the Nominating Committee are printed; that 
the members thereof be chosen so far as possible from an area restricted enough geographically 
to permit of conferences by the members without necessity of financial expenditures. 

It was voted that the Editor be empowered to enter into arrangements with authors or 
others for their payment, in part or in full, of the costs of publication in the AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOGIST and the Memoirs. 

It was voted that the Secretary draw up an expression of the American Anthropological 
Association’s deep appreciation of the codperation given to anthropological research by the 
American Council of Learned Societies and particularly of the assistance given thereto by Dr 
Waldo G. Leland. 


PROGRAM 


Frmay, DECEMBER 27 
9:30 A.M. 


C. W. M. Hart, A Reconsideration of the Social Organization of the Natchez 

WitutaMm N. Fenton, Contemporary Culture of the Tonawanda Seneca 

E. Apamson Hoeset, Association and the State in the Plains 

ALEXANDER LEssER, Outlines of Kiowa Ethnology 

GENE WELTFIsH, The Economics of the Pawnee Village 

Juutus E. Lres, Public Opinion and Mutual Assistance among the Montagnais-Naskapi 
REGINA FLANNERY, Status of Women among the Northern Algonquians 

Davip G. MANDELBAUM, European Factors in Plains Cree Culture 


2:00 P.M. 


Witson D. Watts, Greek and Iranian Parallels in Polynesia 

RayMOND KENNEDY, Remarks on Social Organization in Western Indonesia 

D. SUTHERLAND Davinson, Australian Rock Carvings and Paintings (Lantern) 

H. NEWELL WarRDLE, Belts and Girdles of the Inca’s Sacrificed Women:A Study in Technique 
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ERNESTINE WIEDER SINGER, A Study of the Techniques of Three Hairnets from Pachacamac 
Wrtarp Z. Park, On the Nature of Band Organization among the Paviotso 
Ruts L. Bunzet, Cultural Horizons in Pueblo History, a Study in Calendrical Correlations 
Epwarp A. KENNARD, The Role of the Father’s Sister in Hopi Culture (By Title) 
Epwarp Saprr, Linguistic Evidence Suggestive of the Northern Origin of the Navaho (By 
Title) 
8:00 P.M. 


MATTHEW W. STIRLING, By Airplane to the New Guinea Pygmies (Motion Pictures) 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M. 

Forum on the Navaho 

Gtapys A. RercHarp, The Use of Parallels in Historical Reconstruction 

A. V. Kipper, The Navaho in the Light of Archaeology 

Ruta F. BENnepict, Distribution of Southwest Folk Tales 

CLews Parsons, Relations between Navaho and Pueblos 

LELAND C. Wyman, Navaho Diagnosticians 

WALTER Dyk, A Theory and Some Practices on Property Inheritance among the Navaho 
Etstre CLews Parsons, Riddles and Metaphors among American Peoples 
Purvis Barry, A Note on the Psychopathology of Ballad-Singing 


2:00 P.M. 


RoseERrtT H. Lowte, Lewis H. Morgan in Historical Perspective 

WARREN K. Moorexeap, The Project for an Indian Encyclopedia 

Joun R. Swanton, The Siouan Tribes of the Ohio Valley (Lantern) 

GrorcE P. Murpock, Cultural Position of the Tenino (Warmsprings Sahaptin) 
ERNA GUNTHER, A New Approach to Native Knowledge of Environment 
Harry Turney-Hicu, The Flatheads, a Study in Marginalism 

FREDERICA DE Lacuna, Ethnology of the Eyak Indians, Alaska 

Joun M. Cooper, Scapulimancy 


6:30 P.M. 
Annual Dinner of the AAA, AFLS, and SAA 
8:00 P.M. 


Wa_po G. LELanp, The American Council of Learned Societies and Anthropological Research 
H. ScupDER MEKEEL, Anthropology and the Office of Indian Affairs 
GREGORY ZILBOORG, Suicide among Primitive Peoples 


Sunpay, DECEMBER 29 
9:30 A.M. 
Douctas S. Byers, Pottery Making at Las Guabas, Coclé Province, Panama (Motion Pic- 
tures) 
H. J. SPINDEN, The Intermediate Period of Maya Archaeology (Lantern) 


LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR., Masonry Buildings at Piedras Negras which Lacked the “Maya 
Arch”’ (Lantern) 
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Cart C. Sertzer, The Racial Anthropometry of the Zufii Indians, with Special Emphasis 
on the Relationship between Archaeological and Physical Data in the Southwest 

Dorotay L. Keur, A Prehistoric Example of Erosion Control (Lantern) 

Artur C. ParKER, Iroquois Effigy Combs (Lantern) 

Wriuram A. Ritcare, New Evidence Relating to the Archaic Occupation of New York 
(Lantern) 

ALLEN H. Gopsey, The Patina Factor in Archaeological Chronology 


2:00 P.M. 


Ruts C. Mackaye, Anthropometry of the Female Insane 

Tomas Horace Evans, Canon de Chelly (Pueblo) Foot Bone and Hand Bone Types 
(Lantern) 

CaRLETON S. Coon, Racial Studies in Southern Arabia 

REGINALD G. FisHer, A Summary of the Relation of North American Prehistory to Post- 
glacial Climatic Fluctuations (By Title) 

Dovuctas G. Harrie, An Anthropological Perspective on Japanese Policy 

Joun G1Lrn, Further Consideration of the Configuration Concept in Culture 

C. W. Werant, Acculturation in Tarascan Villages 

Cora Du Bots, Some Objectives and Techniques in Ethnographic Field Work 

Jutes Henry, Integration in Simple Societies 

MARGARET MEAD, The Study of Character Formation in Primitive Cultures (By Title) 

VINCENzO PETRULLO, Ethnology of the Llanos of Venezuela and Colombia 


Joun M. Cooper, Secretary 
American Anthropological Association 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Pinto Basin Site. Et1zABETH W. CROZER CAMPBELL AND WILLIAM H. Camp- 
BELL. (Southwest Museum Papers, No. 9. 51 pp., 17 pls. $0.50. Los Angeles: 
Southwest Museum, 1935.) 


In the Mohave Desert region of southern California, Pleistocene lakes and 
stream courses amid lacustrine clay-beds containing fossils have been recognized, 
partially described, and dated by competent geologists. Human vestiges have been 
found by Mr and Mrs Campbell in these same sites. Is it not possible to establish 
an undeniable connection? they asked themselves. 

This paper is a brief indication of one of the arduous efforts the Campbells have 
made to answer their own question. A large, uninhabited area was selected in the 
eastern end of Pinto Basin. In the course of more days in the field than most ex- 
peditions can allow, this was thoroughly examined from the geological, physio- 
graphical, palaeontological and archaeological viewpoints. Mr David Scharf, of 
the California Institute of Technology, presents the geology. Mr and Mrs Campbell 
tell of the actual field work. Mr Charles Avery Amsden, of the Southwest Museum, 
describes the artifacts. 

Their analyses point towards a common conclusion. A Pleistocene river and an 
older lake with banks and beds of fossiliferous clays were established. On the shores 
were numerous artifacts. The clear cut features of the old river, the very slight 
rainfall of the region, the location of the artifacts with reference to the topographical 
features, the absence of sherds (a feature of modern southeastern Californian cul- 
ture), the “‘primitiveness” of the culture are adduced to suggest a remote antiquity 
for man in the region. 

The result is not a proof, as they themselves suggest. But the great potential 
importance of their work is clear. Excellent (and threadbare) though it is, stratifica- 
tion is not usefully applicable to much Californian archaeology. The exuberant 
exactness of tree-rings has so far been of no help. Hence any attempt to use in a 
new way established (or should one say, orthodox?) geological criteria may well be 
a real advance towards that more definite identification of geological and archaeo- 
logical theories which is much needed in both sciences. 


W. EcBert SCHENCK 
TWENTYNINE Pats, CALIFORNIA 


Quileute. MANUEL J. ANDRADE. (Extract from Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, Vol. 3, pp. 151-292. $2.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934.) 

Quileute Texts. MANUEL J. ANDRADE. (Columbia University Contributions to An- 
thropology, Vol. 12. 211 pp. $4.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931.) 

These volumes provide one of the first treatments of an American Indian lan- 
guage the field research (1928) for which was sponsored by the American Council 
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of Learned Society’s Committee for Research in American Indian Languages. The 
grammatical sketch is a section of the long awaited Part 3 of Professor Boas’ 
“Handbook of American Indian Languages.”’ From 1926 to 1928 Dr Andrade 
studied a mass of inchoate and phonetically inadequate manuscript material in 
Quileute, including a fair body of texts, collected about ten years earlier by Dr Leo 
J. Frachtenberg. Dr Andrade’s six weeks at La Push, Washington, the principal 
Quileute speaking settlement, provided only a brief time to repeat and check over 
with living informants all the Frachtenberg text data and to revise all the morpho- 
logic conceptions based on the clues that could be pursued in the defective Frachten- 
berg transcription. However, in the field Dr Andrade adapted himself skillfully to 
the phonologic changes his audition obliged him to make; he also worked through 
the morphologic tangle with extraordinary rapidity, sharpness, and awareness for 
minor detail; besides, he added some eighty pages of fresh texts to the Frachtenberg 
collection. The text volume comprises a total of seventy texts: forty-four ina 
transcription revised from Frachtenberg’s original, twenty-six recorded directly by 
Dr Andrade; most of the texts are myths. 

Dr Andrade’s indebtedness to Professor Boas has been considerable. There is 
most impressive evidence of minuteness of observation and analysis. The phrasing 
of the structure of the language displays some striking and attractive characteristics 
that involve additions to the Boas technique and that may influence the style of 
description adopted by other linguists. There is a charmingly frank and illuminating 
weighting of alternative hypotheses, a procedure which gives the reader the feeling 
of peering over the shoulder of the exacting and resourceful field worker. Peculiar 
problems are met by applying old and familiar European points of view which when 
shown to be inappropriate are followed by an original and more plausible synthesis; 
there is apt wording of the differences between traits studied in European linguistics 
and new and only slightly similar traits appearing in the Indian. This aspect of the 
presentation is pedagogically valuable even though it may not be long lived; com- 
parison with traits of adjacent Indian languages, when they are better known, may 
provide closer analogues and will reveal regional trait isoglosses. Dr Andrade em- 
ploys the European analogues only to shed more light on Quileute traits, for present 
day readers; the analogic treatment never warps the Quileute picture, it reveals it. 
Paralleling this expert guidance through new linguistic territory is a style of ex- 
pression so clear and invariably intelligible that non-linguists may follow with 
pleasure. Here perhaps more comfortably than elsewhere may the student learn 
the manner in which a field linguist attempts to identify and characterize un- 
familiar linguistic processes. 

MELVILLE JACOBS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Folk-Tales of the Coast Salish. Toetma Apamson. (Memoirs, American Folk-Lore 
Society, Vol. 27. xv, 430 pp. $3.50. New York: G. E. Stechert and Co., 1934.) 


Tales from the Hoh and Quileute. ALBERT B. REAGAN AND L. V. W. WALTERS. 
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(Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 46, No. 182, pp. 297-346, October- 
December, 1933.) 


Dr Adamson's collection of myths not only represents the largest and most 
complete recording of Coast Salish folklore made to date, but emphasizes par- 
ticularly those tribes from which data has been scantiest. The collection includes 
eighty-nine tales from the Upper Chehalis, sixty-six from the Cowlitz, fourteen 
from the Humptulips, and three from the Satsop. Fifteen Puget Sound tales are 
included also, from the Puyallup, Skokomish, and White River peoples. The stories 
were recorded in English, given direct by the narrator, and others rendered through 
an interpreter, except for a few that are text translations. Native words, phrases, 
and songs are often recorded in phonetic transcription. The method of transcription 
is fully explained; unfortunately it varies considerably from that recommended by 
the Committee of the American Anthropological Association. With a very few 
exceptions all the stories refer strictly to the mythological period. 

So far as a reasonably acceptable English style would permit, the actual words 
of the native narrators apparently have been retained, though no specific statement 
on this point is given. An introductory section describes the conditions under which 
the myths were told and furnishes information regarding the informants. Valuable 
notes on the geographical location of the Upper Chehalis and Cowlitz are included 
here also. 

A nine page appendix contains transcriptions of nineteen songs occurring in the 
myths. The songs were recorded on phonograph and dictaphone records and were 
transcribed by Dr George Herzog. 

The student interested in comparative mythology of the region will welcome 
the abstracts. A certain number of cross references to whole tales or episodes (not 
incidents) are given, but the selection of sources for comparison seems curiously 
arbitrary. Dr Andrade’s texts from the nearby Quileute are not used, nor are Dr 
Gunther’s tales from the Klallam, though the latter is the largest pre-existing 
collection from the Coast Salish. Likewise Dr Frachtenberg’s Coos Texts are 
omitted, though a single Hanis Coos myth is used for comparison. Nor are the 
Folktales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes (edited by Boas) utilized, though Dr 
Jacob’s Northwest Sahaptin Texts (incorrectly cited as Sahaptin Myths) are in- 
cluded. 

The Tales from the Hoh and Quileute consist of fifty-two stories, of which 
forty-five were recorded by Mr Reagan between 1905 and 1909 while serving as 
government agent for the Quileute and Hoh Indians. The task of editing this col- 
lection fell to Miss Walters in 1932, whereupon she collected a further seven tales 
from a Quileute informant, to be used as a standard in editing the Reagan material. 

Without the explanatory footnotes, the Reagan tales, in their edited form, 
would hardly be distinguishable from those recorded by Walters, except that the 
latter are somewhat longer and in greater detail. Yet the Walters recordings were 
made verbatim, sentence by sentence, while the Reagan narrations originally were 
couched in flowery terms supplied by the recorder. 
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Obviously it would be dangerous to use any of the tales in this collection, other 
than those recorded by Walters, for purposes of stylistic study. However, Andrade’s 
Quileute Texts furnishes excellent material for that purpose and the present collec- 
tion makes a valuable supplement for study of motif and plot, and adds to the 
number of available variants. 

VERNE F. Ray 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Contributions to American Archeology, Volume II, Nos. 5 to 12. (Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, Publication No. 436. 355 pp., 89 figs., 38 pls. Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1934.) 


These articles, amply illustrated with figures and plates, demonstrate the 
breadth of archaeological interest of the Carnegie Institution and are real contribu- 
tions to knowledge. Their subject matter ranges from a study of the floral environ- 
ment of Yucatan, through brief comparative cultural studies based on archaeo- 
logical field work, to a technical statement dealing with Maya epigraphy. Article 5 
by A. Ledyard Smith, describes “Two Recent Ceramic Finds at Uaxactun.” The 
finer, presumably ceremonial pottery fragments found in an abandoned sanctuary 
of Pyramid A-I are described in some detail. Below this deposit, a complex burial 
vault was discovered which contained eleven vessels (three reproduced here in 
color). Dr Morley has contributed a discussion of the Initial Series appearing on 
one of the cylindrical vases from the tomb. Article 6, ‘“The Engineering Knowledge 
of the Maya,” by Lawrence Roys, is a careful study by an engineer of certain prob- 
lems involving the principles of mechanics, as illustrated in the structural design 
and utility of the permanent buildings of the Old and the New Empires. It points 
out that the use of lime cement is the factor which is largely responsible for the 
direction of this architectural progress. An important phase of archaeological re- 
search which has not received the attention it deserves in the Maya area is reported 
upon in Article 7, “House Mounds of Uaxactun, Guatemala,” by Robert Wauchope. 
This study of the remains of the houses of the common people is divided into three 
sections: first, a survey of the early sources; second, a review of previous excavation 
of house mounds; and third, a detailed account of the conditions and materials 
associated with five of ‘‘the low, inconspicuous mounds which are scattered, singly 
or in clusters of two to four and five, on inhabitable land in the vicinity of the major 
groups of ruins.” Appended is a series of detailed notes on the pottery from these 
mounds by Edith B. Ricketson. Article 8, ‘Ruins of Polol and Other Archaeological 
Discoveries in the Department of Peten, Guatemala,” is a factual account by Cyrus 
Longworth Lundell of discoveries made in the 1933 season, which included: two 
new sites (Polol, a city of the Old Maya Empire, and Chakantun, apparently dating 
from the Tayasal period); nineteen new stelae (fifteen in Polol and four in Topoxte); 
a pictograph at Tayasal; and further explorations at Topoxte. The now famous 
“Yaxuna-Cobé Causeway” is the subject of Article 9 by Alfonso Villa R. A brief 
discussion of previous references to the “white roads” of Yucatan precedes a de- 
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tailed account of the 100 kilometer traverse of this road made by Sr Villa and his 
party. Some beliefs and legends of the modern Maya concerning the causeway and 
Coba are also recorded. J. Eric Thompson has contributed two articles to this 
volume. Article 10, ‘Sky Bearers, Colors, and Directions in Maya and Mexican 
Religion,”’ is a critical analysis of the evidence in documentary records concerning 
these religious symbols. An imposing list of parallelisms strengthens the bonds 
known to link Mexican and Maya religion, ritual, and mythology. Article 11, 
“Maya Chronology: The Fifteen Tun Glyph,” announces Thompson’s discovery 
that a special glyph is found only with dates that mark the conclusion of fifteen 
Tuns after a Katun. Problems associated with this glyph cause a discussion of the 
significance of the Tun, the Haab, and the so-called Lahuntun glyph. Article 12 
is another contribution by Cyrus Longworth Lundell, entitled ‘Preliminary Sketch 
of the Phytogeography of the Yucatan Peninsula.” 


CarRL E, GuUTHE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Tenayuca. Estudio Arqueologico de la Pyramide de este Lugar, Hecho por el De- 
partamento de Monumentos de la Secretaria de Educacion Publica. (350 pp., 
illus. Mexico: Telleres Graficos del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y 
Etnografia, 1935.) 


“Tenayuca,” the sumptuous report just issued by the Mexican Department of 
Monuments, fulfills a great need among Mexicanists, by giving a masterly ex- 
position of the culture and history of the Aztec and Chichimec populations of the 
Valley of Mexico. Under the able leadership of José Reygadas Vertiz, chief of the 
department until 1935, excavations and research were carried on for ten years, and 
the accumulated data were examined by a body of specialists each of whom con- 
tributed to this report articles on his particular phase of the investigation. Thus 
Enrique Palacios and Roque Ceballos Novelo covered the documentary and tra- 
ditional history of Tenayuca. Reygadas Vertiz described the exploration and preser- 
vation of the pyramid and Ignacio Marquina gave a searching architectural analysis 
of the monument. The paintings on the structure were examined by Miguel Angel 
Fernandez, and chapters on the orientation of the pyramid and its religious sig- 
nificance were contributed by Marquina, Palacios, and Luis R. Ruiz. The task of 
describing the field archaeology fell into the competent hands of Eduardo Noguera, 
who gave a much desired classification of Aztec ceramics. Moises Herrera presented 
a zoological study of the serpents carved on the monument. Finally Alfonso Caso 
and Enrique Palacios had two chapters each explaining the religious symbolism 
involved in the construction and decoration of the temple. The scope of the Tena- 
yuca report is therefore broad and covers the notable advances in our knowledge 
of the pre-Conquest history of Mexico, made by the distinguished authors of this 
volume. 

To review in detail so comprehensive a volume is impracticable, but two aspects 
of the work are especially significant. One is the convergence of the lines of historical 
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and archaeological research in the Valley of Mexico, which gives to archaeological 
technique a much-needed emphasis on human factors in contrast to the previous 
stressing of the statistical treatment of material culture. The other is the broad 
concept of archaeological research, shown by the Mexican Department of Monu- 
ments. 

That historical and archaeological techniques have converged at Tenayuca is 
demonstrated by the unanimity of the conclusions of the various authors. Tenayuca 
figures largely in the pre-Conquest chronicles, first as the seat of the Chichimac 
rulers, later as an important fief of the dominion of the Tepanecs of Azcapotzalco. 
After the Aztecs of Tenochtitlan supplanted the Tepanecs in their hegemony over 
the Valley of Mexico, Tenayuca still retained its importance, which did not dwindle 
until some years after the Conquest. Corroborating the long occupation of Tenayuca 
implied in the chronicles, are the eight stages of construction, of which six at least 
represent the rebuilding of the temple and its platform on a successively larger 
scale, the latest edifice being in the style of the Great Temple at Tenochtitlan, 
begun in 1450 and completed near 1500. If, as Marquina suggests, these additions 
were made as a part of the cyclical ceremonies at intervals of fifty-two years, there 
is close correspondence between the hypothetical date of the foundation of the 
Tenayuca temple and the legendary one assigned to the Chichimec settlement. 

The data from ceramic stratigraphy seem equally corroborative of the historical 
situation, although in this aspect, three periods only were isolated. The latest epoch, 
in producing Aztec pottery like that found in the Tlaltelolco district of Mexico 
City, must represent the period of Tenochtitlan domination. The second phase, 
by far the most abundantly represented, yields Aztec II pottery, which is relatively 
rare in Mexico City, and that distinctive local style called Coyotlatelco by Pro- 
fessor Tozzer and found most abundantly in the Azcapotzalco region. This epoch 
may be associable with the Tepanec period, even though Coyotlatelco pottery, 
as yet, has not been specifically associated with sites occupied by the Tepanecs. 
The earliest ceramic phase at Tenayuca is represented by fragments of pottery 
vessels related in ware, form, and decoration to the widespread Cuicuilco-Ticoman- 
Gualupita II complex. This pottery, if not pre-Teotihuacan in date, may well 
represent the early Chichimec culture. 

The Tenayuca report, in demonstrating thus the complicated history of the 
Valley after the fall of Teotihuacan and previous to the rise of the Tenochtitlan 
Aztec, has blazed the way to a broad field for investigation. Like the previous great 
report of the same department, ‘‘La Poblacion del Valle de Teotihuacan,”’ it reveals 
a wide horizon in Mexico’s past. In examining these two works, one is impressed by 
two conditions: first, that the sum total of a developed Middle American culture 
complex with its ramifications into history, religion, social customs, architecture, 
and variegated material culture can only be analyzed through the work of special- 
ists in the various fields, and, second, that the concerted efforts of the authorities in 
the Department of Monuments, as exemplified in ‘““Tenayuca” and ‘“‘La Poblacion 
del Valle de Teotihuacan,” serve as a model for the organization of historical re- 
search of this character to a government or to an institution. The individuals who 
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wrote the Tenayuca report should be congratulated on the masterly exposition of 
their results, but we should not forget to praise the Mexican Government which 
through its enlightened educational policy made possible the existence of the De- 
partment of Monuments and its research. 


G. C. VAILLANT 
AMERICAN MusEvum OF NATURAL History 


Las Exploraciones en Monte Alban: Temporada 1934-1935. ALronso Caso. (Publi- 
caciones, Instituto Panamericano de Geografia y Historia, No. 18. 31 pp., 56 pls., 
maps. Tacubaya, D. F., Mexico, 1935.) 


Dr Caso’s preliminary report on the season of 1934-1935 at Monte Alban reveals 
highly important results. The work centered on the Sunken Patio of the North 
Platform, Mound B of the North Platform, the Central Mound, Mound L or the 
Temple of the Dancers, Mound X, and in the tomb fields. Work was continued at 
Mitla. 

In previous years Monte Alban has produced such marvels as the incredibly rich 
Tomb 7 and the majestic platforms of the northern group of buildings. This season, 
however, yielded a chronological grouping for the pottery that should be of great 
benefit in tracing aspects of culture diffusion in Central America, in that two of the 
periods seem to make contact with Maya ceramics. 

Period I produced material qualitatively comparable to the “archaic” groups 
of Central America; in other words competently executed vessels, by no means 
primitive, yet far below the ceramic product of the “‘civilized”’ tribes of that region. 
Period II yielded those distinctive forms often found under conditions of relative 
antiquity in the Maya area, and sometimes referred to as the Q complex. Period III 
was represented by vessels, some of which in shape and decoration had a strong 
generic resemblance to the ceramics of Yucatan. Period IV might be described as 
“classical’’ Zapotec, since the great mortuary urns are associated with this epoch. 
The ceramics of Period V are strongly impregnated with influences from the Mix- 
teca and represent an occupation of the neighborhood of Monte Alban by those 
tribes. 

It is chiefly through the establishment of many culture sequences like the one 
defined by Dr Caso at Monte Alban, that we can hope to create a significant his- 
torical pattern for Central America. If the preliminary stages seem to increase the 
complexity and confusion of the field archaeology of the area, the later ability to 
cross-date such sequences should dispel many of our perplexities. In continuing his 
Monte Alban project, Dr Caso is not only building a basal cultural and chronological 
structure for Oaxaca, but is also establishing a gauge to measure the interplay of 
cultural influences between the Mexican plateau and the highland and lowland 
Maya cultures. 


G. C. VAILLANT 
AMERICAN MusEuM oF NATURAL History 
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AFRICA 


The Ovimbundu of Angola. WitFr1p D. Hamsty. (Anthropological Series, Field 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 21, No. 2, pp. 89-362. 84 pls., map. Chicago: 
Field Museum of Natural History, 1934.) 

Mr Hambly clearly expresses his aims in this work. There are 

numerous cultural traits revealing what are probably distinct stratifications of culture. These 

diverse elements have been welded together into a pattern, the examination of which consti- 

tutes the present problem. 

The object of this study is an analysis of these traits with a view to showing the sequence 
in which they have been received, from whence they came, and the processes which have 
been responsible for codrdinating them so as to form the present social system. 


The author has been more successful in the first two objectives than in the third. 

There are one hundred and seventy-seven pages of description whose chapters 
are captioned Geographical Factors, Historical Sources, Physical Appearance, Eco- 
nomic Life, Social Life, Education, Language, and Religion. More details in certain 
of these phases would probably have given a sense of complexity lacking in the 
present description. Thus geography is only slightly treated and the map does not 
materially elucidate specific queries. No idea of total population is given and there 
is no systematic description of tribal subdivisions. 

Two chapters follow which are entitled Cultural Contacts. The first of these 
shows trait distribution between the Ovimbundu and the Congo basin, Rhodesia, 
and Southwest Africa. The second includes distributional reviews of five topics in 
the light of Africa as a whole. Summarizing tables would doubtless have clarified 
and condensed these sections. The second chapter closes with a résumé of the Kul- 
turkreise assumption of Oceania-West African contacts whose validity Mr Hambly 
questions. The last chapter is called Cultural Processes. In it much of the previous 
descriptive material is repeated to illustrate sources of Ovimbundu traits, cultural 
losses, and trait integration. 

The volume as a whole presents a sound theoretical outlook and has value as a 
systematic description. However, one feels that theory and description do not blend 
as fruitfully as Mr Hambly attempted to make them. For instance, the author 
states in the section on Integration of Traits that 
To the methods of research already followed there should be added a psychological approach 
with the object of showing the way in which various elements of culture are blended and 
made to function (p. 337). 


This may be a legitimate viewpoint but the ensuing paragraphs simply repeat that 
vocabulary reflects knowledge of nature lore, etc., or that marital psychology is 
revealed when a husband picks burrs off of his wife’s skirt as a sign of reconciliation 
after a quarrel. 

The plates deserve the highest praise. An index enhances the usefulness of the 
volume. Cora Du Bots 
HARVARD PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 
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Le Antiche Rovine e Miniere della Rhodesia. Lip10 Crprtant. (x, 103 pp., 43 pls., 2 
maps. Firenze: R. Bemporad e Ciglio, 1932.) 

Osservazioni sui Pigmei centro Africani. Lip1o Crpriant. (Archivio per |’Antro- 
pologia e Etnologia, Vol. 63, Nos. 1, 2. 18 pp., 7 pls. Firenze, 1933.) 


A recent article called attention to the growing interest of Italian scientists in 
the exploration, ethnology, and natural history of Italian possessions in Somaliland, 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Libya.' 

Two publications of Professor Lidio Cipriani indicate that Italian interests are 
by no means limited to local problems within Italian spheres of influence. A map in 
that first cited above indicates that he traversed the length and breadth of Africa 
during the period 1927-30, and his work ‘In Africa dal Capo al Cairo’’ describes the 
greater part of the route followed.? 

The article ‘“‘Osservazioni sui Pigmei centro Africani’”’ gives the measurements 
made by Cipriani on Pygmies of the Tiki-Tiki, located in the Ituri region, northeast 
Belgian Congo. The average stature of the six males was 1386 mm., and the stature 
of the females 1285 mm. For the males the average C.I. was 77.9 and the most 
brachycephalic was 81.1. The females were slightly more brachycephalic than the 
males, for the average C.I. was 80.8 and one woman had an index of 83.5. 

Cipriani compares his small samples with the more adequate data of Czekanow- 
ski, Schebesta, and Poutrin, while he rightly makes distinction between true 
Pygmies such as those of the Ituri, and the taller “‘pigmoidal” brachycephals of the 
Sanga, who were Poutrin’s principal study. Measurements and face masks from the 
Ituri Pygmies are, however, only a part of Cipriani’s contribution to physical 
anthropology, for he has, in addition to anthropometric measurements of many 
Negro and Hamitic tribes, a large collection of face casts from tribes as widely 
separated as the Tuareg and the Zulu. Photographs in the article relating to the 
Ituri Pygmies make comparisons of hands and feet of Europeans, Pygmies, Negroes, 
and Bushmen. The article concludes with a bibliography of thirteen items relating 
to physical anthropology of Pygmies. 

The publication ‘‘Le antiche rovine e miniere della Rhodesia’ describes the 
ancient ruins and mines of that region, and the study is assisted by a clear map. 
The work is a summary of the history, archaeology, and local ethnology of the Zim- 
babwe area and stone ruins associated therewith. Eight chapters deal with the 
following subjects: 1, The first arrival of Europeans in South Africa, and the decline 
of ancient Rhodesia; 2, The principal characteristics of the ruins; 3, Human remains 
and objects brought to light during excavations; 4, Washing for metals, and mining 
activities; 5, The end of mining operations; 6, Bronze and casting in Rhodesia; 
7, Ancient exportation of gold from Sofala; 8, The African origin of the ruins. 

For students of archaeology the work is a valuable summary which includes a 


! Studies in Ethiopia (Geographical Journal, Vol. 78, pp. 361-64, 1930); see also Lidio 
Cipriani, Anthropological Researches in the Italian Sahara (American Anthropologist, Vol. 
36, pp. 634-35, 1934). 

? Firenze, 1932. 
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bibliography of eighty items from fifty-nine authors. Forty-three photographic 
plates, some of which are borrowed from acknowledged sources, include views of 
archaeological sites, details of artifacts unearthed, and physical types of Bantu 
tribes of Rhodesia. An index would have greatly enhanced the value of a work whose 
main object is the provision of a summary of the facts and theories pertaining to the 
growth, acme, and decline of Zimbabwe, with its associated industries, physical 
types, and socio-religious background. 
Witrrip Dyson HAMBLY 
FIELD MusEvuM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


The Customs of the Baganda. APoto KaGwa. (May Mandelbaum Edel, ed.) (Colum- 
bia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 22. 199 pp. $4.00. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934.) 

The Rev Canon J. Roscoe based his work “The Baganda” (London, 1911) on 
information given by Sir Apolo Kagwa, though no doubt Canon Roscoe’s long resi- 
dence in Uganda served to amplify the data. Sir Apolo Kagwa wrote his own account 
of Baganda customs in Luganda with the definite intention of improving on the 
presentation of Canon J. Roscoe. 

To make a critical appraisal of this effort would involve a detailed comparison 
of the two works in order to assess the relative merits of their subject matter and 
arrangement, a task far beyond the possibilities of a brief review. Mrs Edel, the 
editor, explains that the translation of Sir Apolo Kagwa’s book is essentially an 
annotation and an expansion. It is true that certain portions of the Luganda edition 
have been omitted from the translation because of their identity with chapters of 
Roscoe’s monograph, yet new sections on games, and a greater wealth of historical 
detail characterize the translation of Kagwa’s Luganda edition. 

The Luganda edition is as purely objective as that of Roscoe, the arrangement 
being of a formal kind without any particular claim to logical sequence or effort to 
show the mutual dependence of the parts. The translation describes ceremonies 
centering round the king, marriage, women’s taboos, twinning, food taboos, death 
customs, gods and fortune tellers, judicial procedure, hunting customs, blood brother- 
hood, musical instruments, fishing, canoe-building, the navy, pottery, metal-work- 
ing; then back to the pomp and ceremony of royalty. The book concludes with 
twenty-five pages of Luganda words, phonetically spelled, which have been re- 
tained in Kalibala’s translation. 

Allowing for omissions in the translation to avoid repetition of Roscoe, there is 
some argument in favor of Roscoe’s grouping of data which begins with a general 
survey of the country and its people, then follows a life cycle of events: birth, in- 
fancy, puberty, marriage, sickness, death, burial. Roscoe gave a detailed account of 
relationship systems, clans, and totems, and further expanded his account of social 
organization by a discussion of royal prerogatives, religion, and war-time activities. 
Next in Roscoe’s work came the economic side of tribal life: domestic animals, 
agriculture, hunting, markets, and currency; lastly folklore, and anthropometric 
tables. Ethnologists are glad to have both works, but if pressed to make a decision 
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petween them there might be some justification for preferring the original to the 
“improved” version. 

The value of Roscoe’s work as a background against which present-day cultural 
change may be appraised has recently been demonstrated by L. P. Mair in her “‘An 
African People in the Twentieth Century,’ and perhaps Africanists would agree 
that both the works of Roscoe and Kagwa, though of the static, objective kind are 
of inestimable worth. That Sir Apolo was not free to attempt a subjective work 
relating to the social and*psychological composition of his own heritage is hinted in 
the preface to this translation, but such a work for the Baganda, as for other African 
tribes, would be the ethnological complement to existing arrangements of factual 
material. The historical and sociological importance of the Baganda call for an 
inner and intimate study after the manner of “Chaka,” ““Man of Africa,’”’* “The 
Autobiography of an African,’ and “‘People of the Small Arrow.’”® 

Witrrip Dyson HAMBLY 
FreLp Museum oF NATURAL History 


Die Baja, ein Negerstamm im Mittleren Sudan. Bd. 2, Ergebnisse der Expedition zu 
den Baja 1913-14: Teil 1, Materialle und seelische Kultur. GUNTER TESSMANN. 
(xii, 243 pp., 322 figs., 36 pls., map. Stuttgart: Strecker and Schréder, 1934.) 


Die Nyamwezi: Gesellschaft und Weltbild. W1LHELM Bioxum. (xiii, 208 pp., 186 figs., 
8 pls. Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter and Co., 1933.) 


The Baya live in the eastern portion of the Cameroons, not far from the Pangwe, 
who were described by Tessmann some twenty years ago. Beginning with a brief 
discussion of the linguistic affiliations of these people and their physical traits, 
analyses of the population of each of several villages are given, after which the author 
proceeds to a discussion of material culture. One useful portion of this section has to 
do with forbidden foods (pp. 80-88), an important element in all African cultures 
which has been greatly neglected. The major portion of the remainder of the book 
deals with technology: the brief section on art is of little value; but the accounts of 
games are more competently handled. Musical instruments are carefully described 
and some of them figured: of the folklore, twenty riddles, three proverbs, and twelve 
tales are presented. 

Blohm’s study of the Wanyamwesi deals first with social organization. Next 
comes a consideration of social classes, followed by a conventional discussion of 
political organization. To be remarked are the detailed studies of death customs, of 
totemism, and of magic. The closing section deals with the “demons” and gods 
worshipped by these people. There is a fine series of some two hundred line drawings 


1 London, 1934. 

2 T. Mofolo, Chaka (London, 1931). 

3S. Y. Ntara, Man of Africa (London, 1934). 

‘ D. Fraser, The Autobiography of an African (London, 1925). 
5 J. H. Driberg, People of the Small Arrow (New York, 1930). 
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which illustrate both objects of everyday and of religious use. In addition, one finds 
a number of excellent plates of photographs, which show the physical types and 
dwellings of the people. 

Both these books are almost entirely innocent of any indication that individual 
differences in attitude, temperament, or points of view exist among the people 
studied, and thus afford but little data for those who are interested in anthropolog- 
ical problems which have come to the fore in recent years. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


OCEANIA 


Kinship in the Admiralty Islands. Marcaret MeEap. (Anthropological Papers, 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 34, Pt. 2. 178 pp., 17 figs. $1.75. 
New York: American Museum of Natural History, 1934.) 


Dr Mead has produced a most valuable kinship study. The mere collection of the 
data must have required immense patience and skill. The Manus are a people among 
whom the kinship structure is of fundamental importance in social and economic 
life. Their strict code of morals carries the sanction of the cult of the dead, yet good 
informants gave genealogical data that did not tally with that of their closest rela- 
tives, even on such all important points as own parents. Were these informants stu- 
pid, or lying? And if the latter, what motives had they for their conduct? A fair 
understanding of the whole culture must be reached and Manus values appreciated 
before it can be understood that these persons were both truthful and intelligent. 

The Manus are essentially middlemen. Except for the fish they catch, they de- 
pend entirely on outside products: economic success is their ideal in life. 


“To understand kawas”’ (trade) in Manus means actually to understand the manipulation 
of the kinship categories, to exploit one’s possible relationship claims to the full and to be able 
to find ways of rewriting any relationship should it seem desirable. Samoan society presents 
the picture of a fixed hierarchy into which the able climb. Manus presents each individual 
with a set of possibilities which the most able will recognize and use (p. 313). 


The kinship system gives a person definite privileges over certain relatives; 
there is a precisely defined preferential marriage. Yet a wise man chooses his rela- 
tives, and thus builds up his economic position as well as ensuring his own cult 
when dead, and may even raise his own family from plebian to chiefly rank: 


An adult views his genealogy from a strictly practical point of view, not of what blood runs 
in his veins, but of what kin connections he has upon which it will be profitable to act (p. 324). 


In this he is aided by two important factors, one inherent in his environment and 
the other a cultural feature. 

In an enclosed area, although the taboo on marriage within the gens is observed, 
actually everyone is in fact related in some way to everyone else; it is but necessary 
to trace the path. In doing so no use is made of classificatory kinship, but kinship is 
claimed by the astute to useful members of other clans through various family 
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connections and by adoption. The latter practice is very common, and is deter- 
mined mainly by economic considerations. An adopted child can count his relatives 
through his real or his adopted parents or through both, as he finds most profitable. 
But not only adopted children have this privilege; anyone can claim kinship with 
another if the bond promises to be profitable, counting the line through some 
adopted person in his own, his wife’s, or his mother’s family. 

Thus the Manus have solved great social problems without recourse to revolt 
against their own formal Social system. They have changed the spirit but not the 
letter of their own kinship practice. While retaining a kinship system with classi- 
ficatory terminology, itself giving scope for communal activities of an economic 
nature and pivoted on the preferential marriage with its elaborate system of ex- 
changes between the families united by marriage—so usual in Oceania— they have 
yet developed a system which gives full rein to individual capitalism. In the ex- 
changes in which a large number of people are involved and property passes from one 
group to another, individual contributions from persons within one kinship group 
are received by individuals in another group. Although property passes along de- 
fined lines, yet it is willed by a man to his ablest heir. The same process is at work 
in the succession to rank. 

The Manus seem to pay a high price for the smooth working of their highly in- 
dividualist society with its many pitfalls likely to cause enmity, in the rigid code of 
morals imposed upon them by their own dead. The patron ghost of the household, 
called ‘‘Sir Ghost’”’ by Drs Mead and Fortune, brings illness on his descendants in 
the male line for departure from an extremely puritan code of morals. Death is 
never a natural phenomenon: it is caused by the anger of the ghosts, and it is inter- 
esting to note that while in so many societies it is usual to project the sense of guilt 
and find in the sorcery worked by some enemy the cause of death, the puritan Manus 
introject their sense of guilt and attribute almost all misfortune to misconduct on 
the part of some member of their own household. 

Here may be mentioned the interesting custom called ngang. When a death 
occurs, the men of the deceased’s mother’s family pillage the house ceremonially 
and actually throw into the sea the skull of ‘‘Sir Ghost,’’ who is now deposed from 
his place of honor. But he is succeeded not by a member of the pillaging family but 
by the recently dead man. The Manus explain this custom by saying that the 
mother’s kin do this because they are outraged by the wanton behavior of “Sir 
Ghost,”’ who has not used his power to protect a son of one of their women. Dr 
Mead regards the ngang as a formal presentation, a cermonial conflict between 
two cults—that of the “Sir Ghost” and the tandritanitani cult. 

The two cults represent the Manus ideas of kinship in an interesting way. The 
“Sir Ghost” cult belongs to the unilateral male line in which succession is counted. 
The tandritanitani is connected with an unnamed group consisting of the descend- 
ants ofa brother and of a sister, which holds together for three generations. Dr Mead 
regards this group, which she calls the descent group, as pivotal in the regulation 
of marriage and of economic life. The problem of the prescribed marriages and 
Manus descent is extremely interesting, but too complicated to be discussed in a 
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review. I can only point out that in the “descent group” the woman in the third 
generation, of the same gens as the brother and sister in the first generation, has 
the choice of two spouses within the group, while the man of the same gens cannot 
find a spouse at all. He must get a wife from the descent group of which his father’s 
mother or his mother’s mother was a member. 

Kinship behavior is described with reference to concrete examples, so that a 
comprehensive picture of Manus society is given. 

In a work so well documented as this there are yet some points that require 
elucidation. We are told that the average age of death for males is from 35 to 40, 
so that a son is seldom old enough to succeed his father. This should be a factor of 
great sociological importance, and it becomes necessary to know how the figures were 
arrived at, and whether any causes for such early death of the males (women ap- 
parently live longer) can be suggested. Again, the economic system gives rise, we are 
told, to three classes: the financiers, their dependents, and a poor but independent 
class. Clear pictures of the first two classes are drawn, but no light is thrown on the 
third. Yet from the point of view of kinship this would be interesting, marriage and 
the ceremonial duties of kin being so largely influenced by financial considerations. 
The status of the female medium in the family is also left untouched. 

We look forward to the publication by Dr Fortune of a book on Manus religion, 
which is referred to in footnotes,' and it is to be hoped that Dr Mead will also pub- 
lish an account of the economic and ceremonial life of this most interesting people. 

BRENDA Z. SELIGMAN 
OxrorD, ENGLAND 


PREHISTORY 


New Light on the Most Ancient East. The Oriental Prelude to European Prehistory. 
V. Gorpon CuILpE. (xx, 327 pp., 32 pls., 102 figs., 1 map. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1934.) 


Within a few decades, archaeological investigations in Egypt, the Near East, 
India, and China have added several thousand years to the ancient history of 
the world: this fact itself is widely recognized although the main results of this 
work have remained generally unknown except to specialists. Professor Childe, a 
teacher of archaeology as well as an excavator, has appreciated the need of sum- 
marizing the data in a comprehensive manner; in 1928 he did so in ““The Most 
Ancient East” which has served as the standard work on the subject for the last 
seven years. But new facts have been accumulating rapidly, and in ‘“‘New Light on 
the Most Ancient East”’ the author has included them. The result is a new book, not 
a mere revision. 

Childe’s field is the enormous region extending from the Sahara in the west to 
the Punjab in the east, across what are today the relatively arid regions of Egypt, 


1 See R. F. Fortune, Manus Religion (Memoirs, American Philosophical Society, Vol. 3, 
1935) [Editor]. 
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Arabia, Mesopotamia, Iran, and Baluchistan; in time, he is concerned with all that 
preceded written history. The melting of the European ice-sheet at the close of the 
last Ice Age, caused extensive climatic changes farther south and man concentrated 
in the three great river valleys of this area, the Nile, the Tigris, and the Indus. In 
these there grew up the three oldest centers of civilization, Egypt, Sumer, and the 
Indus valley in the vicinity of Mohenjo-daro. All three were dependent on irrigation 
farming; in all three pottery was made, domesticated animals were present, and, 
within the period of the av'thor’s survey, the working of metals reached a high degree 
of excellence. These resemblances veil, but do not conceal, the vital differences in 
technique and style in the three areas, and they serve to emphasize such differences 
as between the theocratic governments of Egypt and the apparent bourgeois society 
of the Indus. Particularly in the western area from the Sahara to the Tigris—to 
which the author applies the term Afrasia—there were common cultural elements 
indicative of a common ancestry; but each region developed its own civilization, 
influenced however, by reciprocal trade and by foreign contact, as well as by the 
necessities of its own environment. It is obvious that no more than a beginning has 
been made in the archaeology of Sumer and the Indus, and almost nothing in such 
vital areas as Syria, Iran, and Baluchistan, to which the author devotes one chap- 
ter. Yet enough has been done to make clear in these three areas of antiquity the 
growth from simple peasant hunter-farmers at the edge of the marshland to the 
builders of cities and temples, with craftsmen in bronze and precious metals, and 
possessing strong systems of government. Moreover, the author describes conclu- 
sively the development between the fifth and the third millenia B.C. of elements of 
culture which form the basis of European civilization: the early history of Europe 
must be sought in North Africa and Asia. 

To the American reader, some of Childe’s conclusions will appear to be based on 
slight evidence. For example, the parallels between Mohenjo-daro and modern 
Indian cultures cited (pp. 220—22) as proof of the essential Indian character of the 
former seem less convincing to the reviewer than they do to the author. But in this, 
as in many other cases, it must be remembered that this volume is based on a study 
of dozens of sites and thousands of specimens; conclusions so reached have much 
greater force than the data, often summarized, given to justify them. Irrespective 
of the extent to which future work will modify such conclusions, all students of the 
early history of human culture will appreciate this well-written and comprehensive 
study which enables the non-specialist in Near Eastern archaeology to incorporate 
in his teaching the results of the extensive work in this difficult, but vitally impor- 
tant, field. 


T. F. McI_wrairu 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


GENERAL 


Die menschliche Gesellschaft in ihren ethno-soziologischen Grundlagen. Bd. 5: Werden, 
Wandel und Gestaliung des Rechts im Lichte der Vélkerforschung. R1icHARD 
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THURNWALD. (viii, 232 pp. RM 18. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter and 

Co., 1934.) 

The author’s general standpoint is that law in any society is a living, dynamic, 
and changing thing, and not a mere mechanism of procedure; and that it is related 
to all phases of the social life, or culture, of a people. The development of law, there- 
fore, is a phase of the development of man’s self-domestication. Hence law can be 
understood only in relation to all the functioning phases of the culture. 

There is an account of religious, social, and political phases of law, as embodied, 
for example, in supernatural sanctions, such as oath and ordeal, and blood-bond, 
and of social forces which delimit or direct law, for example, clan, family, and larger- 
family organizations. A section is devoted to punishment. The treatment is topical, 
rather than ethnographic or by culture stages, and is essentially descriptive. 

W. D. WALLIS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


La Mythologie Primitive. Le Monde M ythique des Australiens et des Papous. LUCTEN 
Lévy-Brunt. (4th edition, xlvii, 335 pp. 40 francs. Paris: Librarie Felix Alcan, 
1935.) 

In “La Mythologie Primitive” Lévy-Bruhl has chosen myths from various parts 
of Australia and Papua for the excellent reason that the material is abundant and 
satisfactory. The analysis is made with the avowed purpose of discovering the rela- 
tion of mythology to primitive mentality. To this end the author discusses the ques- 
tions of primitive emphasis on locality, space we might say, rather than time; the 
relationship of animal to human characters—the matter of half-human, half-animal 
characters in myth and as ancestors receives a great deal of attention; relationship 
between myth and the supernatural; and between the “real” and the supernatural. 
The matter of classification by primitives as compared with our so-called “‘scientif- 
ic’”’ classifications is discussed at length, and throughout the discussion there is con- 
siderable wonder at inconsistency. 

The rites of initiation as well as of fertility are accepted as dramatization of the 
myths both in Australia and in Papua. From our experience in America where myths 
can occasionally be shown to have grown up with the ritual or to have been formu- 
lated after a ceremonial has been developed we must question this conclusion, as 
indeed we must doubt the general possibility of proving that one phase of culture 
predated another. The power of mythology is carried further as an explanation of 
prehistoric art manifestations, and includes some discussion of symbolism. 

The reader will not be surprised to learn that the discussion and analysis of these 
and other subjects proves the theory of participation. It would be better I think to 
say further “illustrates” the theory for I feel that one who has collected myths 
from primitives, especially in the field, must admit that participation is a universal 
fact. 

Up to this point I am in agreement with the author, if one may be in agreement 
with the obvious, but the next question is, does the statement of participation and 
its ample illustration prove that “primitives” have a mentality different from our 
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own? It proves of course that the “‘content”’ of the mind is different, but that is true 
of civilized people of the East and West. We could cite many examples from our own 
society in which Lévy-Bruhl’s concept of participation is illustrated. A locomotive 
engineer may so thoroughly identify himself with his engine that his whole life is 
void if circumstances require that he give it up. He treats it like a person and even 
refers to it as “she.”’ I have seen people pat an automobile as they would a horse or 
dog. The element of contradiction in its relation to participation is aptly illustrated 
in our most highly sophisticated and “logical” group by the scientist who demands 
physical proof for his scientific research and at the same time accepts the miracle of 
the Host. I submit that these reactions, this kind of “reasoning,’’ compare exactly 
with those of a Papuan who personifies a yam, or in his rites, believes he is the bird 
of his totem. 

An analysis of myth from a human rather than from a strictly philosophic point 
of view would, I believe, reveal a deeper glimpse of primitive mentality than we 
glean from Lévy-Bruhl. Such an analysis would yield a tremendous body of fact 
upon which the savage bases hisconclusions. It would show an astounding knowledge 
of nature, not only of the behavior of animals but of their habits and even psychol- 
ogy. This knowledge, unknown to the white philosopher and unnecessary in his 
environment, is indispensable to the hunter to enable him to compete. An Australian 
can capture a kangaroo only if he ‘“‘can beat it at its own game.” A hunter who stalks 
his prey for three days on an empty stomach may come to the conclusion on the 
day of success, that he has been aided by the supernatural, rather than successful 
because of his own patience, endurance, and care. It is impossible to predict the 
results of such a situation if an individual of our own society had to meet it, but 
they may be readily imagined. There is no way of testing his “mentality” in the 
face of three days of stress, thirst, hunger, and for him, but not for the native, fear. 

He who analyzes mythology from the point of view here recommended will find 
many surprises besides an uncanny understanding of animal psychology. He will 
find humor and pathos, bravado and devilment, sympathy and condemnation; in 
short, a deep comprehension of human values. In other words, he will treat litera- 
ture in its relation to every phase of daily life, instead of taking out one activity and 
regarding it as if it were or could be 2 thing in itself. He is more than likely to get the 
clue to a totem cult in a secular tale, perhaps in one told for a joke, and for this 
reason he must include all the stories and not just those which deal with ritual. He 
will have his obvious generalizations to start with. They will indicate similarities, 
which have been frequently treated by the comparative method of which Lévy- 
Bruhl’s is a modification. The analysis of myth from a human rather than from a 
philosophic point of view may reward the student with some reasons for differences, 
which after all need more explanation at the present time than similarities. The 
study of culture as well as of psychology has taught us that the two are so intimately 
interrelated that they can never be entirely separated. Lévy-Bruhl’s treatise im- 
plies that they can. 

Giapys A. REICHARD 
BARNARD COLLEGE 
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Man and His Ancestors. M. F. Nesturku. (438 pp., illus. Rubles 5.25. Moscow: 

Union of State Publishing Houses, 1934. [In Russian].) 

This book brilliantly sets forth the Marxian point of view on anthropogenesis. 
While Soviet scientists pay high honor to the Darwinian theory for having dealt a 
deathblow to teleology and to the metaphysical conceptions of the organic world 
which had previously prevailed, they still find fundamental errors and essential 
insufficiencies in it. Darwin, after all, could explain but a small part of the evolu- 
tionary process: he most uncritically applied social laws in the field of biology and 
biological laws in the field of society. He did not appreciate the fact that man is 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively different from the other animals. He said 
‘Natura non fecit saltum,” and belittled the gulf between man and the anthropoids, 
attributing man’s evolution to the same factors as operated in the case of the other 
animals: to mutability, natural selection, heredity, struggle for existence, sexual 
selection, use or disuse of organs, etc. 


But in fact [says our author] it is only through . . . both social and natural sciences that 
it is possible to understand how on the basis of the biological the social arose, how out of the 
animal the human arose. And this joint application of biological and social sciences is possible 
only on the basis of that all-embracing study of nature and society—dialectical materialism. 


The more man’s ancestor used his hands for work, the less he used them for 
locomotion. True, the ‘“‘work”’ of that time was not yet true work. But this becom- 
ing-work reacted on the animal’s brain, and the brain on it, and on becoming- 
society and becoming-society on it. Then it became truly work, a 
rational activity for the creation of usable values, the appropriation of the materials of nature 
for human use (Marx). 


The general use of prepared implements is what distinguishes man from the 
anthropoid. 

The mass transition to the use of tools must have borne the character of a leap. For we 
have here to deal with an anthropogenetic phase in which development sharply changes its 
direction and biological laws begin to stand in a subordinate position. . . . 

All subsequent evolution of the human body took its course under the flag of the dominat- 
ing social laws. 

Speech was also the product of work and a part of the humanization complex. 
When men began to work together, the need arose for more definite communications 
than were possible with the anthropoid’s stock of animal sounds and grimaces. The 
first form of speech was gestures (‘‘kinetic speech’), accompanied, perhaps, by 
grunts or cries having mainly an emotional content. But 


“Man began to cross over to the phonetic speech, driven by the complicated demands of 
his economic life, which made more complex social groupings necessary. Lingual speech de- 
veloped gradually, accompanying and supplementing the as yet not outgrown speech of 
gesture and mimicry.”” 


1 Quoted from I. I. Meshchaninov, Paleontology and Homo Sapiens (Proceedings, 
GAIMK [State Academy for the History of Material Culture, Leningrad], Vol. 3, No. 7), p. 15. 
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Prof Nesturkh defends the position that the earlier types of man did not die out, 
nor were they exterminated: they represent various stages in a single evolution. The 
theory of polygenesis is untenable, as is also Montandon’s theory of ologenesis. 
Beside, both are being used to support current narrow nationalistic views in Europe. 

The data on the behavior and mentality of the anthropoids is presented, down 
to the very last researches. The author makes this general comment: 


A large number of scientists who study the behavior of anthropoids approach the question 
with a restricted bourgeois viewpoint, drawing comparisons and parallels with the behavior 
of man and indicating the similarities and differences without taking into account the fact 
that the behavior of modern man is class-socially conditioned. We have to assume a profound 
qualitative difference from the behavior of man in just this respect, and must evaluate the 
behavior of anthropoids, even when they approach nearest to that of man, as weak far-fetched 
hints of that remote past when our ancestors began to pass to the use of natural objects as 
“‘pre-tools” and lived in herds. 

R. F. BARTON 
LENINGRAD, U.S.S.R. 
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KINSHIP AND HISTORY 


I hasten to admit the contention of Radcliffe-Brown, made in ‘Kinship Termi- 
nologies in California” in a recent number of this journal,! that I claimed too much in 
stating that the time for an attack on the problem of the relation of kin terminologies 
to coexistent institutions,was on the whole after some insight into their history had 
been attained rather than before. Actually, of course, the factual problem of what 
the correlation is, especially in the norm or average, is not intrinsically affected by 
historical considerations. Brown is quite within his rights in attempting to solve the 
problem as he sees it, which is unhistorically, without reference to complicating 
antecedents. If one seeks to isolate constants, simplification of the issue and its 
extrication from the chaos of apparent phenomena are important, and anterior 
stages may be irrelevant. What I should have expressed was my conviction that the 
factors at work in the phenomena in question are numerous and variable enough to 
make it seem highly questionable whether determinations of constants other than 
of narrow range or vague nature can be made, or at any rate have yet been made, 
while historical considerations are omitted. I cheerfully make this correction. That 
I was not trying to say that probabilities or inferences or hypotheses should be 
allowed to supersede facts, will probably be believed without explicit reaffirmation. 

Among “historical considerations” in this connection I reckon language, of 
which kin terminologies are part. Hupa and Tolowa are Athabascan, and this fact 
therefore must enter ultimately into the problem of terminological-institutional 
correlation in northwest California. One can of course refrain from ultimates and 
limit the problem to the question of whether or not correlation exists in these par- 
ticular tribes. This is perfectly legitimate, but seems rather narrow, and I do not 
believe Brown would wish to draw such a limit. In fact I admit without hesitation 
that there must expectably be some correlation: both because speech is not an in- 
dependent universe, and because in other cases hitherto we have always found some 
accord between terminologies and institutions. A much more real problem is how 
much correlation there is, and what factors have made it stronger at some points 
and weaker at others. Here I believe language cannot be left out, in the sense that 
Hupa being Athabascan, and Yurok being if not Algonkin at least non-Athabascan, 
the speakers of the two languages must at one time have come into contact and into 
acquisition of a highly similar culture, not only with differently pronounced words, 
but—if all precedent holds—with kinship words of somewhat or considerably dif- 
ferent meaning. The situation, in short, is characterized by the impingement on 
each other of a set of social institutions and usages at least highly uniform in the 
area and of several languages which are thoroughly different—so different that their 
contained terminologies still remain extremely diverse in plan or system of concepts. 
I do not doubt that detailed investigation will also reveal a number of differences of 


! Vol. 37, 1935, pp. 530-35. 
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social usage corresponding to differences in the terminologies, and that there will 
be value in knowing all such cases. I shall be happy to assist Brown, or anyone like- 
minded, in planning field investigation directed at these very matters. Nevertheless, 
however many fine points of this sort may have been overlooked by those of us who 
have studied the tribes in question, enough work has been done to make it clear 
that the great mass of the social system of the five tribes is similar, so similar as to 
be fairly designable as one in plan and pattern, whereas their kinship terminologies 
are of two types or patterns. This fact seems to me of more significance than the ex- 
pectable one that there has also been a certain amount of adjustment between the 
impinging institutional and terminological patterns. It seems doubly significant in 
view of the Hupa and Tolowa being Athabascans, and the Wiyot and Yurok proto- 
Algonkins, if Sapir is right, and at any rate having a kin system of the type of the 
Salish and Wakash, irrespective of whether or not the Salish and Wakash are also 
proto-Algonkin. Perhaps I should say ‘of greater interest to myself’ rather than 
“of greater significance,” for significances change with interests. 

The problem has by no means been exhausted even within the frame of the north- 
west California area. For instance, I have pointed out that each of the five termi- 
nologies shows certain assimilations to the others, contrary to, or on top of, its basic 
type or pattern. I have assumed that these assimilations were due to inter-influenc- 
ings of the terminological systems, which are of course also systems of thought or 
unconscious semantic logic. It is however equally possible, theoretically, that the 
assimilations are due to the leveling influence of the more uniform institutions. 
Quite likely both factors have been at work; and it would be interesting to know to 
what degree and at what points and circumstances. Again, therefore, I renew my 
invitation to more fieldwork. 

As regards the generic problem of term-usage correlation, I am ready to retract 
some of my intransigeance of earlier years, which I now construe as a reaction to the 
once-prevalent abuse of seeing in kinship systems chiefly instruments for recon- 
structing systems of social structure; and I suggest the following basis for a per- 
manent and productive peace. 

The relation of kinship-term systems to institutions and practices seems anal- 
ogous to the relation of dress to the human body. One expects normally a consider- 
able degree of fit; but it would be dogmatic and futile to say that body conformation 
“determines” dress, or that dress ‘‘reflects’”’ the body. Sometimes it does, sometimes 
it does not. The real problem obviously is when it does and when it does not, and 
how and why. Styles have a way of traveling their own course, sometimes to the 
point of requisitioning mechanical inventions to preserve even adhesion to the body. 
Fit may be loose and cool or snug and warm, comfortable or uncomfortable whether 
loose or tight. Similarly with the fit of kin terminology to social usage: it may be 
close or wide. Expectably there will always be some fit, and there may be a great 
deal, but it may also be remarkably partial. Every kinship system is also a little 
system of classificatory thought, and unconscious peoples sometimes are as ingen- 
ious in their logical productions as ethnologists in their analyses. There is no reason 
why such systems should not have a history of their own: not of course wholly cut 
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off and self-determined, but partially so, with their own novelties, growths, diffu- i 
sions, and contact modifications. They are styles of logic in a limited field of uni- t 
versal occurrence. 

But they are also more than this: they are parts of languages which always have 1 
a long history and ordinarily change slowly. They therefore tend to contain precipi- é 
tates of greater or less age: old elements with changed function, also elements with ( 
unchanged function inconsistent in a new pattern. The Navaho system for instance ¢ 
is almost certainly more tHan a mirror of Navaho clan system, marriage avoidance, i 


obligations, familiarities, etc., though it will undoubtedly fit these usages in part. 
It is also still an Athabascan system, presumably not only in its sounds but partially ( 


in its concepts. If these concepts have been made over completely to fit the institu- 5 ( 
tions of the Navaho in the Southwest, or Pueblo ideology, it would be a surprising | 
fact. Expectably the Navaho system is an adjustment between functioning Navaho d 


social usages, no longer functioning ones, an ancient northern Athabascan system, 
and Pueblo ideology, with the two latter in turn the resultant of adjustments be- 
tween practice systems and thought systems. 

A normally large amount of play or give in fit is evident. Portions of a naming 
system can be indifferent from the point of view of social structure, or vice versa. 
Grandparents as compared with uncles, siblings with cousins, more often lie in these 
areas of indifference; but they are no less important, in the conceptual system, or in 
life, except on the premise that fit to social structure is the most important aspect of 
the subject. To me it is not: the ideologies as such possess at least equal interest and 
significance. More, in fact, as long as they continue to be under-weighted in pursuit f 
of the social-fit theory. Can we not all meet on the common ground that the deter- i 
minants are multiple and variable, and then amicably follow the ways of our respec- 
tive bents as these most profitably lead us, with tolerance also of other approaches? 
It does seem a symptom of immaturity in Anthropology that we should still divide 
up into militant camps like eighteenth century Vulcanists and Neptunists. Perhaps 
I threw the first stone, but herewith I extend the olive branch. i 

On the broader question of the relation of sociology and history, Brown and I 
have expressed ourselves at greater length in articles in the same and following 
numbers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, and a few comments must suffice. In 
common with most historians I hold the essential and characteristic thing about 
history to be neither documentation nor time sequences, but an attitude of mind, a 
particular approach in trying to understand phenomena. The distinction between 
the ‘detailed and documented history of the historian” and ‘“‘the hypothetical his- 
tory of the ethnologist’”’ is valid enough but hardly seems to go to the root of things. 
Neither does the distinction between the “evidence of eye-witnesses” as distinct 
from inferences “based on circumstantial evidence.’’ The most documented history 
that limited itself to eye-witness testimony and refused to infer from circumstantial 
evidence would be only skin deep. Brown’s double characterization sounds like a 
scientist’s conception of history. As I have said before, all historians reconstruct. 
If they do not reconstruct, they are accomplishing nothing, because historical in- 
interpretation is reconstruction, And the values of all historiography lie precisely 
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in its being hypothetical, if a categorical paradox may be pardoned. Brown’s dis- 
tinction of ethnology, which he sees as historical though apparently condemned to 
being an inferior kind of history, from social anthropology or comparative sociology, 
which investigates ‘“‘the nature of human society,” I would accept, with reservation 
as to the inferiority if that was implied, and with reservation also as to the emphasis 
on society instead of culture. And I would accept his distinction as referring to two 
currents within Anthropology rather than to two disciplines. We agree that their 
aims, methods, interests, and I think values, are different. I take it that the investi- 
gation of the nature of human society, or culture, has for its end the determination 
of constants, in other words of abstractions extricated from phenomena as they 
occur in space, time, and variety of character. This is a genuinely and wholly scientif- 
ic objective, evidently very difficult to attain from social or cultural material, but 
certainly important and significant. Any method which will really bring us there is 
a good method. Whether the better procedure is to dissociate as much as possible 
from the historic approach, as Brown seems to want, or on the other hand to envis- 
age and emphasize the historicity of phenomena, as Lesser advocates, I do not know. 
Brown’s course seems the purer, more drastic, and to date more sterile. But it may 
in the end carry us farther into new concepts. Good speed on his journey. 
A. L. KrRoEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


NOTES ON THE TUBATULABAL LANGUAGE 


The language of the Tiibatulabal of California, belonging to the Uto-Aztecan 
stock, has been ably presented by C. F. Voegelin in two recent monographs. It is 
an extraordinarily interesting language to any one interested in curious linguistic 
phenomena, with a remarkable word-structure that is not emphasized in the gram- 
mar and which I describe below. It has a process that the author calls initial redu- 
plication but which I should like to call ‘‘exfixation,” in which the word is postfixed 
to its own first vowel (wic-: iwic; tik: itik; ma*g-: amak). Sometimes the exfixed 
vowel disappears from within the stem when it appears in the exfix (noin- [phoneti- 
cally no*’in-]: o'nin; po'han-: opha'n). A nasal after the stem-vowel is also exfixed 
and assimilated (pa'n: amban), The category of true past tense is developed in 
nouns (my house: what used to be my house) but not in verbs, which have a differ- 
ent, two-tense system: realized and future. In contrast to the usual verb technique 
of suffixation to the verb stem, certain modalities can be expressed by using a naked 
stem along with a detached auxiliary verb to which suffixes may be added. There is 
a stylistic distinction between the two techniques: the naked stem is ‘“‘strong talk,” 
piling of suffixes on the stem is “high language.” 

Voegelin has not yet worked out to its last details the complete phonemics of 
Tiibatulabal but he has given a good general account of the phonemes. 


1 Tiibatulabal Grammar (University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Vol. 34, No. 2, 1935); Tiibatulabal Texts (idem, No. 3, 1935). 
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One statement in his preface isa little misleading: that Tiibatulabal differs strik- 
ingly from other Shoshonean languages in that its stems frequently end in conso- 
nants. The actual facts are that quitelike many other Uto-Aztecan languages (South- 
ern Paiute excepted) Tiibatulabal employs a reduced form of stem with final vowel 
elided, alongside the full form with a final vowel. But in Tiibatulabal the full form 
bears suffixes and hence its vowel-ending character is masked, especially since 
Voegelin treats this final stem-vowel as a “‘vowel-increment,” that is, in the nature 
of a suffix. In so doing he is guided by his on the whole sound feeling for the actual 
patterning of Tiibatulabal, in which suffixes prevailingly control or assimilate vowels 
before them that are not part of these suffixes in a historical or comparative sense. 
They do not always assimilate such vowels, whence there result irregularities that 
general Uto-Aztecan comparative theory accounts for. The author is to be com- 
mended for giving first place to the outstanding observables of his language, and 
for his compact and ingenious system of expressing morphological data through 
symbolic devices such as vowel-increments, but his formula must undergo certain 
transformations before they can be used comparatively, and his ‘“‘consonant-ending 
stem” is such a formula. Stems that Voegelin admits as ending in a vowel are merely 
of a class that does not elide this vowel in the form that contrasts with the formal 
suffix-bearing full grade. 

The beginnings and ends of Tiibatulabal words are defined by position of stresses 
and by phonemic distribution, e.g., voiceless stops may be initial and final but not 
voiced stops, and an apparently organic voiced stop getting into such a position 
unvoices. A word may contain three structural parts, each having theoretically any 
number of syllables; viz. a stem, a string of ‘‘true” suffixes, and after that a string of 
“conjunctive. particles,” suffixes of a somewhat different kind. The stem and true 
suffixes form a unit characterized by a scheme of alternating stresses in which the 
conjunctive does not participate, also by unvoicing a stop at the end of the suffix 
position as though the word ended there. Moreover the conjunctive particle may be 
a pronoun that is not in any syntactic relation with the word to which it is post- 
fixed, but belongs with some other word in the sentence. Thus the conjunctive par- 
ticle could and should be considered another word were it not for these disquieting 
facts: (a) it may not occur alone but only postfixed to a suitable antecedent, 
(b) its initial may undergo peculiar phonetic interactions and fusions with the final 
of the antecedent, (c) apart from (b) its initial may break the rules for a word- 
initial, e.g., be a voiced stop. 

The string of true suffixes is also set off from the rest of the word by a remarkable 
scheme of alternating vowel-lengths that is distinct from the alternating-stress 
scheme and in which neither the stem nor the conjunctives participate. This scheme 
is variously disturbed by particular suffixes that control their vowel-lengths in 
spite of it, but it manifests consistently otherwise. 

Within these three frames of stem, suffixes, and conjunctives, embraced by the 
larger frame of the word, the distribution of related sounds according to position is 
not quite the same throughout, but depends on the particular frame of location. For 
instance, the relationships of voiced and unvoiced stops are quite peculiar in this 
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respect, and not the same for the various pairs. The pair &, g will serve to illustrate. 
Word-initial we have only k. Within the stem, except for word-final, g occurs after 
both long and short vowels, k only after short vowels; the distribution of g and k 
after short vowels follows no apparent rule.? In suffix-position also, except immedi- 
ately after noun-stems, g occurs after all vowels and k (much the more common in 
suffixes) only after short vowels—but suffixal & is unchangeable and controls its 
preceding vowel, making it short in spite of the length-alternation scheme. Suffixal 
g is also unchangeable, but tolerates the length-alternation scheme. In the special 
case of nouns, which fall into three classes like the Latin declensions, a suffixal 
guttural is g immediately after a class A or C stem, but k immediately after a class 
B stem, and changes to agree with the stem, regardless of preceding vowels as far as 
can be told from Voegelin’s examples, which do not quite clear up this point. Voe- 
gelin calls one such suffix, -kan: -gan, a conjunctive, but it participates in the stress- 
alternation and accords with my specification of a suffix. In conjunctive-particle 
position only g occurs, except as it reacts with a preceding voiceless consonant of 
the antecedent to give k. This is in striking contrast to suffix-position, where k is 
the rule. Finally, in word-final position only k occurs, whether it be in stem, suffix, 
or conjunctive, or after a long or short vowel. It is possible that analysis of all per- 
tinent phenomena of this sort might resolve the k and g into one phoneme. 

The glottal stop in Tiibatulabal would seem not to be a true consonant on a 
level with the others, as in Hopi and Southern Paiute. In Tiibatulabal, unlike Hopi, 
a syllable may begin with a vowel as well as with a consonant. The glottal stop is 
merely the way of actualizing this zero-consonantal beginning when no other con- 
sonant precedes a vowel. Thus where Voegelin writes i’ili*k and no’’in- it would be 
to pronounce two adjacent vowels otherwise than with glottal stop between. This 
glottal stop does not represent any permanent structural element. Thus when the o 
phoneme in no-’in- is ‘“‘exfixed’’ and the element no’- becomes on-, the next phoneme 
after the 7 is not glottal stop but i, and we get oni'n. The non-existent *on’i'n shows 
a cluster that does not occur in Tiibatulabal, for where Voegelin writes n’, m’ closing 
a syllable he means only a positional sub-type of the m, m phonemes. The form 
oni’n is phonetically ’oni'n but when the exfix is re-infixed the first element becomes 
not ’o’- but no’-, while the second element -in- must now be actualized as -’in-. 
It would be desirable to eliminate the symbol’ from the writing of Tiibatulabal for 
phonemic reasons, and this would necessitate some device other than repetition of 
the vowel-letter to denote the “re-articulated vowel,” which is merely the final 
fraction of a peculiar sub-type of long vowel. 

Tiibatulabal is divergent from the general Uto-Aztecan type in having (1) ex- 
fixation as a functional process, (2) no prefixing at all, (3) no compounding except in 
petrified survivals, (4) detached auxiliary verbs used with uninflectable naked stems, 
(5) no suppletive sets of singular versus plural verbs (also true of Nahuatl), (6) re- 


? It is of course possible that Voegelin’s phonology omits to distinguish an organic short 
vowel (requiring k) and a secondary short, reduced from organic long (requiring g). 
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patterning of stem-final vowels to predominant control by the suffix, (7) a scheme of 
vowel-length alternation in suffixes, (8) reduplication of entire stems, (9) supple- 
mentation of the first person singular pronoun ni by gi/ki. Of these traits, (3) and 
(4) impress me as the most divergent and unlike typical Uto-Aztecan. On the other 
hand conjunctive particles and other queer features of structure that I have de- 
scribed above are not untypical of Uto-Aztecan;I stress them because of their in- 
terest to general linguistics. Exfixation is apparently an archaic Uto-Aztecan process 
leaving traces in various languages, while Tiibatulabal alone has carried on (and 
perhaps elaborated) this ancient process. Also Tiibatulabal preserves such archaic 
Uto-Aztecan features as the three-case system in nouns, the general absolutive noun- 
suffix *-t, the nasalized stops and the nasalized s (Tiibatulabal mdz), initial /, and w 
before o. 

In spite of the number of uncharacteristic traits I have listed—of which some 
are indeed archaic Uto-Aztecan—Tiibatulabal cannot be called aberrant, not with 
the number of distinctive Uto-Aztecan features that it possesses. Among these are 
the case system, the absolutive-relative system in nouns, the nominative-case 
object of an imperative verb, the subordinating verb-forms (gerundials) of two 
kinds for identical and non-identical subjects, the objective-case subject of the non- 
identical gerundial (contrary to the conjecture in Sapir’s Southern Paiute that this 
form might be a genitive since Tiibatulabal has a genitive distinct from objective), 
many particular suffixes (transitives, passives, instrumentives, etc.), the type of 
morphology with its relatively few afformatives as opposed to ‘‘polysynthesis,”’ 
the use as shown by Voegelin’s texts of sentence-introducing words and the order 
sentence-introducer, subject-pronoun, verb, and finally the thoroughly Uto-Aztecan 
vocabulary. Such features to my mind outweigh the aberrations. I consider Tiiba- 
tulabal no more divergent than Ute-Paiute, less so than Piman. Still, Kroeber is 
perhaps justified in classing it as a separate division of the stock. To my mind it 
shows most resemblance to the as yet little known southern Californian languages. 
It is interesting that the divergent traits 2, 3, 5, 6, 9 above are rather characteristic 
of Penutian, with which Tiibatulabal is in contact. Also Tiibatulabal possesses in 
eminent degree for Uto-Aztecan the characteristic of modulating and shifting 
vowels according to fixed patterns (cf. traits 1, 6, 7) that is still more marked in 
Penutian, reaching its height in the Semitic-like Yokuts language. Since Yokuts is 
a neighbor of Tiibatulabal some of these traits may be due to the little-understood 
process called language mixture, although not only Tiibatulabal but reconstructed 
archaic Uto-Aztecan shows Penutian-like characters. 


B. L. WHoRF 
WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


ON BEING UNHISTORICAL 


A synchronic grammar in linguistics has the same general connotation as a 
functional ethnography in anthropology. Even some of the motives for writing on a 
deliberately unhistorical plane are similar in the two fields. Thus, Dr Powdermaker 
says in the preface to her functional ethnography, ‘In this part of the world it is 
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difficult to apply an historical point of view, because there is so very little real his- 
torical information.’ And in my “‘Tiibatulabal Grammar’ I found it difficult to 
apply an historical point of view not because comparative data were lacking, but 
because I was lacking in an understanding of how to make use of these data. 

More common than this enforced limitation is the rather exciting spectacle of 
ethnographers and linguists making a virtue of their lack of interest in historical 
developments. It has always seemed to me that the fountain-head of this attitude in 
ethnography, though not often acknowledged as such, is to be found in Radcliffe- 
Brown’s presentation of researches carried out in the years 1906 to 1908.* The situa- 
tion in linguistic studies is rather different. One does not find first rate synchronic 
grammarians who never turn their attention to genetic relationships. However, as 
a healthy reaction against quoting parallel formations in Latin, Americanists have 
come to treat the genius of each language independently, sometimes showing little 
interest in available comparative data. 

Now whether one chooses to ignore the insights which comparative data might 
yield, or is ignorant of the comparative data or the technique necessary to utilize 
these data does not materially alter the obvious fact that certain advantages are 
gained and other potential advantages lost in a study limited to one point of time. 
An outstanding advantage in the functional-synchronic approach to data is sim- 
plicity. Conversely, an analysis which takes cognizance of historical developments 
is more or less encumbered by considerations which tend to distract attention from 
the powerful simplicity of the central theme, from the clear-cut picture of move- 
ment arrested for a static moment; but what is more significant, the clear-cut picture 
may turn out to be not only less clear-cut but quite another picture when viewed in 
its historical perspective. 

This point is nicely illustrated in Tiibatulabal where a synchronic presentation 
and an interpretation having historical depth‘ yield different patterns of stem-suffix 
combination. Possible alternative interpretations are not altogether unexpectable 


' Hortense Powdermaker, Life in Lesu (London, 1933), p. 21. 

? University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 34, 
No. 2, 1935. 

% A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 229-406. While the 
author feels that “hypothetical reconstructions of the past” are unscientific (“My own view 
is that such studies can never be of any great scientific value,” p. 229, n. 1), he none the less 
demonstrates his ability to employ the technique of which he disapproves (see especially 
pp. 407-94). 

* For an understanding of this interpretation, I am indebted to the linguistic lectures and 
the studies in Uto-Aztecan by Edward Sapir, and to the brilliant Uto-Aztecan scholar, 
Benjamin Whorf, who has given me an insight into his latest researches and has in addition 
criticized my “‘Tiibatulabal Grammar”’ from the comparative point of view. In this paper, I 
indicate the historical interpretation schematically, and do not duplicate Mr Whorf’s specific 
criticism. It was, however, this astute criticism (see pp. 341-44 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST) which finally convinced me that the advantages of an interpretation in- 
fluenced by Uto-Aztecan presuppositions outweighs the advantages gained in the simpler 
synchronic presentation. 
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when certain phonological complexities are encountered. It is, for example, generally 
true that whenever fusion occurs between elements (as stem and suffix or between 
suffixes themselves), it is difficult to isolate the elements with certainty. This 
difficulty is partially resolved in Tiibatulabal because fusion is almost exclusively 
centered in vowel increments which may be regarded metaphorically as synapses 
between the stem and the first suffix and between successive suffixes. There are two 
vowel increments, a and i. The former may be influenced by the preceding element 
to appear as any other vowel] except i, but the latter is not subject to such progres- 
sive influence. 

The difficulty of isolable elements is thus focused on the vowel increments. There 
remains to be made an interpretation which will argue either that each vowel in- 
crement belongs with each preceding element in the word, or that each vowel in- 
crement belongs with each following element in the word. 

The synchronic presentation assumes that vowel increments belong with each 
following element in the word. Practically, this means that verbal suffixes begin in 
i or a (=not 7); but it must also be recognized that these vowel increments have a 
certain semi-independence of their own because they may be reduplicated as such, 
because they may precede the zero nominal suffix, and because they are phonetically 
contrastive. Semantically, they form firm units with their associated suffixes which 
might be said to fall into two classes, those beginning in i and those beginning in a. 
Stems enter into this picture merely as a special type of preceding element, and 
word patterns are of the following type (with S for stem or suffix; V fori or a): S, 
S-VS, S-VS-VS, S-VS-VS-VS, and so on. 

From the comparative Uto-Aztecan point of view, there can be little question 
but that vowel increments in Tiibatulabal reflect the stem final vowel; accordingly, 
the vowel increment here belongs to the preceding element. This accounts for the 
vowel increment between the first suffix and the type of stem which ends in a con- 
sonant when used in final position, i.e., without a suffix. In order to account for the 
vowel increments between successive suffixes, an ancillary assumption must be 
made: every suffix ends in a vowel which is preserved only when followed by another 
suffix but lost when a suffix appears in final position. This ancillary assumption may 
be successfully tested for the so-called medial suffixes which appear either in medial 
position when they are followed by a vowel, or in final position when they end in a 
consonant. Accordingly, the vowel increments here also belong to the preceding 
elements. 

The regularity of this formulation is disturbed by two factors. Certain stems and 
one or two medial suffixes end in a vowel even when in final position. Mr Whorf has 
some comparative data which suggest that in some instances at least the uncon- 
tracted final vowel in Tiibatulabal is a reflex of a stressed final vowel in Uto-Aztecan. 
The second factor is operative in Uto-Aztecan no less than in Tiibatulabal. Each 
stem is ambi-morphic in the sense that a given stem will end either ini or a (=not i), 
with contrastive semantic value in Uto-Aztecan and also in an attenuated way in 
Tiibatulabal. A correlative assumption must be made to accommodate Tiibatulabal 
at least: whenever a stem (or stem +suffixes) may add a suffix, one operates with an 
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extensible theme; and then in every step of its extension, a theme ends in i or a. 
Thus, word patterns will be of the following type (with S for stem or suffix; V for i 
or a): S(V), SV-S(V), SV-SV-S(V), SV-SV-SV-S(V), and so on. 

This is not the place to demonstrate the advantages of the S(V), SV-S(V) pat- 
tern in Tiibatulabal. It is sufficient for our purposes to have demonstrated that this 
pattern differs from the synchronic pattern, and that this pattern is less simple 
than the synchronic pattern. This situation suggests certain objections which should 
be discussed. The cogency of some of the discussion which follows will depend upon 
whether the reader is willing to grant, dialectically, that the S(V), SV-S(V) type 
(=an interpretation influenced by historical considerations) is in some ways su- 
perior to the S, S-VS type ( =a functional-synchronic interpretation). 

One possible objection to all this is that if a superior patterning is to be found in 
descriptive material, its discovery depends upon the ability of the student and not 
upon the utilization of comparative data. A correlative objection would be that if 
the student is truly sophisticated in his field, he will already be aware of comparable 
difficulties and thus anticipate subtle patterning from parallel instances in other 
parts of the world rather‘than from comparative data in the strict sense. Also, it 
might be argued that in some sort of participation (“learning to speak the language”’ 
or “living the life with the natives’’), one arrives at certain feelings for the true 
inwardness of cultural forms which would only be falsified if influenced by historical 
considerations. And as a correlative to this objection, it might be said that if one 
has the opportunity of observing “living cultures,” comparative data can add 
nothing to a picture which is already clear. These represent types of objections 
which might be extended and subdivided but which cannot be categorically denied. 

I regard the relative abilities of different students as irrelevant in a considera- 
tion of methodology and take it for granted that intuitively imaginative students, 
given scant clues, can arrive at conclusions which generally presuppose heuristic 
data. Thus, in his study of Zapotekan dialects, Paul Radin found that & in one 
language corresponded to / in another language; he therefore reconstructed a *kw 
form and in a subsequent investigation of Mountain Zapotekan found that his 
hypothetical *kw was indeed a living reality. Comparable feats were accomplished 
in Athabaskan by Edward Sapir and in Algonkin by Leonard Bloomfield.’ Yet I 
am quite sure that none of these scholars would have deliberately neglected the 
missing-link forms, had they been available in the comparative data, for the sake 
of virtuosity in discovering them out of an arbitrarily limited group of languages. 

Apropos of Dr Radin’s reconstruction of Zapotekan *kw from p and k, a parallel 
development is found in Indo-European: 


The other series, known as “labiovelars” and denoted here by q* (some use k*), g”, g”h, 
is represented in the centum group by k” sounds (e.g., L. qu) or sounds resulting therefrom 
(e.g., Osc. p, G. x, 7), but in the satem group by simple gutturals or in part by palatals derived 


5’ Edward Sapir, The Concept of Phonetic Law as Tested in Primitive Languages by 
Leonard Bloomfield (Methods in Social Science, edited by Stuart A. Rice, Chicago, 1931, pp. 
297-306). 
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therefrom. The name labiovelar and the designation by q”, etc., are intended to indicate two 
distinct characteristics of these sounds, by which they differed from the palatals: (1) the term 
velar and the use of q that they were back gutturals, (2) the term labio- and the use of * 
that they were accompanied by rounding of the lips. It is only the first characteristic which 
is important for the satem group, in which the second characteristic plays no réle (that is 
the * disappears), and the different development of the IE palatals and labiovelars depends 
wholly upon the difference in their guttural positions (front or back). Conversely for the 
centum group it is only the secgnd characteristic which is important, and the difference be- 
tween palatals and labiovelars resolves itself into one between simple k-sounds and k*-sounds.*® 


From this we may infer that had Dr Radin been equipped with less linguistic 
feeling but had borne in mind this parallel information, he might have arrived at 
the same conclusion. 

Praises have long been sung over encyclopedic knowledge, and it is not in a 
spirit of belittling the lyrical quality of this song that one kind of knowledge is here 
valued more highly than another. For our purposes, parallel knowledge is some- 
thing of a luxury while comparative knowledge is indispensable. An example of 
parallel data in anthropology is the Shawnee leaching of acorns’ and the leaching 
of acorns in California. Leaching as practiced by the Shawnee is one of the processes 
in extracting oil from acorns, and the whole complex is said by informants to be 
borrowed from the Creek. Swanton says for the Southeast, ‘‘Walnuts, chestnuts, 
hickory nuts, chinquapins, and acorns were all dried, and from some of them, par- 
ticularly the hickory nuts and acorns, they extracted oils which they used in pre- 
paring food and to anoint their bodies.’”* But Dr Swanton does not specifically 
mention leaching and I do not know of any comparative data for Shawnee leaching. 
Neither can I see how a (parallel) knowledge of California leaching would contribute 
much to an understanding of the Shawnee complex, nor for that matter why any 
particular emphasis should be given to a description of Shawnee leaching. In Cali- 
fornia, the opposite condition holds true. Not only is acorn leaching widespread, 
but leaching is also applied to buckeye. And in general, techniques applied to one 
kind of food are extended to other kinds of food. Acorns are gathered like pine nuts, 
and so on.® This interrelatedness in the gathering and preparation of foods leads 
Kroeber to say, ““The human food production of aboriginal California will accord- 
ingly not be well understood until a really thorough study has been made of all the 


® Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1933), p. 124. 

7 E. W. Voegelin, unpublished Shawnee field notes, 1933-1934. 

8 John R. Swanton, Aboriginal Culture of the Southeast (Forty-second Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1928), p. 692. However, in this area acorns used as solid food 
were known to be leached. Dr Swanton cites a French manuscript of the eighteenth century 
which describes how leached acorn flour was made into a paste and cooked, but “at a more 
recent day” acorns cooked with hominy often caused cramps, which suggests that the acorns 
were not properly leached (Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw 
Indians, Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 103, 1931, pp. 38, 48). 

* A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 78, 1925), p. 524 et seq. 
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activities of this kind among at least one people.’’® Such a pattern of interrelated- 
ness, once it is described for a single California tribe, will form a strategic part of 
the comparative (not parallel) data in the study of other California tribes, for if 
some of the successive tribes do not follow the expectable pattern, the disturbing 
factors in basic subsistence will receive certain emphasis. 

It goes without saying that comparative knowledge is not the only oblique focus 
which can give additional perspective to a flat description. In order to gain a real 
appreciation of Yokuts leaching, for example, it is necessary to eat Yokuts acorn 
mush. This point is of course generally recognized and often practiced when pos- 
sible. If the Yokuts Jimson weed ceremony were fully alive today, some anthropol- 
ogist would doubtless be “‘Jimson weeding,” as Dr Kroeber translates the native 
term for the rite. In what degree the anthropologist’s inner experience would cor- 
respond to the inner experience of a Yokuts Indian is a matter for psychological 
analysis. The whole question of direct or vicarious participation in another culture 
is really very important, and any simple approval or disapproval of the matter 
proves nothing, except perhaps ignorance of the complexities involved. The claims 
which are sometimes made for, e.g., a speaking knowledge of an exotic language, 
as though this were an open sesame to every baffling problem, are pathetically 
unrealistic. Yet-it would be a pity if these early enthusiasms should detract serious 
attention from an approach in anthropology which is as yet insufficiently analyzed. 
I am not alone in suspecting that when direct participation in other cultural forms 
is properly investigated, matters of psychological interest will emerge, scarcely 
concerned with “culture” in the present connotation of the term. But it is idle to 
conjecture as to what part historical considerations will play in a picture yet to 
be designed. 

What has been and is being accomplished in parts of the world where native 
life still flourishes is direct observation of this life as it is lived from day to day. 
Observers of the daily island life do not characteristically give consideration to 
comparative data (curiously enough, parallel instances are often cited instead). 
The chief implication made is that observation of a “living culture,” as opposed to 
an informant’s memory of a defunct culture, is necessarily accurate and indispu- 
table. And this, I have tried to show, is not strictly true:a language when it is spoken 
at all is a “living culture,” and if comparative data can influence the presentation 
of a spoken language, then the same principle should apply to any other depart- 
ment of “living culture.” There is really no question of comparative data adding 
anything in the sense of a mass of naive footnotes acknowledging similar practises 
among neighbors, but rather of offering some assurance that the interpretation pre- 
sented has a certain validity. Subtle patterns in language and culture are difficult 
to delineate with certainty. Perhaps more often than is consciously admitted, al- 
ternative interpretations present themselves. There must be a tendency in everyone 
to regard his first fresh impression as convincing, and to stifle subsequent doubts— 
and then compensate for the doubts by being overly confident in presentation. 


© Kroeber, op. cit., p. 525. 
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An instructive instance of overconfidence in linguistic presentation is to be 
found in Geers’ interesting contribution to the problem of stems and prefixes in 
Blackfoot." To begin with, Dr Geers announces that his intentions are synchronic: 


... 1 hope a sound treatment of this matter in Blackfoot may not prove superfluous, 
may even deepen our insight into the structure of Algonkin. But I emphatically declare that 
I draw conclusions only as far as Blackfoot is concerned, and that I do not wish to follow the 
example of Jones* and Michelson** who both talk of ‘“Algonquian’’ word-formations, etc., 
whereas they only deal with miaterial from Fox, one of the dialects of the so-called Central 
Algonkin. 


It should have been added, for the sake of fairness, that Dr Michelson is by no 
means lacking in comparative information but that by utilizing this information 
without specifically producing it in every instance of his discussion of Fox, he is 
able to achieve the remarkable succinctness which characterizes all of his work. 
Judging from internal evidence, Dr Geers is not influenced by comparative data. 
In explicit references to other Algonkian languages, he discusses, for controversial 
purposes, the types of stem classification suggested but apparently does not observe 
the actual data upon which these classifications rest.“ Virtually, then, his only 
objection to the Jones-Michelson stem classification is that it is exceedingly com- 
plicated. In its place he offers, as one would expect from a synchronic study, a 
simpler pattern to account for the Blackfoot verb, and he presents some Blackfoot 
data“ which neither prove nor disprove that his preferred interpretation is better 
than that of Jones and Michelson. Dr Geers’ confidence rests upon the greater 
simplicity of his own interpretation. This advantage may be accepted as a decisive 
factor only when other factors in alternative interpretations are equally balanced. 
Whether or not this is true for Blackfoot cannot be determined from the material 
which Dr Geers offers us. 

It is unreasonable to ask each student to be equally balanced in both training 
and interest between the synchronic-functional and historical perspectives. This 
ideal has at any rate not yet been actualized. The only danger in the present situa- 
tion is a patriotic faith that the preferred perspective is the only perspective. Any 
methodology which regards more or less inimical schools as of codrdinate value 
presupposes complementary (not complimentary) criticism. For one school to 
regard the efforts of another as unscientific is, to put it bluntly, childish. To do this 
is to leave unrealized the great service which can be rendered by constructive 
criticism. 

YALE UNIVERSITY C. F. 
New Haven, Conn. 


 G. J. Geers, The Adverbial and Prepositional Prefixes in Blackfoot (Leiden, 1917). 

*? Geers, op. cit., p. 2. The asterisks in this quotation refer to ““* W. Jones, Some Principles 
of Algonquian Word-Formation. American Anthropologist. N(ew) S(eries) VI (1906), p. 369 
sqq. ** W. Jones and T. Michelson, Algonquian (Fox) in Handbook of American Indian 
Languages I.” 

'S Geers, op. cil., pp. 5-12. “ Geers, op. cit., pp. 19-130 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THORSTEIN VEBLEN 
FOR ANTHROPOLOGY 


The recent appearance of a biography of Thorstein Veblen! recalls a figure whose 
significance for anthropology has been greatly overlooked. Though technically an 
economist, he drew on the literature of many fields to make the keen analyses of 
the socio-economic structure of our own culture, and to formulate the stimulating 
hypotheses concerning the motivating drives behind economic phenomena, that are 
associated with his name. 

Veblen, even in his earliest writings, manifested economic heresy of the most 
extreme sort. Before 1900, he was stating that 


... “the economic man” of the classical economists is an anomaly in the animal world, for no 
species which has “‘a consistent aversion to whatever activity maintains” it, can survive in 
the struggle with other species. 


In line with the emphasis he placed on processes of development, he laid down the 
proposition that, in early primitive societies 

of small peaceable groups, the appearance of industrial incapacity is to be avoided and thus 
there is emulation in industrial efficiency; 

while, 

with the advance of tools, including weapons, there arises a distinction between “honorific 
employments” involving exploit, and “humiliating employments” involving the peaceful 
industrial aptitudes; . . . in a word, in the more complex cultures there is the development of 
class and caste, where the member of the honored group “‘severely leaves all uneventful drudg- 
ery to the women and minors. . .. He puts in his time in the manly arts of war and devotes 
his talents to devising ways and means of disturbing the peace. That way lies honor.” 


Let us but substitute the phrase “‘societies of relatively simple technological achieve- 
ment” for “early primitive groups,” and ‘“‘more complex economic societies” wher- 
ever a time-sequence of an evolutionary nature is postulated in what has just been 
cited, and how valid these principles come to be! For whether it be head-hunting in 
Fiji, or the counting of coups on the Plains of North America, or the capture of 
prisoners in Dahomey—‘‘That way lies honor.” 

Veblen’s approach to his data was thus almost ethnological. “Social laws,” as 
such, held little interest for him. Always it was process, and the psychological drives 
that made for the economic institutions found in human societies, that claimed his 
attention. Thus it came about that he formulated those phrases for which he is 
best known, and which have come to be commonplace in current economic writing— 
“conspicuous waste,” “invidious consumption,” “pecuniary emulation’”—phrases 


which, taken with their connotations, throw light on the motivations which underlie 
so many of the apparently illogical and non-advantageous aspects of economic life, 
not only in our own culture but in primitive ones as well. 

That he had this approach, rather than the “legalistic” one of the classical 
economists, is perhaps due in some measure to Veblen’s knowledge of and interest 


1 Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and His America (New York: Viking Press, 1934). 
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in studies of contemporary primitive folk. In line with this interest, he encouraged 
“most of his abler students” to read in the literature on primitive peoples: 


As for the anthropological reading which I have inveigled you into [he wrote one of them] 
I do not know that it will be of much direct use, but it should be of some use in the sense of 
an acquaintance with mankind. Not that man as viewed by the anthropologists is any more 
—perhaps he is less—human than man as we see him in everyday life and in commercial life; 
but the anthropological survey should give a view of man in perspective and more in the 
general than is ordinarily attained by the classical economists, and should give added breadth 
and sobriety to the concept of “the economic man.”’ 


Other aspects of his anthropological interests show in his writings and his re- 
search plans. He was from his earliest years fascinated by the history of the Nor- 
wegian people, from whom he drew his ancestry, and this finally took its form in 
his translation of the ‘“Laxdaela Saga,” the introductory notes to which constigute 
an ethnographic document of no mean order. To a similar cause can be raced 
concern with the Nordic theory, with which, however, he had no sympathy. Tw 
papers, “The Mutation Theory and the Blond Race” 71913, republished in his 
“Essays in Our Changing Order’’), and ‘“‘The Blond Race and the Aryan Culture” 
(1913, republished in his “Place of Science in Modern Civilisation and Other 
Essays”) constitute his contributions along this line, though attention is paid, in 
passing, in numerous others of his books and papers, to the réle of the “dolicho- 
blond.” Another anthropological tentative was his request to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion and to the Archaeological Institute of America, for a grant to enable him to 
make an investigation into the early cultures of the Baltic and of Crete. 


The problem on which my interest in prehistoric matters finally converges [he wrote] is 
that of the derivation and early growth of those free or popular institutions which have marked 
off European civilisation at its best from the great civilisations of Africa and Asia. A study 
of other primitive cultures, and not visibly related to this early European civilisation, shows 
a close correlation between the material (industrial and pecuniary) life of any given people 
and their civic, domestic and religious scheme of life, the myths and the religious cult reflect 
the character of these other—especially the economic and domestic—institutions in a par- 
ticularly naive and truthful manner. 


The chief reason why Veblen has not been more widely read is his style, which 
is so marked with tortuous clauses and involuted phrases that one sometimes 
wonders whether Veblen did not do all in his power to hide his ideas from those who 
might utilize them. Furthermore, and more specifically, the label of ‘“‘economist”’ 
which is attached to him is not calculated to attract anthropological readers. The 
almost metaphysical “laws” which mark most discussions of economic theory are 
received with particular suspicion by those who profess a discipline which has 
demonstrated the lack of validity of so many kinds of “‘social laws,” and has ac- 
cepted the dictum that the application to historic phenomena of the concept of 
law utilized in the physical sciences is well-nigh hopeless. Even anthropologists who 
are not in entire agreement with such a position, however, find little of usefulness in 
most works on theoretical economics, and even less in the discussions of practical 
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problems by economists. Seeking principles that are applicable to primitive cultures, 
one is confronted by a terminology which not only is baffling in itself, but, more 
seriously, is practically useless in aiding the study of the economics of any culture 
other than our own, with its machine technology and pecuniary expressions of 
value. It is small wonder, therefore, that anthropologists have beaten a hasty re- 
treat from economic theory as ordinarily conceived into the more comfortable field 
of material culture, which, after all, is the basis of economic life; and it is thus 
understandable why the study of primitive economics has developed no farther 
than it has, and why in most ethnographic treatises one finds a discussion of tech- 
nology when one turns to the section headed “Economic Life.” 

Veblen, like most economists, was primarily interested in his own culture. As is 
ordinarily the case when those who have been trained in one discipline attempt to 
utilize materials and hypotheses from another, his employment of anthropological 
data was as unsatisfactory as was his use of psychological material. Yet though his 
presuppositions might be untenable, his conclusions were brilliantly valid. Though 
he may have postulated an “instinct of workmanship” that is not sanctioned by 
the findings of psychologists, his conclusions based on the assumption—namely, 
the existence of a drive in human beings to do their work as well as possible, what- 
ever the cost; the resulting development of technological processes; and the sig- 
nificance of the technology of any culture as the factor underlying its economic 
organizations—are impeccable, and have deeply influenced contemporary econom- 
ics. Similarly, though certain of his ethnological assumptions are not acceptable to 
modern anthropology, yet his concept of the manner in which a leisure class de- 
velops, and of the réle played by conspicuous consumption of economically valuable 
goods in establishing the vested interests and maintaining the prestige of the 
priestly and ruling classes, cannot be challenged. One may well wonder whether or 
not Veblen, particularly in his book ““The Theory of the Leisure Class,” has not, in 
this proposition, put his finger on a process that invariably operates in those societies 
where the technology is developed enough to allow of the production of an economic 
surplus that can be translated into social leisure, and thus permit the presence of 
socio-economic classes. 

MELVILLE J. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES PREHISTORIQUES 
ET PROTOHISTORIQUES 


The second session of the congress will be held in early August, 1936, at Oslo. 
Applications for membership should be sent to the Bureau du Congrés, Universi- 
tetets Oldsaksamling, Oslo, not later than May 1, 1936: subscription is 25 Nor- 
wegian crowns. 


CONCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Dr H. J. Boekelman, Department of Middle American Research, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, invites the submission for identification of shells secured in 
the course of archaeological and ethnological research. Worked and unworked shells 
are equally suitable for the purpose. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MEXICAN CODICES 


Photographic reproductions of a series of codices in inexpensive form are avail- 
able from Sr Salvador Mateos, Museo Nacional, Mexico, D. F.: 


Codex Borbonicus, 36 pp., original size, in preparation. 

Same, 36 pp., 8X8 inches, $8.00. 

Same, 36 pp., 9.29.2 cm., $3.00. 

Tira del Museo (Codex Boturini), one long sheet, $1.00. 

Codex Tlotzin, one long sheet, $1.00. 

Codex Quinatzin, one long sheet, $1.00. 

Codex Telleriano Remensis, 100 pp., in preparation. 

Codex Borgia, in preparation. 

Codex Fejervary-Mayer, 44 pp., in preparation. 

Codex Vaticanus B, 96 pp., 9.5 11.2 cm., $8.00. 

Codex Cospi, 24 pp., 88 inches, $5.50. 

Same, 24 pp., 9.59.5 cm., $2.25. 

Codex Siguenza, one large sheet, 8X 10 inches, $.50. 

Codex Cortesiano, 42 pp., $3.00. 

Collections of ten cards of gods in the Codex Borbonicus, in colors, $.35. 
Collection of nine divinities from the Codex Borgia, arranged on a folding screen, $.35. 


CHANGES IN INSTITUTIONS ABROAD 


A National Bureau of Archaeology has been created under the Department of 
the Interior, Johannesburg, South Africa. The Director is Professor C. van Riet 
Lowe. 

In Peru there has been created under the Ministerio de Fomento a Seccién de 
Asuntos Indigenas for the investigation of life in the Indian communities. The 
Government has given charge of the protection and investigation of antiquities to 
a committee named the Patronato Nacional de Arqueologia. 
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On July 1, 1935, the Ethnographical Department of the Naturhistoriska Riks- 
museet, Stockholm, was given separate corporate identity as the Statens Etno- 
grafiska Museum, still remaining subordinate to the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Sciences. 

It is reported that Professor Georg Thilenius, Director of the Hamburg Museum 
fiir Vélkerkunde and Professor of Anthropology in the Universitits Hamburg has 
been retired, his successor being Professor Termer, a geographer. 


